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THB  AHEBIOAN  8UNDAY-8CH001.  UNION. 

BSTABLIBHSD  IB  PHILAOBLPBIA  IB  IKU, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
8488  new  schools  started  In  1900;  also  106  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  836.00  starts  a  new  school,  furhlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Bendoontrlbntions  to  E.  P.  Bancbovt,  Dls.  Setretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  Chty. 


THE  AMEBIOAN  SEABIKN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

iasorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  te  seamen  in  th^  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  ne  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor’s  Moposins,  the  Seaman’s  IViend 
and  the  lAfi  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chab.  A.  STODDAan,  Pres  ;  W. 
C.  Stubobb  Treaa  Kev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretaty. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1885,  Incorporated  184L  Pablishes  and  circa- 
latea  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  158  languages 
or  dialects.  By  Its  Golportage,  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
scboola  Missionaries,  idoldlers.  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  bnmtne  Institutions,  and  by  Its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  argent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
A  ■•latent  Treasurer.  ISO  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THB  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Ck>mmoiily  called  Port  *- Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup 
ports  Ministers  and  Misslonarlea  Its  Mariners’  Church,  48 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samubl  Boclt,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  President. 
Thbophilits  a.  Broctwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olvpbabt,  Treaa 

No.  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

16S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else- 
whera  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  38,000  have  lived  In  the  honsa 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoea  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  SdH  to  4:80  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
8  P.B.  Day-schoola,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnner-tabla  18:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  tlmea  Mobrib  K.  Jbbup,  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Rcbbbll,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barbard,  Supt. 


THE  NATIONAI.  TEMPERANCE  800IETT  AND 
PORUOATION  HOUSE, 

S  and  5  West  IStb  StrMt.  Now  York  City. 

Temparanee  Parlodleala. 

(1)  THB  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 

country.  Per  y^ . $1 00 

(I)  THE  TOOTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  lUns- 
trated  4  page  monthly,  36  oents  per  year.  Seml- 
monthly,  per  year  -  ...... 

(8)  THE  WA’nsR-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  page 
monthly  for  very  little  nka  Per  year 

Send  for  sanmles  of  all  these  papera 
We  have  3100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLIOATION8:  Books, 
Pamphleta  Tracta  Leafleta  PerlodloaU,  Songsteia,  eta,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mbr  WiBBLow’B  SooTHiBO  STRUP  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  Iv  mllUona  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  suooeaa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  guma  allays  all  palna  cures  wind  ooUa  and  Is  the  best 
reme^  for  Dlarrbcsa  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  worldL 
TwenW-five  oents  a  bottla  Be  snie  and  au  for  ”  Mra  Wins¬ 
low’s  dnothitig  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


PRESBYTERIES 

A  speoial  meeting  of  the  Prefibytery  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  will  be  held  in  the  Lafayette  Avenne 
Ohnroh,  on  Sunday  evening,  October  27,  1901, 
for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr.  George  B. 
Lnnn  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  stated 
meeting  of  Presbytery  will  be  held  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  8,  1901,  in  the  Oentral  Ohnroh, 
at  2  P.M. 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  Stated  Olerk. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ambrioab  Tract  Sooibtt:  A  Break  in  Schedule 
Time,  Fay  Huntington;  75  cents.  Talks  Between  Times, 
Margaret  B.  Sangster;  75  cents.  The  Class  and  tne  Desk, 
New  Testament  Epistle:  50  cents. 

Lobomabb,  Grebb  a  Co.:  The  Soul's  Desire;  G.Wash' 
ington  Moon. 

Little,  Brown  &  Compabt,  Boston:  Leddy,  Her 
Daughter,  Annia  Chapin  Ray;  $1.80. 

W.  A.  Wilde  Compabt,  Boston;  Selected  Notes  on 
the  International  Lessons,  1908,  F.  N.  and  M.  A.  Pelon- 
bet;  $1.85. 

The  Open  Court  Publibhibo  Compabt,  Chicago- 
The  Crown  of  Thorns,  Paul  earns;  75  cents.  Religion 
of  Science  Library. 

The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia:  The  Story  of 
Joseph,  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.:  4U  cents. 
nFREDERiCK  Stokes  Com  pant:  The  Making  of  a  Mar-' 
chioness.  Frances  Hodgson  Barnett.  The  Traitor's  Way. 
S.  Levett  Yeats.  $1.50 

The  Presbtterian  Committee  op  Publication 
Richmond:  The  Syivester  Quarry,  Elizabeth  Olmis 
$185. 

Silver.  Burdett  &  Compabt:  The  Arnold  Primer, 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold. 

Dodd,  Mead  A  Compant:  Romantic  Castles  and 
Palaces,  edited  and  translated,  Esther  Singleton;  $1.80 
A  Man  of  Millions,  S  R  Keightley;  $1.50.  A  Daught  r 
of  the  Huguenots,  (Dames  of  Colonial  Days,  Series) 
Elizabeth  W.  (Dhampney;  $1.85.  Norse  Stories.  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie,  illustratM  in  colors;  $1.80.  { 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

Sanctification  as  taught  in  the  Bibl«.  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.  D 
Baptist  Book  Concern,  Louisville;  “  T’is  Time  to  Guard 
the  Gates!”  A  Memoriam  of  William  McKinley,  George 
Taylor  Ketcham,  5ct-.  Some  Opinions  of  the  Plan  and 
the  Work;  Bible  'Teachers  College,  Catalogue  of  Fllst 
Session  snd  announcement  of  Second  year  October,  1901, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey.  The  State  of  the  Church.  Rev. 
John  Clark  Hill,  D.D.  The  Physiological  Eflectof  Faith. 
George  E.  Gorham,  M  D.,  lOcts.  lOff  copies  $5.00.  Pres¬ 
byterian  Handbook,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Sabbath  School  Work:  Philadelphia,  Sets,  ten  copies 
86  cts.  Kurdistan— Rev.  F.  G.  Coan,  Urumia;  The 
Board  ol  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Report  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Lake  Mohouk  Conference  on  International  Arbi¬ 
tration,  1901.  Wm.  J.  Rose.  (31eneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.;  Reports  of  the 
Boards,  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D..  Stated  Clerk,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  _ _ _ 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

In  the  course  of  a  sermon  delivered  a  few  years  ago  by 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  mlristers,  he  said : 

“How  a  young  man  with  no  surplus  of  estate,  but  still 
with  money  enough  to  pay  the  premium  on  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy,  can  refuse  to  do  it.  and  tnen  look  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  face  is  a  mystery  to  me.” 

This  feeling  has  grown  until  now  it  is  almost  univer¬ 
sal,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  “whether  to  insure,” 
but  "  where  to  Insure.” 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide,  for  there  are 
many  good  companies  offering  good  contracts  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  There  are  plenty  of  good  points  in  all  good  Hie 
insurance;  but.  after  all.  the  foundation  stone  of  all  is 
security,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  company 
that  has  tens  of  millions  of  surplus  over  and  above  all 
liabilities  is  safer  to  trust  with  the  contingencies  of  a 
remote  and  unknown  future  than  that  company  which 
has  honestly,  but  merely,  provided  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  has  over  $300  . 
000,000  of  assets,  of  which  over  $66,000.li00  is  clear  eurplus 
and  which  is  larger  by  many  millions  than  the  surplus 
of  any  other  company.  On  this  account  it  claims  to  be 
and  is,  the  strongest  life  company  in  the  world,  and 
while  there  are  many  strong  companies  it  is  the 
strongest 

The  Elqultable  has  recently,  in  answer  to  a  petition 
from  many  prominent  citizens,  promised  to  make  a 
special  class  for  all  total  abstainers  who  desire  to  be 
plac^  in  such  a  class.  If  experience  proves  that  the 
mortality  in  this  class  is  lower  than  ihe  ordinary  class 
its  members  will  receive  dividends  accordingly.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  will  be  watched  with  much  inte¬ 
rest  by  those  who  believe  that  total  abstainers  are  longer 
lived  than  those  who  use  intoxicating  liquors,  and  all 
such  can  receive  full  Information  on  application  to  the 
Society. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  REMS 
Mkjor  Pond,  the  generalifialmo  of  leotnrG 
oampaigns,  hM  leonred  •  nnmber  of  prominen$ 
people  for]  thia  winter.  Sir  Robert  Ball, 
Madame  Sarah  Grand,  Max  O’ Bell  and  Maitre 
Labor!  are  among  those  whom  the  Major  ha» 
persuaded  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  ^It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  M.  Labor!  will  lecture,  bnt  tho 
probabilities  are  that  he  will. 


The  Rev.  G.  Grundy,  vicar  of  Hey,  near 
Oldham,  England,  is  now  in  his  ninety-fourth 
year,  and  has  been  in  continnons  service  in  hia 
present  charge  since  1888.  In  spite  of  his  great 
age,  Mr.  Grundy  is  still  able  to  preach  and 
supervise  the  spiritual  work  of  his  parish. 


FVfwn  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Timet 

THE  KING  OF  WASHING  POWDERS 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  well  worthy  of  every 
one's  attention,  that  “  Cleanliness  is  next  ro  God¬ 
liness.”  A  number  of  years  ago  a  washing  pow¬ 
der  was  put  upon  the  market  with  a  view  to 
making  cleanliness  more  easily  attainable  than  it 
then  was.  This  Powder  was  called  Pyle’s  Pearline. 
It  is  the  pioneer  of  all  washing  powders,  and  now, 
although  it  has  many  imitators,  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  can  come  within  speaking  distance 
of  it. 

There  is  always  one  make  in  every  line  of  goods 
tiiat  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest, 
andj  in  washing  powders  this  make  is  Pyle’s 
Pearline.  It  can  be  used  where  soap  cannot,  and 
cleans  thoroughly  wherever  used,  saving  an  im¬ 
mense  deal  of  labor.  Praising  it,  however,  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  public  fully  realize  its  merits, 
and  a  grocer  who  tries  to  palm  off  something  else 
as  just  as  good,  succeeds  only  in  lowering  his 
reputation  for  truth  telling. — The  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 
Times.  _ 

WINTER  TOURIST.S  R.ATES. 

Season  1901—1903. 

The  Santhern  Railwav.  the  direct  route  to  the  winter 
resortBof  Flo-ida.  Georeia.  the  rarollnaBand  the  South 
and  Southwest,  snnounces  excursion  tickets  will  be 

R laced  on  sale  October  1.5th  to  April  30th.  with  final 
mit  May  31.  1903.  Perfect  Dining  and  Pul  man  Service 
on  all  through  trains.  For  full  particulars  regairilng 
rate,  descriptive  matter,  call  on  or  address  New  York 
Office.  871  and  1185  Broad  wav,  or  Alex.  S.  Thweatt, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  1185  Broad  wav. 

OBITUARY 

Nichols— At  Germantown,  Phtl’a.,  at  the  rtsldenc 
of  his  son;  »)ct.  16,  1901  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols,  late 

gastorof  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Milford,  Pa.,  aged 
1  years.  Interment  at  Owego,  N.  Y. 


SCBSCKIBEUS’  WANTS. 


I  AM  LOOKING  fora  paragon,  and  shall  be  grateful 
to  any  reader  In  sympathy  with  the  quest  who  will 
give  us  the  address  of  a  protestant  woman  (white  or 
colored)  of  character  and  principle,  capable  of  cooking 
for  thirty  persons  In  a  family  boarding  school  for  boys. 
A  good  home  for  years,  with  separate  room,  good  wages 
and  appreciation.  Please  address  my  wife,  Fred'k.  8. 
Curtis,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


RGCKLkVU  CBHBrsaY. 


EnO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEnETERY 
Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  8.  J.  A  R.  LAMB, 

69  Carmine  St..  New  York 


CHURCH  BELLS  aniTI^ALS 

Best  Soperior  Copper  and  Tin.  Get  onr  price. 

MeSHANEBELL  FOUNDRY,Baltlmore,Md. 


OHUEOS  BELLS,  FEALS  ABD  CHIMBS, 
or  LAKE  BUPEBIOB  IBOOT  OOFFEB  AHD 
BAST  IBDIA  TIB  OHLT. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THX  X.W.VANnUZKN  CO.,  Clnolimstt,0 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  ManaRor 

TBOT,  N.  T.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFAOrURE  SUPERIOR  BELLA 
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TKe  Ringdom 


XUM 


MY  PART 

Key.  Hiram  D.  Bacon 
'Tie  not  my  part  to  ask  Thee  why ; 

To  fret  and  worry  and  moan  and  sigh. 

To  waste  my  strength, 

And  then  at  length 

Be  weak  to  serve  when|the  King  draws  nigh. 


sary  to  lease  land  for  taro  and  yams.  The  Rev.  on  the  Sabbath,  they  are  emphatic  lobservers  of 
W.  E.  Bennett,  who  but  four  months  ago  assumed  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  wh>  n  some  of  them  went  to 
charge  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  school,  Samoa,  having  crossed  the  180th  degree  of  longi- 
asserts  that  were  it  not  for  the  large  supply  of  tude  the  day  was  changed,  they  could  not  for 
fish  caught  for  food,  the  institution  could  not  three  weeks  be  induced  to  adopt  tho  new  reckon- 
continue  on  the  present  liberal  basis.  ing,  as  it  interfered  with  their  Sabbath.  The 


God  give  me  the  grace  to  act  my  part. 
To  follow  the  Christ  in  the  gentle  art 
Of  showing  to  others. 

My  erring  brothers. 

The  gracious  love  of  a  Father’s  heart. 
Micklbnbubo.  N.  Y. 


’Tls  my  part  but  to  obey, 

To  do  my  duty  every  day. 

To  live  my  life 
Of  toil  and  strife 

In  silent  submission  to  the  Sovereign’s  sway. 


’Tls  my  i>art  to  see  the  good. 

To  give  to  all  the  heavenly  food, 

To  comfort  the  weary. 

And  ever  be  cheery. 

As  a  Christian  soldier  always  should. 


The  University  The  Navuloa  Training  Institu' 
of  Fiji  tion,  or  as  sometimes  referred  to 

The  University  of  Fiji,  is  situ¬ 
ated  midway  between  Bau,  the  ancient  capital, 
and  the  residence  of  the  most  infiuential  native 
chief,  and  Suva,  the  British  seat  of  government, 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river  Rewa  and  the 
Kamba  Lagoon.  The  location  is  ideal,  save  only 
that  sufficient  land  was  not  originally  acquired 
on  which  to  raise  food  for  the  students,  and  now 
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it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  more.  Instead  of 
the  Wesley ans  purchasing  a  superabundance  of 
real  estate,  so  has  been  brought  in  against  their 
leaders  in  Fiji,  it  is  true  that  at  leastso  far  as  Na¬ 
vuloa  is  concerned,  the  adverse  obtains.  Even 
with  the  present  student  population,  it  is  neces- 


The  importance  of  Navuloa  is  evident  when  it 
is  remembered  that  every  teacher  and  preacher 
in  the  1200  villages  of  Fiji  is  educated  there. 
The  whole  intellectual  and  spiritual  tone  of 
the  archipalago  can  be  modified  through  the 
handling  of  this  college.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  oldest  learn  least  quickly,  and  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  directly  on  seeing  the  student  body  to. 
gether  that  the  age  average  is  between  thirty 
and  forty,  the  best  men  have  been  selected  with¬ 
out  reference  to  age.  In 'the  future,  however* 
the  average  age  is  to  be  reduced.  Of  the  172  in 
attendance,  62  are  single.  The  wives  take  the 
recitations  and  the  children  have  a  teacher. 
This  having  married  students  is  a  gain  to  the 
work,  for  the  women  need  training  as  well 
as  the  '  teachers  and  preachers,  lest  there  be  a 
dragging  down  of  the  man  to  the  level  from 
which  the  effort  is  to  raise  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  Curriculum  Sixteen  hours  a  week,  using 
four  days,  is  all  the  school  re¬ 
quires,  the  remaining  time  the  men  attend  their 
gardens,  the  women  do  the  fishing.  In  Fiji  the 
correct  thing  is  for  the  women  to  fish.  Even  the 
last  of  the  royal  family  of  Thakombau,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Bau,  leads  off  in  gathering  the  finny 
tribe.  The  wives  of  the  students  of  Navuloa 
on  a  Saturday  lime  their  hair  and  wa"e  into  the 
lagoon  to  net  the  fish  food  for  over  Sunday.  The 
Fijians  will  not  climb  a  cocoanut  tree  or  dig  yams 


learners  cost  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
nothing  for  food,  but  the  question  of  insufficient 
land  for  planting  is  more  serious  than  at  first  ap¬ 
pears.  and  becomes  alarming  when  one  learns 
that  yams  planted  consecutive  years  on  the  same 
soil  are  a  failure. 

The  students  for  the  Ministry  are  supplied  with 
soap,  light,  and  clothes,  the  latter  costing  6  shil¬ 
lings  a  quarter  !  The  cost  of  Navuloa  is  280 
pounds  sterling  a  year.  In  all  the  South  Sea  Is¬ 
lands  visited  by  our  correspondent  there  exists  an 
emphatic  desire  to  learn  English.  The  intention 
of  the  new  Principal  is  to  make  an  effort  to  have 
English  taught  in  all  the  village  schools  and  classes 
in  the  advanced  grade  take  the  language  in  the 
University.  The  literature  of  the  Fijians  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  26  books  besides  the  Bible,  and  two 
monthly  papers  in  Fijian,  one  publhhed  by  the 
Government  the  other  published  by  the  Wesley- 
ans,  containing  the  International  Les.sons,  Physi¬ 
ology  and  a  brief  r^sum6  of  the  world’s  doings. 
Mr.  Bennett  proposes  to  give  the  future  teachers 
and  pastors  English,  that  books  of  that  language 
may  be  at  their  disposal.  Generally  it  is  held 
that  to  translate  the  standard  works  of  scholars 
into  the  Malay-Polynesian  tongue  for  a  race  fast 
dying  out,  and  now  numbering  90,000  all  told,  is 
out  of  all  reason.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  students  will  be 
extended  until  more  masterful  volumes  are  a 
their  disposal. 
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The  Roman  Catholics  are  on  the  ground  with 
about  6000  adherents,  and  just  now  making 
friends  among  the  natives  and  attracting  many 
to  their  schools  by  furnishing  footballs  and 
plenty  of  English  to  the  pupils. 

The  Lotu  and  The  introduction  of  the  family  life 
the  Home  came  with  the  Lotu  (Fijian  word 
for  the  Gospel).  Previous  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mis  ionaries  into  the  archipelago, 
the  women  all  lived  in  one  hut  and  the  men  in 
another.  The  chief  only,  and  he  a  high  chief, 
lived  apart  in  a  separate  dwelli  g  and  had  one 
for  his  wife  or  wives.  The  Fijians  are  young  at 
home-keeping,  and  the  presence  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  families  among  them  is  a  factor  in  the  lifting 
of  the.se  brown  people  from  the  power  of  their 
most  frequent  crime,  that  of  transgressing  the 
seventh  commandment.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  missionaries  keep  too  many  servants.  Rather 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the  na¬ 
tives  cannot  be  employed  in  the  homes  of  the 
Christian  workers.  The  sermon  in  the  church 
is  an  occasional  privilege,  but  the  preaching  of  a 
godly  home  life,  especially  where  the  Lotu  and 
home  entered  together,  is  continuous  and  of  in. 
estimable  value  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The 


indispensable  for  the  work  in  these  islands  under 
the  southern  cross,  but  where  lately  the  wild 
and  brutiU  native,  trembling  with  the  emotions 
of  savagery,  professed  conversion,  there  is  re 
quired  an  heroic  and  generous  conception  of  the 
teachings  inwrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the 
very  heart-cords  of  the  Christian  life.  Truth, 
when  profoundly  experienced,  jubilantly  cred¬ 
ited  and  vigorously  proclaimed  under  the  tongue 
of  fire,  is  desirable  far  and  away  beyond  impres¬ 
sions  produced  simply  by  the  heavings  of  a  colos' 
sal  mind.  The  missionaries  of  Fiji  are,  however, 
no  mean  people  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
Fortunately,  the  mission  workers  are  without 
mental  pride,  and  more  anxious  for  S|iiritual 
power  than  for  human  glory. 

The  Presbyterian  A  business  man  in  1883  or- 
Church  In  FIJI  ganized  the  one  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 
Alexander  Duncan  came  from  Victoria  with  a 
grant  for  a  site  and  100  pounds  sterling,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  His  idea  that  a  church  fur  the  white 
population  would  work  much  good  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  One  asked  Mr.  Duncan,  who  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  business  man  in  Suva,  what  the  weak  point 
in  the  Wesleyan  policy  is,  and  he  replied  “There 


mind  when  the  white  man’s  Presbyterian  Church 
was  instituted.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
great  mistake  for  this  church  to  go  over  to  the 
Wesleyans  unless  they  are  to  sustain  a  pastor 
whose  whole  time  and  attention  shall  go  to  the 
English  speaking  population. 


Shall  the  White  Mission  workers  say  that  the 
Missionaries  be  Wesleyan  Board  is  now  con- 
Withdrawn  from  sidering  the  withdrawal  of 
Fiji?  most  of  the  missionaries  and 

the  giving  of  more  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  native  pastors.  The  Board  can  be 
trusted  to  give  this  important  matter  the  consid¬ 
eration  and  prayer  needed.  One  reason  stated  is 
that  as  Fiji  is  Christianized  the  other  lands  where 
the  gospel  is  unknown  should  be  occupied.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  somewhat  similar  line  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  Hawaii,  with  the  regretted  results,  will 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  men  making  the 
decision.  The  Fijians  are  now  in  a  state  of  trans¬ 
ition  both  politically  and  spiritually,  and  it  may  be 
suggested  that  at  this  juncture  the  force  could  be 
increased  and  lives  and  money  well  spent.  The 
government  has  in  a  few  years  constructed  7,000 
new  houses  and  compelled  the  natives  to  keep 
oows,  thereby  hoping  to  reduce  the  dreadful 
mortality  among  small  children,  for  the  statistics 
show  that  the  birth  rate  is  large,  but  the  death 
rate  larger.  Many  new  plans  are  working,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  native  mind  may  be  per¬ 
plexed  and  the  wise  counsel  of  the  missionary 
is  needed.  The  time  is  about  passed  when  the 
native  will  do  a  thing  simply  because  the  mis 
sionary  says  so,  asking  no  questions.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  English,  which  the  Catholics  are  forcing 
on  all  the  missionaries,  will  open  up  a  more  in¬ 
dependent  line  of  action,  which  many  believe 
will  be  for  the  good  of  the  people  spiritually  and 
morally,  but  it  will  be  a  critical  time,  and  advice 
and  explanation  from  godly  sources  will  be 
needed. 


FIJI  BOMB.  FAMILY  PRATBRS  TWIOB  A  DAT 


Catholics  seeing  this  have  brought  29  European 
sisters  to  Fiji  to  complement  the  mission  force. 
At  Navuloa,  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  who  has  duties  to  perform  in  the  home  of 
the  principal,  threw  a  stick  to  frighten  a  hen  off 
the  fiower-bed,  and  accidentally  killed  it.  No¬ 
body  saw  it  done,  but  there  was  no  disposition 
manifested  to  either  keep  still  or  misrepresent  or 
excuse,  he  came  directly  and  confessed.  That 
was  good  teaching  he  was  receiving  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  man  of  God. 

The  Missionaries  In  this  one  of  the  seven  colo¬ 
nies  of  Australasia,  where  the 
work  of  missions  has  been  visibly  successful  be¬ 
yond  expectation,  the  missionaries,  as  a  rule, 
have  a  natural  faculty  for  leadership,  and  are 
rich  in  strong-fibered,  gray-braintd  common 
sense.  As  the  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  nimbus  the  impression  produced  by 
saints,  trying  in  their  rude  way  to  show  the 
celestial  influence  which  emanates  and  radiates 
from  those  who  are  filled  with  the  spontaneous 
eloquence  of  a  holy  life,  so  the  missionary  here 
is  the  point  of  power  and  starting-place  for  fiery 
anger  against  sin  and  an  equally  exultant  faith 
with  full  conviction.  The  subtle  intellect  is  not 


is  no  weak  point.”  But  why  only  one  Presby¬ 
terian  body  here  and  no  missions  ?  It  was  agreed 
among  certain  Protestant  denominations  that  the 
Wesleyans  should  do  the  missionary  work  in  Fiji, 
and  of  course  the  Presbyterians  abide  by  that 
agreement.  The  church  is  free  of  debt,  pays  the 
pastor  276  pounds  a  year,  and  provides  a  manse. 
The  evening  attendance  averages  150,  the  morn¬ 
ing  not  as  large,  but  the  Bible  school  is  vigorous. 

The  question  of  Christian  work  among  the 
white  population  in  mission  lands  is  a  really 
serious  one.  The  problem  of  the  European  in¬ 
habitants  in  these  islands  is  a  difficult  one  to 
solve.  It  would  seem  that  a  minister  should  be 
appointed  exclusively  for  them.  The  missionary 
who  preaches  to  the  natives  and  constantly  thinks 
in  Fijian,  may  be  expected  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  preparing  and  delivering  sermons  after  the 
mind  of  English  speaking  men  and  women.  The 
brown  man  naturally  associates  the  religion  of 
the  missionary  with  the  white  man,  and  when 
the  Fijian  sees  the  unholy  life  of  the  Sabbath 
breaking,  lying,  swearing,  liquor  drinking,  im¬ 
moral  fellow-countryman  of  the  missionary,  he 
asks  questions  needing  a  clear  head  to  answer, 
and  many  are  the  questions  not  orally  asked.  To 
match  these  and  other  needs  was  the  idea  in 


Old  Testament  In  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyter- 
Night  Scenes  ian  Church,  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 

Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D., 
proposes  to  give  a  series  of  Sabbath  evening 
lectm-es,  with  a  special  musical  program,  the 
public  being  warmly  invited  to  attend.  The 
course  will  begin  on  Sunday  evening,  November 
3,  at  8  o’clock,  with  a  lecture  on  The  Last  Night 
of  Sodom.  Then  will  follow;  November  10, 
Bethel,  or  Jacob’s  Night  Vision ;  November  17, 
Jabbok,  or  Jacob’s  Night  Struggle;  Novtmber  24, 
The  Midnight  March ;  A  Night  to  be  Remembered; 
December  1,  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  A  Night 
of  Darkness  and  Light ;  December  8,  A  Night  at 
Endor;  December  15,  Jordan,  or  David’s  Night 
of  Sorrow;  December  22,  Despondency,  or  Elijah’s 
Night  in  the  Desert.  December  29,  Signs  of  the 
Times,  or  “  Watchman,  What  of  the  Night  ?” 

Dedication  of  the  Madison  The  hour  so  long 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  awaited  by  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  How¬ 
ard  Agnew  Johnson,  D.D.,  and  his  people,  has  at 
last  arrived.  Next  Sunday,  October  27,  at  11 
A.  M.,  the  dedication  service  will  be  held,  with 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn.  In  the  evening  at  8  o’clock,  the  ser¬ 
mon  will  be  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  who  will  take  the  place  of 
a  former  pastor.  Dr.  George  L.  Spining,  now  of 
South  Orange,  who  is  prevented  by  serious  ill¬ 
ness.  The  services  will  be  continued  through  the 
week.  Wednesday  evening,  October  13,  at  8 
o’clock,  there  will  be  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  John 
BalcomShaw,  D.D. ;  on  Sunday  morning,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  the  sermon  by  the  former  pastor,  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  and  on  Sunday 
evening  a  historical  sermon  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Howard  Agnew  Johnson.  D.D. 
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A  New  Church  Last  Sunday  morning  the  new 
Dedicated  International  Union  Church  at 
153  East  Seventy-second  street 
was  dedicated.  This  church,  which  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  is  wholly 
due  to  the  initiative  and  devotion  of  its  lay 
pastor,  Mr.  Richard  Tjader.  An  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  this  movement  lies  on 
our  desk,  but  is  perforce  left  over  to  another 
week. 

Incorporation  of  the  This  most  worthy  of  city 
People’s  Tabernacle  mission  enterprises. the  Rev. 

Henry  M.  Tyndall,  pastor, 
has  reached  a  new  milestone,  and  has  become  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  For  eight  years  they  have  been  occupying 
the  “Tabernacle”  in  West  104th  street,  a  humble 
tenement  house  store.  The  buildinr  fund  is 
growing  but  not  so  rapidly  as  it  should. 


nusic  in  the  The  musical  privileges 

South  Reformed  Church  offered  by  this  church 
(Rev.  Roderick  Terry, 
D.D.,  pastor)  are  well  known.  The  organist  is 
the  celebrated  Musical  Doctor  Gerrit  Smith,  and 
the  two  quartettes  are  among  the  finest  voices  in 
the  city.  On  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  four 
o’clock  the  music  is  a  prominent  feature.  Si)ecial 
praise  services  are  held  on  the  last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  of  each  month  at  four  o’clock,  as  follows : 
October  27,  The  Holy  City,  Gaul;  November  24, 
Elijah,  Mendelssohn.  December  29,  Christmas 
Oratorio,  Bach;  January  26,  Messiah.  Handel; 
February’23,  Redem;>tion,  Gounod;  March  30,  St. 
Paul,  Mendelssohn;  April  27.  ‘'Creation, ’’Haydn. 
The  Central  Thirty -six  new  members, 

Presbyterian  Church  sixteen  by  profession  of 
faith  and  twenty  by  letter, 
were  received  at  the  communion  service  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  13,  by  Rev.  J.F  Oarson,  D.D., pastor. 


A  Conference  of  and  officers  was  held  in 

Sunday  School  Teachers  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on 
Monday  evening,  with  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
W.  M.  Smith,  J.  L.  Hurlbut  and  A.  F.  Schauffler, 
the  special  object  in  view  being  the  early  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  children. 

Evangelistic  Work  Rev.  N.  B.  Randall,  D.D.,  has 
in  East  Orange  just  closed  a  week  of  special 
evangelistic  meetings  in 
Bethel  Presbyterian  Church,  which  were  psr- 
ticipated  in  by  the  neighboring  churches.  Many 
professed  conv  rsion  and  church  members  were 
spiritually  ({uickened.  In  the  afternoon  meetings 
were  held  for  the  children  when  Dr.  Randall 
spoke'on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  These  were  scientifically  illustrated 
and  were  of  great  interest  and  profit  to  all  who 
attended.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Randall  preached 
a  very  earnest  and  heart-searching  sermon. 
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THE  “THE  TABERNACLE  OF  WITNESS” 

AT  BUFFALO 
Daniel  S.  Martin 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  those  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  deali)  g  with  the  early  history 
of  God’s  ancient  people,  and  the  development  of 
“the  church  in  the  wilderness,”  the  recurrence 
of  such  expresslo/.s  as  “  the  Tabernacle  of  Wit¬ 
ness,”  and  “the  Tent  of  the  Testimony,”  the 
former  of  which  appears  again  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  in  the  speech  of  Stephen  b-*fore  the  San¬ 
hedrin.  (Actsvii.  44)  The  idea  is  pla.nly  con¬ 
veyed  that  this  remarkable  archaic  portable  tem¬ 
ple,  accompanying  the  people  of  Israel  thro’  all 
their  wanderings  until  they  reached  the  promised 
land,  was  a  continual  testimony  on  both  sides,  of 
the  presence  and  blessing  of  God.  On  the  one 
hand,  He  dwelt  therein,  near  and  among  the 
chosen  people,  to  rule  and  guide  and  protect 
them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  all  of  them  who 
trusted  and  honored  Him,  sought  and  served 
Him  there. 

This  line  of  thought  has  been  impressed  upon 
my  mind  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  the 
Tent  Evangelist  at  the  approach  to  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo;  and  I  have  de¬ 
sired  to  make  some  >  otesof  my  own  observations 
and  impressions  concerning  it  and  its  work. 
That  work  is  now  ended ;  as  the  season  grows  too 
cold,  under  the  chilly  lake  winds,  for  further 
prosecution ;  but  it  has  l)een  carried  on  actively 
and  continuously  for  four  months. 

During  this  time,  it  was  the  only  religious 
agency,  the  only  public  “  witness  ’’  for  God  and 
spiritual  things,  in  connection  with  the  great  Ex¬ 
position  that  was  supposed  to  present  the  growth 
and  achievement  of  the  United  States  during  the 
19th  century  !  For  this  solitary  reminder  that 
there  is  a  religious  and  spiritual  side  to  our 
national  life  and  growth  and  stability,  let  every 
thoughtful  Christian  in  the  land  give  thanks  !  I 
have  elsewhere  dwelt  upon  the  total  omission, 
seeming  avoidance  in  the  Fair  itself,  of  any  re¬ 
cognition  of  God,  and  the  elaborate  glorification 
of  the  merely  human  and  material  side.  This 
“  tent  of  the  testimony”  was  indeed  a  precious 
and  welcome  reminder,  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
atmosphere  as  I  have  indicated,  that  there  were 


Christian  hearts  and  Christian  interests  existing 
in  our  land. 

There  are  some  who  are  always  demanding 
“  results,”  that  can  be  specified  and  tabulated 
and  compared  with  costs,  or  with  other  “results.’ 
The  value  of  a  discourse,  with  such,  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  its  hearers.  It  may  be  that 
some  critics  of  this  type'may  fail  to  recognize, 
in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  the  value  of  silent 
and  unseen  forces,  of  testimony  borne  amid  oppo¬ 
sing  infiuences,  of  impressions  made  and  seed 
sown,  the  effects  of  which  may  be  remote  and 
the  harvest  slow.  With  such  I  c-annot  argue. 
But  I  can  and  do  rejoice  exceedingly  that  this 
work  has  been  done  and  this  witness  borne,  and 
believe  that  from  it  have  gone  forth  streams  of 
blessing  to  many  souls  from  many  parts  of  our 
country. 

The  situation  of  the  Tent  was  extremely  at¬ 
tractive,  tho’  in  some  respects  not  fortunate.  On 
the  beautiful  open  Lincoln  Parkway,  with  trees 
and  young  woods  around  it,  it  was  quiet  and  re¬ 
freshing,  and  near  the  most  beautiful  entrance  to 
the  grounds— the  Lincoln  Parkway  Gate.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  was  not  the  entrance  for  the 
multitudes,  as  the  car  lines  all  went  to  the  side 
gates,  much  farther  up.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  visiting  throngs,  therefore,  came  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tent.  Had  it  been  near  the  Elm¬ 
wood  or  West  Amherst  entrances,  it  would  have 
reached  much  larger  numbers;  but  it  would  have 
been  far  less  quiet  and  attractive,  surrounded  as 
it  would  have  been  by  a  “  Donnybrook  fair”  of 
restaurants  and  side  shows  of  every  kind. 

A  large  variety  of  it  teresting  services  of  very 
varied  character — lectures,  missionary  meetings, 
conferences,  etc.,  were  held  in  the  Tent  at  night; 
during  the  last  month,  these  had  been  entirely 
evangelistic.  My  own  experiences  were  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  men’s  meetings  held  on 
each  Sabbath  afternoon,  under  the  lead  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  These  were  very  inspiring.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  week  in  August,  when  Rev. 
Dr.  Wharton  led  this  meeting,  after  his  series 
of  evening  discourses,  he  talked  with  gi’eat  power 
on  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  After  dea’ing 
with  the  subject  in  various  asjjects,  he  appealed 
to  his  audience  for  personal  testimony — any  one, 
in  a  few  brief  words.  The  result  was  thrilling 
From  one  to  another  in  quick  succession,  came 
earnest  eager  words ;  “He  is  the  best  Friend  I 
ever  had;  He’s  forgiven  my  sins;”  “I  couldn’t 
get  along  without  Him ;’  “  He  is  all  my  salvation 
and  all  my  desire and  so  on  for  some  minutes. 
Then  Dr.  Wharton  said,  as  he  had  not  time  to 
hear  from  all;  “  Let  all  those  present  who  have 


found  Christ  their  personal  Friend  and  Helper, 
rise.”  Instantly,  some  two  hundred  men  almost 
leaped  to  their  feet.  Dr.  Wharton,  then,  as  they 
stood,  ap[)ealed  to  others  who  had  witneased  this 
scene,  on  the  power  of  such  evidence,  from  a  body 
of  intelligent,  cultivated  men,  and  asked  any  who 
would  now  take  Christ  in  the  same  way,  to  rise 
and  join  the  others.  Several  responded. 

Another  afternoon,  when  no  address  was  form¬ 
ally  made,  the  leader  proposed  that  it  should  be 
simply  a  testimony  meeting.  |I  suggested  a  “call 
by  States” ;  an  interesting  series  of  brief  testimo¬ 
nies  followed,  by  strangers  present  from  various 
parts  of  our  own  land  and  from  Canada.  This 
again  was  closed  by  an  appeal  to  any  present  to 
accept  th  •  same  Saviour  here  and  now,  with  a 
like  response. 

From  these  and  other  occasions  of  similar  kind, 

I  could  not  but  feel  intense  joy  that  there  was 
such  a  place  and  such  a  work  at  the  Exposition. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion,  as  to  regular 
church  attendance  in  Buffalo  during  this  sum¬ 
mer.  The  conditions  were  peculiar,  of  course. 
Many  of  the  best  class  of  families  went  away,  to 
avoid  the  crowds;  multitudes  of  those  that  re¬ 
mained  were  taking  boarders ;  and  between  the 
two,  the  regular  body  of  church  attendants  was 
much  reduced  and  broken  up.  But  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  visiting  throngs  “  ere  Christian  peo¬ 
ple,  and  th-5  churches,  so  far  as  I  saw  them, 
were  grandly  filled.  On  going  on  my  first 
Sabbath  morning,  a  warm  August  day,  to  the 
large  and  beautiful  Lafayette  Avenu  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  it  was  delightful  to  be  told  by  a 
polite  usher,  that  I  could  find  a  seat  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  !  and  to  look  down  ttienc  upon  an  audience 
that  absolutely  filled  the  main  floor  and  soon  the 
gallery  too.  How  inspiring  was  the  sight!  and 
how  joyful  was  it,  too,  to  listen  to  a  genuine 
Gospel  sermon,  with  “  no  uncertain  sound’’ 
about  it,  from  the  pastor  whom  I  soon  came  to 
know  and  love.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Young  Chap¬ 
man.  That  audience  was  made  up  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  strangers  to  each  other,  but 
brethren  and  sisters  iu  their  Father’s  house.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  character  of  the  church  condi¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  my  experience  went. 

A  final  reference  may  be  made  to  the  general 
subject  of  religious  efforts  on  such  occasions  as 
these  great  expositions.  From  what  has  been 
said,  the  reader  will  easily  see  that  in  iny  view 
they  are  of  great  importance  ;  that  their  value 
lies  not  alone  in  any  direct  or  observable  “re¬ 
sults,”  but  also  in  their  functions  as  a  “testi¬ 
mony,”  for  (Jod  and  spiritual  things,  in  the  midst 
(Continued  on  pagt  28.) 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BABCOCK 

The  ninety-second  regular  meeting  of  the 
Qnill  Clnb  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Aldine 
Association  on  the  evening  of  October  16,  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  to  one  of  its  late 
members,  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock.  With  the 
Bst.  George  S.  Webster,  the  Rev.|George  L. 
Onrtis,  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf  and  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Ferris,  fellow  Qaills,  Dr.  Babcock 
accompanied  the  Anbnrn  Seminary  party  in 
its  trip  through  the  East  in  the  spring  of 
1901.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  Dr.  Babcock 
contracted  the  fatal  illness  which  took  him 
from  ns,  and  in  the  course  of  a  most  charming 
lecture,  illustrated  by  the  etereopticon,  Mr. 
Elmendorf  showed  the  pool  where  many  of  the 
party  bathed  and  to  which  it  is  believed  the 
fatal  illness  is  to  be  attributed. 

As  to  the  lecture,  presented  for  the  first  time, 
Mr.  Elmendorf  fairly  took  this  audience  with 
him  from  the  moment  of  arrival  at  Joppa,  to 
the  final  scene,  through  all  the  storied  cities 
and  towns,  over  the  famous  roads,  through  the 
fields  with  the  shepherds  driving  their  flocks 
over  the  hills — those  to  the*eonth  desolate  and 
barren  of  verdure,  those  to  the  north  richly 
shaded  by  the  ancient  olive — through  the  tombs 
and  by  the  pools,  beneath  the  very  walls  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  famous  marble  quarry  of 
Solomon,  from  which  was  taken  the  marble  for 
the. Temple.  During  the  lecture  we  learned 
many  new  things  of  our  many-sided  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock,  the  charm  of  his  companionship,  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  all  with  whom  he  ctune  in  contact 
and  especially  of  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
his  meetings  with  the  students  of  the]^Syrian 
College. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture.  President  Mornay 
Williams  requested  Mr.  Webster  to  present  a 
Minute  in  memory  of  Dr.  Babcock,  which 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock  enjoyed  the  goodly  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Qaili;Clnb  for  the  brief  space  of  only  one  year. 
He  repeatedly  expressed  his  appreciation  of  its  high 
character,  entered  with  enthnsiastic  sest  into  its  spirit, 
gave  himself  with  all  his  generous  nature  to  those  he 
met  here,  and  won  for  himself  warm  friends  who  keenly 
miss  his  nnlqne  and  charming  personality. 

Dr.  Babcock  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  August  8. 
1858.  He  was  reare  1  in  a  Christian  home  where  be  early 
showed  fondness  for  study.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  was 
prepared  to  enter  Yale  College  where  bis  forbears  were 
educated.  His  cherished  plans  were  abandoned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  limited  means,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  (1879)  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  imme¬ 
diately  entered  Anbnrn  Theological  Seminary  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1882  in  the  class  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith,  of  this  city,  and  the  Bev.  Dr. 
James  S.  Riggs,  Professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  In  .Tanuary  of  the  senior  year  in  the  Seminary  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lockport,  N .  Y.  Here  he  served,  beloved  and 
successful,  till  October,  1887,  when  he  accepted  the  call 
of  the  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  He  soon  made  a  home  for  himself  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  that  city.  When  the  Brick  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  city  called  him  in  1899  to  succeed 
the  gifted  and  beloved  Dr  Henry  van  Dyke,  every  effort 
was  made  to  retain  t  im  in  Baltimore.  The  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Church  and  congregation  he  served,  repre- 

entatives  of  all  the  other  churches,  the  professors  and 
students  of  John's  Hopkins  University,  and  the  scboolsoi 
the  city,  as  well  as  policemen  and  car  drivers  who  could 
not  attend  church,  united  in  their  sincere  regret  at  his  de¬ 
parture.  But,  as  be  expressed  it,  “  It  is  a  question  now 
of  the  nest  or  the  arena.  It  is  God's  call  to  come  out  and 
stand  on  the  firing  line,  and  I  dare  not  refuse.”  He  be¬ 
gan  work  here  in  January,  19(X).  In  February,  1901,  he 


went  abroad,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Babcock,  Drs.  Smith 
and  Higgs,  and  about  forty  other  congenial  friends. 
This  trip  had  been  planned  before  be  left  Baltimore.  He 
very  much  deprecated  its  breaking  in  ui>on  bis  work  so 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  pastorate.  But  his 
Church  appreciated  its  value  to  him  and  to  them,  and 
bade  him  God-speed  in  the  confident  hope  of  his  return. 
He  visited  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Constan¬ 
tinople.  He  was  taken  ill  with  Mediterranean  fever  on 
the  steamer  from  Constantinople  as  we  neared  Brindisi, 
and  at  Naples  was  cared  for  in  the  International  Hos¬ 
pital  for  one  week,  when  his  spirit  took  its  flight  in  an 
acute  attack  of  mania  on  the  morning  of  May  18, 1901. 

For  all  who  knew  Dr.  Babcock,  this  ending  of  his  short 
life  at  the  very  height  of  bis  power  and  usefulness  was 
like  a  swift  and  unlooked-for  blow  between  the  eyes- 
We  cannot  fathom  the  mystery,  but  we  can  study  those 
traits  of  character  which  made  him  so  universally  be" 
loved  and  so  eminently  successful. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Hillis  regarding  our  late  beloved 
President  McKinley  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Dr. 
Babcock's  early  life.  “He  was  trained  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  adversity  under  the  Professors  hard  work  and 
bard  knocks.''  Dr.  Babsock  was  considered  a  genius 
because  of  the  versatility  of  bis  attainments.  But  this 
was  largely  the  result  of  his  quick  apprehension  and  bis 
patient  application.  When  a  lad  he  was  thoroughly 
trained  in  music,  which  he  loved  with  all  the  passion  of 
bis  artistic  and  poetic  nature,  and  which  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  musical  composition,  in  singing  and  in  the  play¬ 
ing  of  several  musical  instruments  with  high  profes¬ 
sional  skill.  He  wrote  good  poetry  out  of  his  rich  and 
deep  experience  o ,  life.  He  was  too  alert  in  seeing  the 
pressing  points  of  human  needs,  and  too  generous  and 
self-sacrificing  in  his  eagerness  to  meet  ft  jem,  to  seek 
recognition  either  as  a  scholar  or  an  author.  He  loved 
good  books  and  studied  them  faithfully,  always  with  the 
homiletic  practical  aim  in  view.  His  thought  was 
bright,  hopeful,  incisive  and  vigorous  and  often  epigram¬ 
matic  in  form.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Rpeer  has  well  said  of 
him,  “  He  did  not  seek  to  be  philosophical  or  abstruse. 
He  did  seek  to  be  personal  and  direct  and  to  catch  each 
man's  conscience  and  will  and  life  and  soul  with 
the  jubilant  symphonic  truth  of  God.”  This  made  Dr. 
Babcock  the  prince  of  popular  preachers.  All  his  ac¬ 
complishments  and  attainments,  his  talents  and  powers, 
were  utilized  to  perfect  the  one  ideal  of  his  life,  to  be  a 
good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  never  seemed  con¬ 
scious  of  his  popularity  except  to  be  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  others.  His  was  the  genuinely 
humble  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  true  -reatness. 
He  met  responsibilities  with  conscientious  fidelity 
which  easily  made  him  a  leader,  but  leadership  for  its 
o  ''n  sake  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him.  When  be  came 
to  New  York,  be  was  flooded  with  invitations  outside 
his  church,  which  he  declined,  as  be  said,  that  he  might 
not  go  into  a  permanent  decline  later,  and  that  he  might 
grow  roots  before  putting  forth  leaves.  How  deeply 
these  roots  grew  in  the  lives  be  touched  is  evidenced  by 
the  universal  grief  at  his  dt  parture.  When  the  news  of 
his  death  was  announced  in  a  Sunday  School  to  which 
he  had  spoken  at  Christmas  on  “  Redeeming  the  Time,” 
one  of  the  small  boys  went  home  in  tears  to  his  mother 
and  said,  “I  was  going  to  tell  Dr.  Babcock,  when  I  grew 
up,  how  I  had  tried  to  redeem  the  time,  and  now  I  can- 
not  tell  him  till  the  resurrection  day.''  That  Dr.  Bab- 
eock  “appreciated  this  appreciation,''  to  use  bis  own 
phrase,  is  evident  from  bis  remark  to  bis  wife  on  the 
steamer  a  few  days  after  leaving  New  York.  He  said, 
“This  has  been  the  richest  year  of  my  life;  I  have  never 
had  such  tools  to  work  with  before,  and  I  am  profoui  dly 
touched  and  grateful  for  the  many  lo7ing  friends  I  have 
made  upon  such  short  acquaintance.” 

As  a  companion  and  friend  Dr.  Babcock  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  beloved  of  men.  On  October  4th, 
1882,  he  married  Katherine  Tallman,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Tallman  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  It  was  an  ideal  union  of  kindred 


spirits.  To  her  and  to  the  peculiarly  devoted  inner  olr 
ole  of  brothers  and  sisters  we  tender  our  loyal  heartfelt 
sympathy.  , 

While  we  miss  in  the  Quill  Club  the  genial  and  fun  - 
loving,  the  earnest  and  serious,  the  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing,  the  polished  and  cultured,  the  noble  and 
gifted,  the  honored  and  trusted,  the  loving  and  beloved 
brother,  whose  spirit  was  so  completely  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  whose  life  was  so  like  his  who 
went  about  doing  good,  let  ns  rejoice  with  grateful 
hearts  in  the  blessing  of  his  friendship.and  let  each  of 
ns  bravely  face  our  future  under  the  inspiration  of  bis 
life,  now  crowned  with  eternal  glory. 

Professor  Fagnani  and  Mr.  Elsing  then  spoke 
on  the  Minute,  giving  incidents  personally 
known  to  themselves  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock.  The  remarks  of  both  speakers  were  ex¬ 
tremely  affecting,  showing  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  Babcock  over  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  during  his  life  in  Baltimore 
and  in  this  city,  not  only  over  those  of  bis 
own  church  and  denomination,  but  among  all 
churches  and  creeds,  holding  and  leading  all  by 
the  power  of  his  wonderful  magnetism  and 
godliness.  As  Professor  Fagnani  said,  he  made 
God  attractive,  he  made  one  fall  in  love  with 
God,  and  whether  preaching  to  Presbyterian, 
Oatholio  or  Jew,  he  who  listened  felt  that  he 
was  being  spoken  to  in  such  a  way  that  it  made 
him  a  better  Presbyterian,  a  better  Catholic, 
or  a  better  Jew. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Elder  said:  The  mystery  of 
bis  death  is  with  God,  the  loss  is  with  ns. 

The  evening  closed  with  the  singing  by  the 
Club  of  the  hymn : 

For  all  thy  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest 
Who  thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confessed, 

Thy  name,  O  Jesus,  be  forever  blessed, 

Alleluia! 


THE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

The  Conference  which  closed  its  three  days* 
sessions  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  House  on  Friday 
last  was  the  nineteenth  in  the  series  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  remarkable  of  them 
all. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  so 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  may  be  construed  into 
responsibility  for  the  taking  off  of  the  great 
magistrate,  who  like  another  Duncan  “wore 
his  honors  so  meekly,  ’  ’  and  who  in  his  exalted 
position  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
measures  recommended  by  this  body,  there  was 
a  note  of  even  deeper,  more  assured  and  possi¬ 
bly  sterner  conviction  than  usual  in  the  discus¬ 
sions. 

It  was  already  felt  at  the  Conference  last 
year  that  our  new  relations  to  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  gave  an  expansion  to 
the  wardship  of  the  nation  which  should  be 
recognized  in  these  discnssions.  This  year  a  far 
more  prominent  place  in  the  proceedings  was 
given  to  this  part  of  our  national  responsibil¬ 
ity,  especially  in  the  morning  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Twombly  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  followed  up  his  report  on 
Hawaii  last  year,  by  a  full  and  excellent  paper 
on  that  people  and  country,  designed  to  throw 
light  on  the  present  situation  by  showing  what 
lay  back  of  it.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Smiley,  with  some  remarks  on  what  we  had  to 
face  in  Hawaii  as  the  type  of  the  problems  we 
shall  have  to  meet  in  all  our  new  possessions ; 
and  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Birnie  of  Rye,  in 
this  state,  with  a  sketch  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Hawaii  in  the  last  five  years  and  of 
the  present  situation  there.  Congress,  he  said 
had  put  the  political  power  in  the  bands  of  an 
incompetent  minority.  The  result  bad  been 
the  destruction  of  peace  aud  confidence  among 
the  people ;  interest  had  gone  up ;  morals  had 
gone  down  and  the  situation  was  one  to  require 
patience  and  much  study  of  its  elements.  It 
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WM  eore  to  resalt  in  a  bad  reflex  inflnenoe  at 
ihome,  bat  if  the  people  are  patient  and  do 
their  duty  the  thing  can  be  straightened  ont. 

'Dbe  problem  of  oar  relation  to  the  Fiiip- 
pines  was  opened  by  the  Hon.  Darwin  B. 
James,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Oommission, 
who  disoassed  the  direct  qaestion  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Abbott  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  followed  with  an  impressive  address 
based  on  his  personal  observation  in  Manila 
and  oar  Paoifio  possessions  in  the  spring  of 
1899. 

”He  was  followed  by  his  brother,  the  well 
known  Editor  of  The  Oatlook,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abobtt,  who  presented  a  series  of  ad¬ 
mirably  clear,  sharp  and  well  thought  oat 
propositions  on  the  daty  of  a  Christian  nation 
to  saoh  a  group  of  dependent  wards  as  have 
been  thrown  on  as. 

All  this  with  the  superb  address  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Beard  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  on  the  edncational  work  going  on 
in  “Cuba’s  little  sister,”  Pnrto  Rico,  will 
show  that  the  Mohonk  Conference  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  basis  of  disoassion  so  as  to^mbraoe 
al  the  wards  of  the  nation  new  and  old,  and 
bring  together  for  fall  and  free  discussion  all 
sorts  of  people  who  wish  to  consider  oar  duties 
to^these  races  on  a  basis  of  Christian  principle. 

The  Indian  problem  was  the  fundamental 
theme  to  which  the  Conference  naturally  re¬ 
verted,  and  yet  the  whole  disoassion  of  the 
sabjeot  was  dominated  by  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  all  friendsof  the  Indian  present  and 
those  best  acquainted  with  his  needs  and  pros¬ 
pects,  that  the  problem  as  such  should  in  the 
next  ten  or  twenty  years  disappear  and  be 
known  only  as  a  part  of  the  general  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  state  to  its  citizens  and  of  the 
oitizn  to  the  state. 

The  topics  brought  up  carried  not  only  the 
Indian  qaestion,  but  went  down  to  the  very 
bottom  of  social  and  political  life  and  out  into 
the  whole  field  of  social  and  individual  rela¬ 
tions. 

Senator  Dawes,  the  constitutional  expounder 
«nd  author  of  our  present  Indian  policy,  though 
not  able  to  be  present  in  person,  was  present 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Conference  and 
read  in  one  of  the  earlier  sessions.  It  summar¬ 
ized  the  points  and  principles  of  the  Indian 
policy  as  leading  up  to  property  in  severalty 
and  independent  citizenship,  and  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  whole  Conference. 

The  Conference  was  in  a  sense  a  carefully 
eelected  body,  composed  of  the  men  and  women 
who  know  most  about  this  subject  and  are 
most  deeply  engaged  In  it.  The  discussions 
were  remarkable  for  the  combination  of  the 
highest  ofdcial  authority  with  the  fullest^free- 
dom  of  individual  expression,  and  the  brilliant 
part  taken  by  the  ladies  present,  as]  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Miss  Collins,  so  widely  known  for^her  work 
among  the  Dakotahs;  Miss]  Scovil,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  Miss  Estella 
Real,  Government  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools ;  Mrs.  Donbleday,  who  spoke  of  Indian 
art  and  basket-making;  Mrs.  Qnentin,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Indian  Association;  Mrs. 
Candace  Wheeler,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  Art  Department  at  Chicago,  and  many 
others. 

The  Conference  owed  much  of  its'solid  im¬ 
portance  to  the  presence  and  active  '^participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  the 
Christian  gentleman  who  has  begun  his  second 
term  in  the  office,  William  A.  Jones  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  the  Hon.  James  S.  Sberman'of  Utica, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs;  Colonel  Pratt,  who  came  Ffrom  his 
school  at  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Frissell,  the  succef  - 
«or  of  General  Armstrong  at  Hampton ;  the 
late  Commissioner  General  Morgan,  General 
Whittlesey  and  General  Eaton,  formerly  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education ;  Senator  Fonlke  of  In¬ 


diana  and  President  Sloonm  of  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege,  and  other  efficient  speakers  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned,  while  over  all  presided  with 
inimitable  grace  and  wit  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 
Secretary  of  the  Indian  Commission. 

The  great  features  of  the  disoassion  are 
brought  out  in  the  Platform  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  Tork  Journals  Friday  last, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  American.  We 
condense  them  into  a  few  salient  points  which 
make  the  Congress  memorable  one  in  the  se¬ 
ries.  First:  The  strong  assertion  that  our  In¬ 
dian  policy  must  from  this  time  be  directed  in 
the  line  of  the  Da  ves  Bill  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  property  in  severalty  among  the  In¬ 
dians  and  their  absorption  into  the  body  of 
citizens.  Second:  The  gradual  breaking  up  of 
the  Reservations  by  the  allotment  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  land  and  its  proceeds,  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  agencies  and  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  Indian  Bureau  within  a  period  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  The  conviction  that  this  was 
poFsible  was  strikingly  unanimous  iu  the  Con¬ 
ference,  as  was  also  the  conviction  that  the 
great  obstacle  was  not  the  Indians  themselves, 
but  the  Agencies,  and  the  spoils  system  of  pol¬ 
itics.  The  great  fanlt  with  out  system  both  of 
schools  and  of  rations  have  been  that  it  pauper¬ 
ized  the  ludians,  and  failed  to  train  them  for 
independent,  individual  citizenship.  The  best 
steps  taken  daring  the  year  were  the  large  ex¬ 
tension  of  citizenship  among  the  Indians  and 
the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  mar¬ 
riages. 

The  third  great  feature  of^the  Conference  was 
its  recognition  of  the  new  responsibilities  of 
the  nation  to  the  dependent  people  in  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  This 
sabjeot  was  approached  not  only ’with  a  relig¬ 
ious  seriousness,  but  with  the  conviction  that 
with  all  the  diffioalties]whioh  surround  us  there 
are  points  of  great  hopefulness  and  promise  in 
the  situation,  such  for  example,  as  tne  attitude 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  large  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject.  The  keynotes  of  the 
meeting  we  should  describe  as:  No  more  pau. 
perizing  of  the  Indians  hydrations  or  by  the 
system  of  education;  the  earliest  possible  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Agencies,  and  all  on  the  basis  of  a  true 
Christianity  without  churchianity. 

A  beautiful  feature  of  the  meetings  on  Friday 
was  the  presence  in  a  body  of  the  sixty  Cuban 
teachers  sent  to  the  country  by  the  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  for  three  years’  training  under  effi¬ 
cient  teac'rers  to  learn  our  methods. 


A  CHURCH  WITH  A  HISTORY 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1804,  a 
sturdy  band  of  pioneers  went  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut,  by  [ox  cart  and  farm 
wagon,  through  the  woods  and  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Far  Western 
frontier  settlement,  Ithaca,  in  Tompkins 
County,  New  York.  They  built  a  wooden 
churob,  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  and  for 
twelve  years  the  little  church  bore  a  brave 
though  feeble  witness  for  Christ  amongst  the 
turbulent  and  reckless  frontier  folk.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Gerritt  Mandeville,  for  eight 
years  stood  manfully  in  his  lot,  but  he  resigned 
in  1812,  and  for  four  years  the  little  flock  was 
without  a  shepherd.  It  was  daring  Mr.  Man- 
deville’s  pastorate  that  the  great  grandparents 
of  the  present  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  emi¬ 
grated  from  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  to  the  little 
frontier  settlement,  and  so  began  that  relation¬ 
ship  between  Stockbridge,  Ithaca  and  this 
paper,  which  for  the  last  half  century  especi¬ 
ally  has  been  very  close.  i 

In  1816  came  to  Ithaca  that  giant  of  pastoral 
ability,  William  Wisner,  and  then  began  that 
series  of  revivals  which  in  thirteen  years  trans¬ 
formed  the  feeble,  fainting  church  of  scarce  a 
score  of  members  into  a  religious  force,  eight 
hundred  strong,  which  for  three-quarters  of  a 


century  has  held  up  the  banner  of  Presbyter¬ 
ianism  in  that  beautiful  little  town,  which 
still,  despite  its  great  university  and  its  large 
wealth,  maintains  much  of  the  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  of  its  Puritan  ancestry. 
But  it  was  not  without  a  straggle  that  the 
Puritan  element  made  itself  dominant.  The 
story  of  “Father  Wiener’s”  contests  with  the 
ungodly,  with  the  spirit  of  infidelity  and 
license  that  was  rampant  in  Central  New  York 
in  the  first  third  of  the  last  century,  is  one  of 
the  romances  of  the  Church,  as  thrilling  and 
absorbing,  conld  it  find  a  narrator,  as  any  his¬ 
torical  romance  which  the  public  is  now  greed¬ 
ily  devouring.  The  story  is  in  part  enshrined 
in  a  little  old  fashioned  book,  carefully  treas¬ 
ured  in  the  libraries  of  the  few  survivors  of 
those  exciting  days,  “Incidents  in  a  Pastor’s 
Life,”  but  these  incidents  say  nothing  of  tlie 
abuse  and  threats,  the  jeers  and  insults,  to 
which  the  doughty  pastor  was  subject,  but  speaks 
only  of  those  wrestlings  for  souls  which  bore 
such  abundant  fruit,  in  winning  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Christ  in  a  widely  scattered  and  thinly 
settled  community  eight  hundred  men,  women 
and  children  (many  of  the  latter)  as  members 
of  a  single  chnrch. 

To  trace  the  history  of  this  pioneer  church 
would  be  impossible  here.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago  we  gave  our  readers  an  account  of  the  new 
building  which  the  Presbyterians  of  Ithaca 
were  about  to  erect  on  the  sacred  site  of  the 
little  frontier  church— replaced  fifty  years  later 
by  a  stately  brick  edifice,  insufficient  after 
nearly  half  a  century  of  service  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  activities  of  this  strong  church.  That  new 
church  was  dedicated  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
this  month,  and  in  another  part  of  this  paper 
will  be  found  a  description  of  the  admirable 
new  building,  designed  and  erected  by  that 
worthy  Presbyterian  architect,  Mr.  J.  O.  Oady 
of  this  city.  The  dedication  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  young  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Fitschen  Jr., who  since  1897  has  ably  continued 
the  succession  of  such  names  as  Mandeville, 
Wisner,  Campbell,  McOnllongh,  MacHarg, 
Hunt,  Torrey,  White,  Stryker  and  Fiske. 

One  fact  comes  down  from  the  past  history 
of  this  church  which  may  be  pondered  to  profit 
to-day.  Dr.  Wisner,  asking  for  his  readers  the 
qaestion,  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  keep 
alive  and  to  the  highest  pitch  of  spiritual  effi¬ 
ciency  a  widely  scattered  church  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  members,  replied  that  it  was  through  the 
service  of  the  eldership.  The  entire  church  was 
districted  aud  each  district  was  put  under  the 
church  of  au  elder,  who  was  expected  to  know 
personally  the  spiritual  state  of  every  church 
member  under  his  care,  and  to  report  upon  it 
regularly  to  his  pastor.  Farther,  the  elders 
were  expected  to  hold  weekly  neighborhood 
prayer  meetings  in  various  parts  of  each  dis¬ 
trict,  finding  leaders  from  the  locality.  And 
this  was  done,  daring  the  long  term  of  Dr.  Wie¬ 
ner’s  pastorate  (1816-1838,  1888-1849).  No 

wonder  that  this  church  was  almost  cou- 
stantly  maintained  in  a  revival  state.  Here 
surely,  is  a  counsel— not  of  perfection,  but  of 
practical  possibility— for  the  present  day. 


DR.  PENTECOST  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD 
The  news  that  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  of 
Yonkers  was  about  to  lay  down  the  pastorate 
to  resume  on  a  somewhat  unique  plan  that  work 
of  a  missionary  evangelist  for  which  he  is  sin¬ 
gularly  qualified,  came  no  doubt  with  a  shook 
of  surprise  to  many  who  however  at  once  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fitness  of  the  step.  On  another  page 
we  record  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  West¬ 
chester.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  touch  upon 
the  deep  grief  of  his  people  in  parting  with 
such  a  pastor,  nor  to  add  that  in  spite  of  sor¬ 
row  they  recognize  that  he  has  done  well  to 
obey  the  higher  call— that  of  our  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Most  wisely  in  view  of  the 
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new  problems  on  the  Mission  fields  of  the  Fur 
Bast,  incident  to  the  events  of  the  past  two 
years,  the  Board  have  called  to  their  aid  one  so 
well  acqaainted  with  the  foreign  field,  and  so 
well  adapted  to  reckon  with  its  problems.  It 
was  Dr.  Ewing,  who  is  now  in  the  Philippines, 
having  been  sent  there  from  India  to  look  over 
tbe  field,  who  advised  the  Board  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sending  a  “strong  man"  oat  there  for 
at  least  a  year  to  organize  the  work,  and  natu¬ 
rally  saggested  Dr.  Pentecost  as  fitted  for  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

Dr.  Pentecost  had  spent  a  part  of  the  snm- 
mer  abroad,  and  preaching  for  his  former  Lon¬ 
don  charge — the  Maryleboae  Presbyterian 
Oharoh— a  people  who  regard  him  with  great 
affection.  They  gave  him  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  and  filled  the  great  church  to  the 
doors  all  through  July  and  August,  when  Lon¬ 
don  is  supposed  to  be  empty. 

If  we  rightly  remember,  it  was  immediately 
on  his  return  from  his  missionary  tour  of  India, 
during  which  he  was  heard  with  special  interest 
in  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  other  chief  cities, 
that  he  was  called  to  this  church.  Mindful  of 
of  his  experience  and  observation  in  missionary 
lands  and  aware  of  his  aptitude  in  affairs,  our 
Board  calls  him  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
initiating  and  directing  operations  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  The  movement  is  surely  a  wise  one. 

When  Dr.  Pentecost  returned  from  Europe, 
several  members  of  his  church,  who  had  heard 
of  his  proposed  resignation,  and  who  wished 
him  to  reconsider,  if  possible,  met  him  at  the 
dock  and  said,  “Dr.  Pentecost,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  you  want,  as  our  pastor,  you  may  have 
it,  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do,  we  will  do 
it.  ’  ’  The  Doctor  was  very  grateful  for  their 
assurance  of  co-operation  in  oharoh  work,  but 
be  could  not  permit  their  warm  friendship  to 
infinence  him  to  turn  aside  from  what  he  re- 
gsirded  the  path  of  duty. 

The  Oharoh  needs  him  now  in  its  larger 
field.  Its  movements  in  our  new  possessions  need 
to  be  governed  by  a  wise  discretion,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  spirit  of  tbe  most  exalted  Chris¬ 
tian  wisdom  One  able  to  combine  energy 
with  a  thorough  discretion  is  needed  now,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  recent  hopeful  federa¬ 
tion  movement,  and  Dr.  Pentecost  has  both,' 
with  a  missionary  enthusiasm  truly  apostolic. 
We  wish  him  God-speed  in  his  heaven  ap¬ 
pointed  task. 

PRISON  PROBLEMS 

With  that  doomed  wretch  who  plunged  a 
nation  and  tbe  civilized  world  into  mourning 
awaiting  next  week  bis  righteous  doom,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  small  significance  that  next 
Sunday,  October  27,  is  “Prison  Sunday.”  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  pastors  of  our  churches 
will  not  permit  the  multiplicity  of  religious 
interests  at  the  present  time  to  crowd  this  sub¬ 
ject  out  of  their  serious  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  leading  review  in  our  Book  Table 
this  week  tells  something  of  the  awful  cost  of 
crime  to  this  nation,  estimated  in  money.  Dr. 
Swinnerton’s  article  on  another  page  shows 
the  far  reaching  and  tremendously  difficult  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  a  mere  social 
question,  this  of  the  cost  and  tbe  oonsequences 
and  the  causes  of  crime ;  it  is  a  profoundly  re¬ 
ligious  question.  We  have  more  than  once  in 
a  similar  connection  referred  to  the  fact  that 
tbe  French  government,  alarmed  ten  years  ago 
by  the  frightful  increase  in  child  crime  and 
child  suicide,  set  one  of  their  leading  penolo¬ 
gists — at  that  time  an  agnostic,  to  the  study  of 
the  subject,  and  in  that  book  which  is  now 
classic.  Grime  and  the  School,  he  stated  it  to 
be  bis  profound  and  deliberate  conviction  that 
the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  re¬ 
ligions  instruction  in  the  scbools.  We  may 
well  take  this  teaching  to  heart  and  ponder 
what  Dr.  Swinnerton  proposes  for  our  own 


remedy  of  this  ill,  which  prevails  with  us,  as 
well  as  in  France.  Tbe  unique  and  imperative 
importance  of  the  Bible  and  especially  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  text  book  for  children  is 
not  that  it  teaches  this  or  that  religion,  but 
that  it  alone  of  all  literature  directly  awakens 
the  God-consciousness  in  tbe  child’s  mind. 
These  are  considerations  well  worthy  of  a  pas¬ 
tor’s  attention  on  Prison  Sunday,  and  with 
them  comes  the  duty  of  informing  his  people 
of  the  actual  condition  of  prison  problems.  At 
present  tbe  energies  of  the  Prison  Association 
are  bent  to  the  task  of  establishing  probation 
as  a  part  of  the  judicial  system  of  this  state. 
Surely  one  of  the  most  important  of  social 
duties  is  to  rescue  first  offenders  from  a  life  of 
crime.  Already  a  large  number  of  cases  have 
been  investigated  by  the  agents  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  those  recommended  for  probation 
are  placed  in  its  custody.  This  work  of  proba¬ 
tion  is  essentially  preventive,  as  well  as  cor¬ 
rective,  and  with  larger  means  of  action,  the 
area  of  rescue  could  be  greatly  enlarged.  An 
intelligent  public  should  amply  support  this 
Association,  whose  officers  are:  Obarlton  T. 
Lewis  LL. D.,  President;  Eugene  Smith,  Sec¬ 
retary  ;  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Gorrespooding 
Secretary;  Gornelins  B.  Gold,  Treasurer,  186 
East  Fifteenth  street.  New  York. 


MOHONK  IN  ITS  GARMENTS  OF  GOLD 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  D.D. 

Although  the  previous  dry  weather  had  not 
been  very  favorable  for  coloring  the  forests 
with  their  autumnal  hues,  yet  they  are  making 
a  goodly  show.  Tbe  face  of  Skytop  is  one 
gorgeous  garment  of  green  and  gold— as  the 
pines  are  intermingled  with  the  maples,  chest¬ 
nuts  and  birches.  Why  some  of  the  maples 
take  on  scarlet,  and  others  are  clad  in  a  golden 
hue,  is  a  conundrum  not  yet  solved  by  the  nat¬ 
uralists.  In  fact,  the  whole  problem  of  the 
brilliant  apparelling  of  certain  kinds  of  trees 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  mystery.  Per¬ 
haps  no  better  answer  can  be  given  than  that 
one  by  Mr.  Smiley’s  little  grandson  when  he 
was  asked,  “Why  are  yonder  trees  red  and  yel¬ 
low?”  and  he  replied,  “I  suppose  because  God 
made  them  so.” 

The  annual  Indian  Gonference  is  in  session 
here  this  week.  As  usual,  it  brings  together 
a  large  company  of  men  from  all  quarters  who 
are  prominent  in  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  re¬ 
ligious  philanthropies—  i  id  of  honorable  women 
not  a  few.  Many  of  tlis  veterans  are  here; 
but  the  good  gray  head  of  grand  old  Ex-Sen¬ 
ator  Da  ires  of  Massachusetts  is  not  visible. 
For  several  years  bis  connection  with  Indian 
affairs  has  made  him  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  these  Gonferences.  Advancing  age, 
impaired  health,  and  the  severe  affliction  of 
the  death  of  his  excellent  wife  have  all  com¬ 
bined  to  keep  him  at  his  Pittsfield  home. 
Among  all  the  eminent  civilians  in  this  land, 
I  do  not  know  of  one  who  is  more  thoroughly 
lovable  than  Senator  Dawes.  He  was  born  in 
the  same  house  (in  Gummington,  Mass.)  which 
gave  birth  to  the  poet  Bryant.  Probaby  no 
other  bouse  in  the  land  can  boast  such  a  doable 
honor. 

Yesterday  morning  at  the  Gonference,  Gen. 
James  Grant  Wilson  read  a  very  beautiful  let¬ 
ter  from  Mrs.  Whipple,  the  widow  of  Bishop 
Whipple  of  Minnesota,  giving  an  account  of 
her  husband’s  closing  hours.  The  Bishop  had 
always  attended  tbe  Gonferences  when  able 
to  do  so  and  his  eloquent  addresses  were  al¬ 
ways  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  If  the 
Indians  ever  rear  a  monument  to  any  man,  it 
ought  to  bear  the  name  of  this  heroic  and  holy- 
hearted  Bishop.  On  that  monument  let  it  be 
recorded  that  he  was  known  among  his  Indian 
friends  as  “Straight  Tongue,”  because  he 
never  deceived  them.  Since  John  Eliot  there 


has  been  no  such  Apostle  to  the  Red  Men  as 
Whipple;  and  I  question  whether  the  Episoopa 
Ghurcb  has  produced  any  man  in  these  years 
who  has  come  quite  so  close  to  the  apostolic 
model.  They  made  a  great  lion  of  him  in 
England;  be  preached  before  Queen  Victoria, 
who  presented  him  with  her  portrait  and  her 
book  on  the  Highlands ;  he  dedicated  the  mon¬ 
ument  to  Tennyson  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  he 
was  loaded  with  honors  from  the  great,  but  I 
suspect  that  nothing  so  delighted  his  great 
heart  as  the  welcome  he  received  in  many  a 
wigwam  throughout  his  diocese.  When  a 
young  man  in  this  state  he  was  active  in 
“Whig”  conventions;  and  when  be  entered  the 
ministry  Thurlow  Weed  remarked  that  he 
hoped  “that  a  good  politician  had  not  been 
spoiled  to  make  a  poor  preacher.  ’  ’  Down  on 
yonder  piazza  by  the  lake  side,  1  bad  my  last 
chat  with  the  handsome  old  Bishop,  who  had 
the  joyous  vivacity  of  a  schoolboy.  We  were 
almost  exactly  of  the  same  age ;  he  was  born 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1822,  in  the  town  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.— the  place  in  which  Charles  G. 
Finney  was  converted. 

One  of  the  distinguished  attendants  at  this 
Gonference  is  the  Hon.  James  Sherman  of 
Utica,  who  is  about  as  strong  a  man  as  New 
York  has  in  Gongress  to-day.  Good  old  Gen¬ 
eral  Whittlesev  of  course  is  here,  and  Dr.  Mer¬ 
rill  E.  Gates  and  Dr  Frissell  of  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  who  are  all  laboring  for  the  welfare  of 
tbe  Indians  To-day  a  company  of  Guban 
teachers  from  tbe  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz 
are  expected  to  visit  the  Gonference.  There 
are  several  of  the  Society  of  Friends  here ;  for 
since  the  days  of  William  Penn  the  Quakers 
have  always  made  it  a  specialty  to  “have  a 
concern  on  their  minds”  for  the  red  man. 
How  I  wish  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  millions  of  our  negro  fellow-countrymen 
were  as  simple  and  easy  as  that  of  the  small 
remnant  of  tbe  aborigines  I 

I  meet  here  some  of  the  members  of  the 
sorely  bereaved  Fifth  Avenue  Gburch  of  New 
York.  After  thirty  years  of  unbroken  pros¬ 
perity  what  a  snocession  of  trials  has  befallen 
that  noble  church !  It  is  bard  to  be  reconciled 
to  tbe  blow  which  deprived  them  of  such  a 
rare  combination  of  preacher,  pastor,  scholar, 
and  godly-minded  servant  of  his  Master  as  Dr. 
Purves.  He  brought  with  him  a  subtle  physi¬ 
cal  malady  when  he  took  up  the  load  of  that 
great  parish,  and  whenever  I  met  him  I  saw 
how  his  prodigious  work  was  telling  upon  his 
constantly  diminishing  strength.  Christ  Jesus 
still  has  his  martyrs  who  count  not  their  lives 
dear  if  they  can  but  achieve  the  full  measure  of 
a  glorious  service ;  and  such  a  crown'of  martyr¬ 
dom  rests  on  tbe  memory  of  the  beloved  George 
T.  Purves.  May  God  send  to  that  dock  an¬ 
other  like  him  I 


Editorial  Notes 


We  regret  that  the  following  interesting  no¬ 
tice  reached  us  too  late  for  our  last  issue.  We 
trust  that  even  at  tbe  eleventh  hour  it  may 
reach  the  eye  of  some  who  would  grieve  to  be 
deprived  of  tbe  privilege  of  hearing  Principal 
Salmond  speak:  The  Rev.  Stewart  D.  F.  Sal- 
mond  M.  A.,  D. D.,  Principal  of  the  United 
Free  Ghurch  Gollege,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  The  Theology  of  tbe  Nine¬ 
teenth  Gentury  and  its  Movements,  Especially 
in  Great  Britain,  in  the  Adams  Gbapel  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  700  Park  avenue, 
to-morrow,  Friday  afternoon,  Ootober  25,  at 
4.30  o’clock.  The  lecture  is  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 


Messrs.  Wunderlich  and  Gompany  invite  th» 
public  to  see  a  new  etching  by  A.  H.  Haig, 
Gefaln  Cathedral. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Creed  that  we  Need 


Joseph  A.  Vance,  D.D. 


What  is  the  Creed  that  oar  Charoh  needs  to¬ 
day?  That  depends  entirely  on  the  nse  to 
vrhioh  wo  wish  to  put  the  Creed. 

Some  of  as  want  a  Creed  that  will  unite 
Christendom;  but  the  desire  is  not  likely  to  be 
gratified;  and  that  is  the  case,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Church’s  narrowness  or  stubborn¬ 
ness,  but  because  of  a  Creed’s  limitations.  We 
already  have  in  The  Apostle’s  Creed,  “the 
Creed  of  Christendom,”  and  it  already  unites 
Christendom  in  so  far  as  a  mere  Creed  ever 
will  unite  it. 

Some  of  us  want  a  Creed  that  will  give  re¬ 
lief  to  the  consciences  of  the  brethren.  That 
is  a  sane  and  philanthropic  desire,  provided 
we  do  not  have  to  make  the  Creed  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  putty  }:o  doit.  "How  sweet  and 
how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity;”  but  if  the  unity  is  not  real 
and  vital,  it  is  foolish  for  us  to  try  to  hide 
the  fact  under  vague  statements.  Schism  is 
an  unholy  thing,  but  parting  from  the  way  of 
the  many  for  conscience's  sake  was  not  schism 
in  Lather’s  day,  and  it  is  not  schism  now. 

Some  of  us  want  a  Creed  that  will  eliminate 
Calvinism.  We  want  to  burn  his  teachings  at 
the  stake  with  as  hot  a  flame  as  be  let  the 
Switzers  kindle  under  Servetus 

The  obsequies  of  Calvinism  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  many  high  places,  and  Calvin’s  mem¬ 
ory  is  not  always  cherished  with  the  most 
hindly  appreciation ;  but  recent  events  have 
made  it  plain  that  this  old  man’s  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Word  of  God  still  have  some  vital 
hold  on  Christian  thought ;  and  no  Creed  from 
which  the  faith  of  Calvin  and  Augustine  and 
Paul  is  eliminated  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

To  what  uses  should  a  Creed  be  adopted? 
All  of  us,  possibly,  agree  with  one  of  our  a- 
blest  and  now  sainted  theologians  that  a  Creed 
should  subserve  four  great  purposes: 

(1)  “To  make,  disseminate  and  preserve  the 
attainments  made  in  the  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  by  any  branch  of  the  Charoh  in  any 
crisis  of  its  development; 

(2)  “To  discriminate  the  truth  from  the 
glosses  of  false  teachers,  and  to  present  it  in 
its  integrity  and  due  proportions ; 

(8)  “To  act  as  the  basis  of  eoolesiastical^fel- 
lowship  among  those  so  nearly  agreed  as  to  be 
able  to  work  together  in  harmony ; 

(4)  “To  be  used  as  instruments  in  the  great 
work  of  popular  instruction.” 

If  these  be  the  cardinal  uses  of  a  Creed,  then 
the  Creed  that  our  Church  needs  to-day  should 
have  four  characteristics: 

1.  We  need  a  Creed  that  is  true  to  the  Word 
of  God.  It  must  express,  not  the  sentimental 
standards  of  the  day,  not  public  opinion,  not 
even  what  we  think  the  Bible  ought  to  teach, 
but  what  we  believe  the  Bible  does  teach. 
The  Word  of  God  has  suffered  some  sharp  at¬ 
tacks  in  the  past  few  decades,  and  the  blows 
have  fallen  hardest  on  heretofore  untried  places 
in  its  armor.  Its  divine  authority  has  been 
questioned  in  many  quarters,  and'many  of  us 
have  put  forth  hands  to  steady  the  ark.  But, 
manifestly,  to  the  very  least  of  our  Church, 
however  widely  divergent  may  be  our  views 
on  such  questions  as  the  composition  and  date 
of  the  Pentateuch  or  the  authorship  of  many 
of  its  booKs,  “the  Word  of  God,  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  ”  is  still  the  only  rule  to  direct  ns  in 
shaping  our  conduct  or  in  formulating  our 
Creed. 

2.  Our  Church  needs  a  Creed  that  expresses  its 
faith.  It  must  not  only  be  true  to  the  Word  of 
God,  but  it  must  be  true  to  our  interpretation 


of  the  Word  of  God,  a  faithful  declaration  of 
what  we  believe  the  Bible  teaches.  It  must 
be  as  honest  as  it  is  Biblical.  We  must  never 
forget  to  distinguish  between  tbe  Bible  and  our 
Creed.  The  Bible  is  God’s  Word,  and  the 
Creed  is  man’s;  but  our  Creed  must  be  so  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Word  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  our  interpretation  of  it  on  the  other,  that 
to  ns  it  shall  speak  with  the  authority  of  God, 
and  to  the  world  with  the  quality  of  sincerity. 

It  must  set  forth  the  faith  of  the  Charoh  in 
its  true  proportions,  for  the  distortion  of  dis¬ 
proportion  is  often  the  most  deceptive  of  false¬ 
hoods. 

By  “the  faith  of  the  Charoh”  is  not  meant 
that  of  the  rank  and  file  of  its  membership, 
but  of  its  teachers  and  leaders.  It  would  be 
an  impossible  task  to  frame  a  Creed  which  ex¬ 
pressed  only  those  articles  of  faith  on  which 
all  Church  members  are  agreed,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  one  which  preserved  the  attain 
ments  of  the  Cl;iarch  as  such  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth.  It  is  a  wise  provision  that 
makes  signature  to  our  doctrinal  standards  a 
test  for  church  office,  and  not  for  church  mem¬ 
bership.  It  would  be  a  long  step  backward  to 
make  assent  to  the  Creed  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  a  condition  of  membership  in  it.  The 
teachers  of  the  Charoh  are  the  men  who  should 
have  the  formulation  of  the  Church’s  Creed  in 
their  hands,  and  the  Creed  of  our  Church 
should  be  one  to  which  they  can  unreservedly 
say,  “Credo.” 

3.  Our  Church  needs  a  Creed  that  is  true  to 
her  past.  Truth  is  germinal,  and  the  roots  of 
the  growth  that  we  see  to-day  strike  backward 
through  many  years.  The  truth  that  fills  the 
consciousness  of  our  Charoh  to-day  is  no 
mushroom  growth  of  a  night.  For  centuries 
the  truth  of  revelation  has  been  entering  into 
the  sap  of  its  life,  and  the  wise  Creed-maker 
of  to-day  will  not  forget  this.  True  progress 
in  the  discovery  of  truth  always  makes  full  use 
of  the  work  of  past  discoverers.  The  top  leaf 
of  the  tree  to-day  is  held  aloft  by  the  growth 
of  many  yesterdays. 

Not  only  must  the  traditional  spirit  which 
in  the  past  has  individualized  us  as  a  denomi¬ 
nation  breathe  itself  into  our  future  life  and 
work,  but  with  that  freedom  from  intellectual 
bigotry,  that  love  for  truth  wherever  found, 
which  has  made  such  torch-bearers  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  past,  the  consciousness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  must  be  brought  under  tribute. 
Thus  will  the  whitest  light  of  truth,  wherever 
found,  be  centered  where  our  Creed  speaks, 
and  all  Christendom’s  heritage  of  truth  from 
the  past  enrich  the  symbols  of  our  faith  to¬ 
day.  As  the  spirit  of  an  old  home  may  be 
breathed  into  the  new  house,  as  old  age  can 
look  arms  with  youth  and  the  fragrance  of 
memory  enrich  hope  and  ambition ;  so  the 
Creed  of  the  past  may  grow  into  the  richer 
Creed  of  to-day,  and  this  into  the  yet  richer 
Creed  of  to-morrow ;  and  the  man  who  loves 
the  past  and  the  man  who  lives  for  the  future, 
the  conservative  and  the  radical,  will  find  a 
common  ground  on  which  to  stand,  will  pos¬ 
sess  a  treasure  equally  precious  to  both,  and  be 
animated  by  a  spirit  that  makes  them  one. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  our  Church  needs  a 
working  Creed.  We  need  a  Creed  that  will  be  a 
sword  of  finely  tempered  steel  in  our  hands  as 
we  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  We  need  a 
Creed  that  speaks  its  message  in  present-day 
language,  that  is  alive  to  present-day  prob¬ 
lems.  Never  in  the  world’s  history  was 
thought  so  keen  as  now.  The  intellectual 
leadership  of  our  Charoh  has  been  pre-eminent 
in  the  past,  but  we  must  have  an  up  to  date 


Creed  if  we  would  hold  that  intellectual  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  future.  A  Creed  that  is  sel¬ 
dom.  if  ever,  read  by  its  laity  and  seldom  dis¬ 
cussed  by  its  clergy,  save  to  clear  the  public 
mind  from  misunderstandings  of  it,  is  a  burden 
on  a  Charoh  instead  of  a  weapon  in  its  hands. 

Our  Charoh  needs  a  Creed  that  can  be  used 
in  the  family  circle  and  Sabbath-school  to-day 
to  educate  our  youth  in  sound  doctrine  and 
guard  their  minds  from  modern  error  that  can 
be  successfully  used  by  the  pulpit  in  the  great 
work  of  popular  instruction,  that  will  meet 
the  heresies  of  false  teachers  to-day,  and  to  all 
minds  lucidly  present  God’s  truth  in  its  simple 
integrity.  We  make  a  poor  failure  at  (his  if 
our  Creed  is  out  of  touch  with  present-day 
thought,  if  it  is  a  closed  book  to  many  because 
of  its  very  laneuage,  and  if  we  have  to  spend 
all  of  our  energy  to  prevent  the  popular  mind 
from  misunderstanding  it. 

Tried  by  all  of  these  tests,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  needs  a  new  Creed.  The  Westminster 
Confession,  sword-scarred  as  it  is,  covered 
with  glory  for  its  splendid  work  in  the  past, 
has  had  its  day.  The  Merrimao  and  the  Moni¬ 
tor  did  some  splendid  fighting  in  Hampton 
Roads  forty  years  ago,  but  they  would  be  of 
little  use,  save  as  death  traps,  in  the  naval  bat¬ 
tles  of  to-day.  The  Charoh  knows  more  of 
truth  and  duty  than  our  Church  fathers  did 
two  centuries  ago,  and  the  hostile  forces  that 
face  the  Church  to-day  are  better  educated  and 
more  intellectually  active  New  heresies  meet 
us  on  forum  and  in  book  stall  and  newspaper, 
new  problems  meet  ns  in  the  social  order,  and 
a  new  spirit,  born  of  a  new  conception  of  God 
and  a  conscience  aroused  to  human  needs,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  heart  of  our  Church. 
We  should  be  false  to  the  very  past,  false  to 
the  spirit  which  moved  those  men  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  when  they  framed  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  if  we  allowed  our  rever¬ 
ence  and  affection  for  the  old  Creed  to  make 
ns  use  it  to  fight  the  battles  of  to-day. 

At  this  juncture  our  Church  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and 
harmony  which  pervaded  the  action  of  the 
Philadelphia  Assembly.  The  popular  state¬ 
ment  of  our  faith  is  being  framed  by  a  body  of 
men  well  calculated  to  make  the  statement 
that  we  need ;  and  its  popular  nse  when  framed 
will  give  great  impetus  to  the  work  of  doo- 
trinal  instruction  in  our  Church.  The  “news¬ 
paper”  type  of  preaching,  which  has  already 
made  ecclesiastical  tramps  of  too  many  of  our 
preachers,  and  many  a  congregation  as  sterile 
as  a  slag-dump,  will  give  way  to  the  preaching 
of  sound  words  that  build  up  the  faith  and 
feed  the  soul.  The  fetish  worship  of  a  form 
of  words  will  give  way  to  a  love  for  the  truth, 
regardless  of  its  form.  “The  truth  that  makes 
men  free”  will  be  shaped  into  new  Creed  state¬ 
ments  as  fast  as  old  Creed  statements  are  out¬ 
grown;  and  in  this  spirit  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  future  will  exercise  a  supremacy 
in  the  sphere  of  both  intellect  and  conscience 
worthy  of  her  past.  , 

Htdb  Park  Prbsbytkriam  Church,  Cbicaico,  Ill. 


IS  THERE  HOPE  OF  ANY  CURE  ? 

Rev.  Henry  U.  Swlnnerton,  Ph.D. 

It  is  instinctive  to  enquire  after  tbe  causes 
which  bring  such  things  about  as  that  over 
which  the  nation  helplessly  laments.  Where 
is  the  wrong  of  which  this  monstrous  and 
thrice-recurring  evil  is  the  fruit,  and  how 
shall  we  correct  it?  We  look  in  every  direction 
from  which  influences  have  come  to  us  by 
which  we  have  been  swayed  and  society 
affected.  It  is  far  too  easy  a  solution  to  say 
that  we  are  suffering  because  of  tbe  want  of  a 
law.  “The  law  makes  nothing  perfect,  but  a 
better  hope!”— if  we  could  only  insert  a  better 
impulse. 

The  evil  by  which  we  have  been  injured  and 
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diihonored  cannot  be  met  by  what  we  may  call 
specific  cores  or  local  applications;  expulsion 
of  sinister  individnals,  tbe  repression  of  vio¬ 
lent  speech,  and  of  objectionable  groups,  press 
censorship— as  with  Governor  Stone  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  first  thought  is  for  "a  law”  by 
which  the  curse  of  anarchism  “may  be  lifted.  ” 

But  any  individual  can  disobey  a  law.  A 
thousand  angry  voices  demand  that  checks  be 
put  on  immigration,  forgetful  that  all  three  of 
these  assassins  have  been  born  here  that  Pul¬ 
aski  was  a  Pole,  Steuben  a  German,  and  La 
Fayette  a  Frenchman.  Snch  devices  rest 
heavily  on  the  good,  while  the  really  deter¬ 
mined  to  evil  find  some  simple  device  to  befool 
the  authorities,  as  this  man  outwitted  the 
whole  wisdom  of  the  Secret  Service  ly  merely 
mufiiing  his  pistol  in  his  handkerchief.  Free 
discussion,  freedom  to  meet  and  to  print,  can¬ 
not  safely  be  restricted.  Suppose  the  New 
York  Ring  had  in  its  power  snch  weapons  as 
muzzles  and  espionage  to  employ  in  supervis¬ 
ing  those  desiring  to  organize  and  discuss 
measures  in  opposition  to  them,  or  that  tbe 
Philadelphia  Ring  could,  by  means  of  such 
laws,  stop  the  mouths  and  tie  the  hands  of  any 
who  wish  to  act  against  them,  where  would 
our  liberties  soon  be?  Measures  of  this  kind 
are  mostly  superficial,  palliative,  a  shutting 
the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 
They  can  be  but  feebly  deterrent,  because,  as 
with  steering  a  balloon,  yon  can  exert  no  pres¬ 
sure  against  an  element  that  offers  no  resistance. 
The  anarchist  fears  none  of  the  things  yon 
threaten,  be  regards  not  tbe  things  that  weigh 
with  yon  You  can  only  affect  him  by  causing 
himto»rownpa  different  man,  by  putting 
into  him  that  which  is  fatally  lackiug  in  his 
composition. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time  past  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  sense  of  amenability  to  what  we  call  higher 
considerations.  There  has  come  to  pass  a  let¬ 
ting  loose  of  restraint  from  moral  and  spiritual 
convictions  which  finds  a  coarse,  vulgar,  but 
unmistakable  expression,  at  one  time,  in  tbe 
sneer  that  “Hell  is  played  out,”  at  another  in 
the  defiant  fiont,  “What  are  yon  going  to  do 
about  it?”  where  unblushing  wrong  is  ex¬ 
posed.  Yon  may  pass  from  point  to  point  and 
from  item  to  item,  all  around  the  whole  circle 
of  the  great  restraining  ideas  and  conceptions, 
tbe  grand  sacred  facts  of  organized  human  ex¬ 
istence,  from  which  tbe  race  has  in  all  times 
drawn  its  most  elevated  and  purifying  guiding 
motives,  and  yon  will  find  that  there  is  not 
one  of  these  high  and  revered  things  that  has 
not  in  these  days  suffered  from  some  damaging 
and  depreciating  assault.  Every  one  of  them 
is  weaker  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  its 
incidence  and  operation  as  a  power  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  control  upon  the  general  population, 
and  necessarily,  most  of  all  upon  the  lower  and 
more  reckless  part  of  it. 

To  begin  at  the  meridian  point  of  this  great 
sphere  of  superior  infinences  by  which  society 
in  all  its  members  ought  to  be  dominated:  the 
idea  of  God  has  suffered— God  as  governor, 
law  giver,  providence,  friend,  avenger,  scarcely 
longer  exists  for  multitudes.  New  forms  of 
infidelity,  agnosticism,  materialistic  evolution, 
riot  of  strange  teachings,  rob  God  of  his  true 
character  and  displace  him  from  hie  throne  as 
the  intelligent  and  present  sovereign,  disposer 
and  judge  and  relegate  all  superior  control 
over  the  universe,  and  also  over  the  individual 
man,  to  a  blind  Reign  of  Law,  impersonal  and 
without  vivid  impressiveness  as  to  the  visiting 
of  iniquity  or  rewarding  of  tbe  good.  The  uni¬ 
verse  is  made  a  machine,  without  soul,  with¬ 
out  principle  of  active  justice  Men  conse¬ 
quently  in  large  numbers  soon  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  without  souls,  without  a  future, 
without  amenability  to  any  power.  A  process 
of  detraction  from  tbe  authority  of  revelation 


has  results  1  in  the  displacement  of  the  Bible 
from  its  position  of  infinence  as  the  instructor 
and  umpire  of -men’s  consciences  and  lives  . 
The  merest  ignorant  loon,  instead  of  reverently 
accepting  tbe  counsel  of  a  guide  to  which  the 
wisest  have  owed  so  much,  feels  it  a  credit  to 
call  its  testimony  in  question  and  shake  him¬ 
self  loose  from  its  hold.  Everything  dependent 
on  the  Bible  and  on  tbe  idea  of  God,  in  conse 
qnence,  loses  a  portion  of  its  power.  Like  the 
British  soldier  yearning  for  the  license  be  has 
tasted  in  tbe  East,  “On  tbe  road  to  Mandalay,  ” 
the  hoodlum,  the  sneering  atheist,  the  bitter 
rebel  against  all  good  impnisfs,  fancies  himself 
already  in  a  world  “Where  there  aren’t  no  ten 
Commandments” — no  holy  law  to  be  regarded 
or  feared  He  heaves  the  authority  of  the 
civil  law  overboard  contemptuously,  as  he  does 
that  of  the  divine,  as  belonging  to  tbe  rest  of 
the  played  out  concern.  The  Church,  the  Sab 
bath,  parental  authority,  the  influence  of  ti  e 
ministry,  the  restraint  of  conscience,  and  the 
sense  of  simple  right— the  force  of  moral  con¬ 
siderations.  every  one  cf  them- have  come  to 
be,  with  very  large  sections  of  our  society, 
almost  wholly  without  meaning.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  them  is  cast  out  of  their  lives  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  has  never  before  been  seen  or 
known  in  any  other  place  or  period  of  the 
world,  Christian  or  heathen.  This  is  tbe  thing 
upon  which  we  may  place  our  finger  as  tbe 
radical  cause  of  a  state  of  things  which  has 
rendered  possible  what  we  deplore,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  continues  to  exist  to  give  a  sense  of 
insecurity  that  does  not  terminate  with  this 
particular  tragedy. 

Note  distinctly  the  essence  of  tbe  thing, 
what  lies  back  of  and  underneath  it  all,  faith 
in  unseen  realities,  the  reality  of  God  “an 
avenger  to  execute  righteousness,”  bis  all- 
seeing  eye,  and  our  accountability  to  him — this 
has  been  lost,  through  large  sections  of  tbe 
people,  with  loosening  of  the  restraints  of  re¬ 
ligions  feeling,  with  utter  break  up  of  relig¬ 
ious  habits,  disregard  for  worship,  and  for  all 
things  possessing  tbe  quality  of  sanctity,  as 
never  has  been  the  case  before.  Never  were  so 
many  men  frankly  emancipated  from  any  re¬ 
gard  for  the  opinions  of  the  religions  portion 
of  the  community,  with  snch  dismissal  of  what 
used  to  exist  as  a  universal  sense  of  obligation 
—even  though  external— to  pay  regard  in  some 
degree  at  least  to  these  things.  Necessarily 
civil  government,  awe  of  those  vested  with  its 
authority  as  resting  on  this,  has  suffered  a  cor¬ 
responding  depreciation. 

The  grand  question  to  which  we  need  to 
devote  all  our  wit  and  wisdom  is.  How  can  we 
get  back  that  control  which  comes  from  the 
dominancy  of  these  ideas?  and  secure  a  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  healthy  and  restraining  influence? 
It  can  be  done  in  no  way  but  by  replacing 
them  in  the  mind.  There  can  be  no  substitute 
for  them ;  they  must  be  put  back  in  their 
rightful  place,  or  our  country,  civilization, 
modern  society  the  world  over,  is  sure  of  no 
one  moment’s  security.  The  thing  is  world¬ 
wide.  Men  of  the  largest  experience  in  gov¬ 
ernment  in  other  lands  see  it.  Mr.  Oecil 
Rhodes, undeniably  one  of  themost  astute  minds 
in  the  whole  British  Empire,  in  devising  a 
government  for  Rhodesia  frankly  provides 
for  the  teaching  of  religion  in  all  the  schools 

He  will  not  face  the  danger  of  rearing  a  gen¬ 
eration  destitute  of  this  indispensable  ingredi¬ 
ent.  He  allots  a  period  daily  for  instruction 
by  the  ministers  of  the  various  faiths,  and 
children  attempting  to  evade  the  compulsory 
study,  by  any  such  plea  as  that  they  are  athe¬ 
ists,  must  fill  up  tbe  time  on  other  severe 
studies.  Lord  Ourzon  in  India  came  out 
shortly  in  decided  advocacy  of  such  instruc¬ 
tion,  not  by  government,  but  by  private  insti¬ 
tutions  or  societies  aided  by  government  grants. 

He  sees  that  education  alone,  given  to  vast 


hordes  of  men,  as  in  India,  emancipated  by 
Western  ideas  from  the  old  superstitions  that 
have  restrained  them  hitherto,  simply  fur¬ 
nishes  them  with  polished  tools  for  wicked 
lives.  Their  minds  are  hot-beds  of  sedition, 
lawlessness  and  ansrchy.  They  can  possess  no 
“character”  if,  without  the  influence  of  the 
higher  truths  which  religion  alone  teaches,  and 
education  and  free  institutions  without  char¬ 
acter  do  but  qualify  a  human  being  to  be  an 
expert  and  malignant  agent  of  deviltry. 
Neither  of  these  plans,  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rhodes,  nor  that  by  Lord  Oarzon,  is  feasible 
for  ns,  if  they  are  in  practice  anywhere;  they 
are  too  liable  to  abuse,  or  to  become  ineffective 
through  slovenly  performance.  Neither  can 
we  take  refuge  in  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Geer, 
in  his  exceptionally  sound  and  discerning  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  in  his  address  in  St.  Paul’s 
Ohapel,  in  which,  deploring  the  banishment  of 
Christ  from  the  daily  life  of  the  children  of  a 
Christian  people,  he  says,  “Rather  than  that 
things  should  go  on  as  now,  better  divide  all 
the  school  money  among  the  various  Christian 
denominations  and  among  the  Jews,  and  let 
them  teach  their  several  religions.”  We  can¬ 
not  directly  teach  religion;  we  can,  within  the 
Constitution  and  in  all  fairness,  adopt  a  course 
that  will  habituate  the  mind  to  the  ideas  that 
are  fundamental  to  religion,  because  they  are 
elemental  to  right  principle  and  to  normal  hu¬ 
man  nature — these  grand  sacred  considerations 
and  facts  of  which  I  have  spoken.  What 
should  be  done  is  to  habituate  the  mind  of  tbe 
rising  generation  to  the  hearing  and  entertain¬ 
ing  of  such  ideas  and  such  ways  of  thinking  up- 
onthese  “higher  considerations, ’’things  of  the 
better  nature  and  the  better  life,  that  tbe  man 
as  he  grows  up  will  have  them  in  his  composi¬ 
tion  from  what  he  has  got  in  school,  though 
reared  neither  in  Christian  family  nor  in 
Church;  and  will  be  inclined  to  want  a  relig¬ 
ion,  and  be  impelled  to  choose  it,  and  be  re¬ 
strained  from  rank  enmity  to  it  as  under  tbe 
domination  of  its  controlling  fundamental  sen¬ 
timent.  Let  him  have  the  predisposition,  and 
he  will  choose  for  himself.  Let  not  bis  mind 
be  a  blank  as  to  this  great  sphere  of  truth. 
The  danger  to  society  is  in  having  our  peoplo 
grow  up  with  minds  vacant  of  all  this  circlo 
of  idea,  thought,  belief,  ready  to  become  rank 
atheists,  purely  selfish  and  man-hating, 

Now  tbe  only  thing  that  will  do  this  is  tbe 
reading  of  the  Bible,  or  of  selected  portions  of 
it,  daily,  little  by  little,  constantly  in  tbe  bear¬ 
ing  of  every  child,  for  every  page  of  tbe  sacred 
volume  has  some  of  these  divine  ideas,  pre¬ 
sented  and  phrased  as  nowhere  else.  Most  of 
what  we  learn  is  things  we  never  “studied,” 
but  only  beard,  largely  heard  but  once ;  what 
most  makes  ns  what  we  are  is  that  which  wo 
have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing. 
Reading  is  enough,  without  teaching,  and 
without  distinct  study.  All  men  who  care  for 
religion,  of  any  name  not  only— but  all  who 
care  for  country,  for  the  endurance  of  our 
civilization,  for  our  repute  before  the  world — 
have  a  concern  in  the  growing  up  among  us  of 
a  yearly  enlarging  class  wanting  in  tbe  habi¬ 
tude  of  entertaining  the  elementary  ideas 
which  lie  at  tbe  basis  of  tbe  religions  faculty, 
and  of  tbe  feeling  of  accountability.  It  rises 
altogether  above  the  question  of  one's  own  chil¬ 
dren’s  claims,  from  the  point  of  view  of  any 
particular  Church.  The  habit  of  hearing  and 
knowing  that  there  is  a  God,  that  I  have  a. 
soul,  that  there  is  a  future  life  and  judgment 
bar — the  great  bnmanisting  thought  of  possible 
renewal  from  our  evil  state,  reformation,  par¬ 
don,  hope ;  the  deep  principle  of  love,  as  un¬ 
derlying  law  and  right;  tbe  doctrine  of  char¬ 
ity,  as  better  than  gifts ;  the  beauty  of  peaco 
and  the  blessing  on  the  peace  maker;  such 
things — elevated  ideas  scattered  thicker  than 
the  grains  of  gold  in  the  soil  of  the  Klondike 
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all  tbroagh  the  marvelons  yolame  which  the 
Romanist  himself  stamps  with  the  most  sacred 
of  emblems,  in  token  that  he  reveres  it  as  from 
God ;  these,  as  going  to  mingle  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  onr  people,  are  what  we  need  indispen¬ 
sably  and  *mast  have.  They  were  in  onr 
schools,  the  basis  of  onr  education,  the  Bible 
was  onr  very  reading  took,  when  the  Constitn- 
tion  was  framed.  They  can  he  restored  to  the 
same  nses  now.  These  are  not  religion,  bnt 
they  are  the  safegaard  against  the  negative 
emptiness  of  sonl  which  is  the  peril  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  irreligion. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HOME  TO  COL¬ 
LEGE  LIFE 

John  E.  Tattle,  D.D. 

II 

It  is  a  fact  fnll  of  comfort  that  the  influence 
of  the  home  is  an  abiding  force  in  College  life. 
The  influence  of  a  good  home  is  like  that  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  its  enanring  and  pursuing 
power.  It  it  the  manifestation  of  God.  There 
is  no  place  where  we  can  go  from  its  spirit  or 
fly  from  its  presence  If  we  ascend  to  holy 
heights  of  life,  we  find  it  there,  our  blessed  in¬ 
spiration.  If  we  descend  to  depths  of  hell,  it 
is  there  to  save.  If  we  put  all  space  between 
it  and  ourselves,  we  find  it  with  us  still,  be¬ 
yond  all  lands  and  seas.  The  fragrance  of  its 
memories  never  leaves  the  chambers  of  the 
heart.  The  vision  of  it  can  never,  for  the 
worst  of  men,  quite 

•'  Die  away. 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.” 

There  is  a  face  the  lilies  of  the  valley  do 
not  bide,  a  voice  the  years  do  not  hush. 
It  is  the  face  and  the  voice  we  associate  with 
home.  When  the  snows  of  years  were 
lying  white  upon  his  head,  John  G.  Baton 
wrote  of  his  boyhood  home  and  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  prayers,  "Though  everything  else  in 
religion  were  by  some  unthinkable  catastrophe 
to  be  swept  out  of  memory,  or  blotted  from  my 
understanding,  my  sonl  would  wander  back  to 
those  early  scenes  and  shut  itself  up  once  again 
in  that  sanctuary  closet,  and  hearing  still  the 
echoes  of  those  cries  to  God,  would  hurl  back 
all  doubt  with  the  victorious  appeal,'  He 
walked  with  God,  why  may  not  I?’  ’’ 

This  pursuing  influence  of  a  Christian  home 
which  poets  sing  and  the  commonest  man  does 
not  forget,  which  we  all  feel  and  rejoice  in,  is 
particularly  true  in  College  life.  I  have  seen 
more  than  one  College  man,  apparently  hard¬ 
ened  against  alt  Christian  influences  from  class¬ 
mates  and  seemingly  forgetful  of  those  who 
loved  him,  their  hopes  and  sacrifices  for  him, 
break  down  and  sob  when  reminded  of  those 
whose  lives  were  wrapped  up  in  his  own.  No 
one  can  know  how  many  students  are  making 
grand  battle  to  be  their  very  best  and  are  ac¬ 
tually  being  saved  to  the  world  because,  al¬ 
though  fat  from  home  and  surrounded  by 
temptation,  the  home  cannot  be  forgot.  What 
Collego  man  can  forget  the  haunting  home¬ 
sickness  of  Sunday  evenings,  when,  in  the 
quiet  of  his  room,  as  he  wrote  the  home  let- 

ers,  he  saw  the  faces  around  the  evening  lamp 
an  heard  the  voices  of  the  far  off  ones  and 
knew  his  name  was  being  spoken  as  no  others 
in  the  world  would  speak  it,  until  the  longing 
filled  his  heart  and  overflowed  in  tears,  of 
which  his  manhood  was  not  ashamed,  but 
which  seemed  to  give  him  clearer  vision  of 
duty  and  new  desire  to  be  true?  It  is  twenty 
years  and  more,  since  Jack  and  I  sat  that  win¬ 
ter  night  before  the  open  fire  in  the  old  tower- 
room  of  the  fraternity  house ;  bnt  we  have  not 
forgot  We  were  happy,  careless  College  men, 
sandwiching  work  and  fun  in  rather  unequal 
layers,  keeping  to  ourselves  onr  deeper  thoughts 
or  more  serious  moods,  and  meeting  without 
much  concern  the  fleeting,  golden  days  of  Col¬ 
lege  life.  He  drifted  to  my  room  that  night. 


and  we  eat  and  talked.  The  night  wind 
whistled  round  the  tower.  Miah,  Howard, 
Chum  and  all  the  boys  below,  tor  once,  were 
still  The  fire  burned  in  the  grate  with  quiet 
smnd.  Somehow,  we  never  quite  knew  bow, 
athletics  and  music  and  College  gossip  were 
not  spoken.  The  froth  was  dissipated;  the 
depths  were  stirred ;  and  we  sat  heart  to  heart. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  wind,  or  the  fire,  or  the 
quiet,  or— God.  I  think  it  was  God  We 
talked  of  home  and  mother.  They  seemed  very 
near.  In  the  tenderness  of  their  presence,  we 
opened  the  sanctuaries  of  onr  souls  and  spoke 
of  ourselves,  onr  lives,  onr  duty,  our  work, 
onr  follies,  as  we  had  never  done  before. 
When,  with  lingering  bands,  we  said  good¬ 
night,  there  had  come  to  ns  both,  from  the 
undying  influence  of  home  and  mother  so  far 
away  yet  so  near,  not  simply  a  better  friend¬ 
ship  bnt  a  better  life. 

So  God  keeps  the  atmosphere  of  College  men 
charged  with  memories  and  influences  of  home ; 
to  most,  consciously  present  and  always  force¬ 
ful;  to  some,  nnthought  of  and  seemingly  in¬ 
operative;  bnt,  for  all  that,  a  force  controlling 
far,  far  beyond  their  realization.  As  in  every 
community,  there  are  men  who  make  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  be  Christians,  nay,  indeed,  may  de¬ 
clare  their  unbelief  in  tbe  Bible  and  Christ, 
but  who.  through  the  living  influence  of  a 
Christian  home  far  away  among  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  bills  and  tbe  leavening  of  a  Christian 
sentiment  around  them,  are  supporters  of  the 
Church  and  its  work,  so  there  are  hundreds  of 
College  students  with  no  love  for  books,  no 
ambition  for  work,  no  interest  in  education  or 
religion,  who,  nevertheless,  make  a  reputable 
showing  and  are  respectable  men  because  their 
homes  follow  them.  There  are  no  statistics  by 
which  we  can  trace  how  far  or  how  vitally  the 
home  influence  follows  tbe  under-graduate. 
We  know  the  proportion  of  freshmen  who  are 
members  of  the  church  when  entering  College 
and  how  many  seniors  are  at  graduation. 
We  can  give  tbe  number  in  Bible  classes  and 
those  attending  prayer-meetings.  Bnt  how 
many  Christians  are  kept  faithful  to  their 
Saviour,  how  many  not  professing  Christ  are 
kept  loyal  to  the  common  virtues  by  the  mem¬ 
ory  and  influence  of  Christian  homes  we  can¬ 
not  know.  We  must  believe  that,  in  both 
cases,  the  home  is  an  influence  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  effectiveness.  It  is  true,  boys 
from  the  best  Christian  homes  go  astray  in 
College.  The  number  of  such  is,  however, 
smaller  than  is  imagined.  College  officers 
know  that  in  many  such  oases  habits  of  evil 
were  formed  before  entering  College.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  home  influence  must 
be  effective  upon  the  student,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  he  is  young  and  plastic.  Onr 
College  boys 

”  Have  not  so  far  left  the  coasts  of  life 
To  travel  Inland  ” 

that  they  have  ceased  to  hear  the  murmur  of 
the  sea.  It  speaks  to  them  still.  They  feel  it 
and  think  of  it.  They  have  not  out  loose  from 
their  past.  They  are  not  hardened  nor  forget¬ 
ful.  The  influence  which  has  ruled  them  up 
to  their  entrance  on'  student  life  cannot  be 
dropped  at  the  College  threshold.  It  goes  with 
them  and  leaves  its  eternal  impress  on  their 
young  lives. 

That  the  influence  of  the  Christian  home 
upon  the  undergraduate  has  an  effective  ally 
in  the  College  itself  is,  I  think,  the  conviction 
of  all  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
moral  conditions  and  influences  of  onr  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  of  learning.  As  a  class  Col¬ 
lege  men  are  more  religions  than  any  other 
body  of  young  men  in  the  country.  Taking 
the  young  men  of  America  as  a  whole,  so  reli¬ 
able  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mott  says  that  not 
more  than  one  in  twelve  are  members  of  evan¬ 
gelical  churches.  Among  students,  nearly  one- 


half  are  members  of  evangelical  churches.  The 
proportion  among  women  students  is.  of  course, 
larger.  If  we  turn  to  tbe  professors  and  in¬ 
structors,  the  proportion  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians  is  far  larger  even  than  among  the  under¬ 
graduates  It  is  supposed  by  some  that,  in 
these  latter  dajs,  the  influence  of  College  fac¬ 
ulties  upon  the  student  body  is  far  less  relig¬ 
ions  than  of  old.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is, 
probably,  more  wholesomely  and  naturally 
religions  than  ever  before.  Recalling  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  teachers  upon  him  in  his  student 
days.  Dr  Henry  M.  Field  said  of  Dr.  Hopkins, 
"In  leading  ns  among  the  stars  be  led  us  to 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all."  Teachers  of 
science  in  all  onr  Colleges  are  doing  just  this 
to-day. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  nature  was  putting 
on  the  loveliness  of  her  spring  adorning,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  of  Amherst  College  met  to 
pray  together  for  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
religions  life  in  the  College,  that  they  and 
the  students  might  be  clothed  in  a  new  beauty 
of  holiness.  In  that  kneeling  group  were  grad¬ 
uates  of  many  Colleges ;  scholars  in  science, 
philosophy,  literature,  art;  representatives  of 
modern  thought  and  method  in  their  several 
departments,  and  differing  widely  from  each 
other,  perhaps,  in  their  theology,  but  all  united 
in  a  deep  and  earnest  desire  for  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  come  in  power.  No  one  could  be  in 
that  group  of  kneeling  men,  young  and  old, 
and  hear  them  pray  for  themselves  and  their 
students  without  feeling  that  in  them  the 
Christian  home  had  a  mighty  ally.  In  the 
main,  this  is  the  spirit  of  tbe  best  men  in  the 
faculties  of  all  our  Colleges.  Sohliermaoher’s 
statement  that  the  real  purpose  of  a  University 
is  not  learning,  but  the  awakening  of  a  new 
life  in  the  youth  may  not  be  accepted  in  its 
spiritual  sense  by  every  teacher  in  every  Col¬ 
lege,  bnt  that  it  is,  in  substance,  the  view  and 
purpose  Oi  College  teachers  as  a  class  no  one 
who  knows  them  can  doubt. 

The  old  days  when  a  College  professor  could 
know  each  of  his  students  intimately  are  for¬ 
ever  gone  in  onr  larger  Colleges.  It  is  also, 
as  it  always  has  been,  true  that  were  such 
personal  touch  now  possible  not  every  teacher 
would,  like  the  German  Tholnck,  spend  hours 
in  walking  and  talking  with  members  of  his 
class.  Yet,  as  in  tbe  days  when  at  Harvard 
the  Otises,  Hancock,  Quincy  and  the  others 
caught  the  spirit  of  patriotism  from  teachers 
and  associates,  or  at  Williams,  Mills  and  his 
companions  caught  the  spirit  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  from  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Coilege, 
the  undergraduate  of  the  present  is  meeting  in 
College  halls  the  vision  of  patriotism  and, 
piety.  To  the  Christian  spirit  of  onr  College 
faculties  and  to  the  power  of  Christian  tradi¬ 
tions  and  Christian  life  in  onr  Colleges,  Chris¬ 
tian  parents  may  commit  their  sons  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  allied  influences  of  Christ  in 
the  home  and  of  Christ  in  tbe  College  make 
the  American  College,  next  the  home,  the  sa¬ 
fest  place  in  the  world  for  the  average  boy. 
They  may  rejoice,  also,  in  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
words  inscribed  on  the  tablet  in  tbe  central 
hall  of  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  at  Harvard 
University  in  honor  of  her  distinguished  grad¬ 
uate,  “To  this  University  he  gave  constant 
love,  large  service,  high  example,"  are  true, 
in  a  degree  less  marked  bnt  not  lees  real,  of 
the  great  maj^irity  of  the  young  men  who  are 
now  being  graouated  from  our  Colleges;  and, 
because  the  home  influences  follow  him,  they 
may  hope,  too,  that  these  words  will  bo  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  manly  service  and  devotion 
which,  in  his  turn,  the  son  of  their  love  will 
render  his  College,  bis  country  and  his  God. 

Dkntkh,  ComRAOu. 

Any  "Israelite  indeed”  would  be  willing  to 
take  up  with  Jacob’s  pillow,  provided  he  might 
bnt  have  Jacob's  dream. — Matthew  Henry. 
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CONCORD— A  REMINISCENCE 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Rhodes 

Wbat  a  qoier,  restful  old  town  it  is — and  so 
beantifnlljr  maintained.  It  is  not  only  of  his¬ 
toric  interest.  It  has  a  present.  Onue  to  visit 
it  means  always  to  remember  it  and  with  an 
ever  increasioK  eatisfaction. 

Oar  recent  visit  was  made  on  a  beantifnl 
July  day  when  we  wheeled  over  from  Wal 
tham.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Bay  State 
is  foil  of  historic  interest,  but  no  section 
toncbes  onr  hearts  more  tenderly  than  Ooncord 
and  its  environs 

At  Lake  Walden  we  halt->d  to  view  the 
haunts  of  that  lover  of  natnra,  Thorean.  who 
had  also  the  power  of  so  telling  of  its  beauties 
as  to  tnrn  other  hearts  and  minds  toward  the 
same  frnitfnl  source  of  contemplation  His 
hnt  no  longer  remains,  bat  we  sought  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  beantifnliy  sitnated  little  l%ke, 
grove- surrounded  and  so  noticeably  peaceful. 
And  we  did  not  seek  in  vain,  for  we  were  in 
the  right  mood  Our  only  regret  was  that  so 
soon  other  places  invited  us  to  enjoy  their  still 
more  inspiring  and  suggestive  memories.  And 
so  we  moved  on  to  Concord,  and  down  to  the 
site  of  the  oM  bridge  where  three  monuments 
stand.  The  first  is  across  the  bridge  and  is 
the  work  of  a  sculptor  bora  in  Concord.  This 
“Minute  Men'*  statue  was  made  when  Mr. 
French  was  a  young  man,  and  it  has  given  him 
world  wide  renown  The  bronze  figure  is  most 
gracefnl  in  its  proper  ion^ — representing  a  stal¬ 
wart  young  farmer  clasping  his  gun  with  his 
right  hand,  while  his  left  res  s  upon  the  plow 
now  for  awhile  neglected,  tor  the  country’s 
voice  has  cried  for  her  true  sons'  aid  and  they 
have  responded. 

The  pedestal  bears  an  inscription  by  Emer¬ 
son,  telling,  as  oae  jokingly  remarked,  of  that 
wonderfully  loud  shot: 

“  By  the  rude  brldue  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled. 

Here  once  tlie  embatthd  fanners  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  beard  round  the  world.” 

Concord  thus  has  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
furnishing  “a  poet,  a  sculptor  and  the  occa¬ 
sion,'*  and  the  Minute  Men  monuoient  testifies 
of  all  three. 

Re-crossing  the  bridge,  we  came  to  a  simpler 
and  older  monument  whose  inscription  informs 
ns  that  the  spot  witnesses  the  first  armed  re¬ 
sistance  against  British  oppression  on  April  19, 
1776. 

The  other  monnment  is  still  more  simple — 
hardly  a  monument  at  all.  A  chain  is  stretched 
over  a  small,  oblong  piece  of  ground,  joining 
four  small  stone  posts.  It  his  close  up  to  the 
old  stone  wall  by  the  roadside  and  on  one  of 
the  stones  of  the  wall,  just  over  the  chain,  is 
this  simple  inscription:  “The  Grave  of  British 
Soldiers.**  Truly  this  is  historic  ground — and 
we  feel  it. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Concord 
Bridge  stands  the  “Old  Manse,  *’  where  both 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  lived.  Here  Emerson 
wrote  his  essay  on  Nature  and  here  also  Haw¬ 
thorne  wrote  the  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

It  is  an  interesting  old  house.  Emerson's 
grandfather,  a  clergyman,  built  it  and  occu¬ 
pied  it  for  a  long  time.  It  was  a  noted  resort 
for  clergymen  and  few  were  they  of  the  Bay 
State,  who  had  not  discussed  theology  around 
its  fireplace  and  slept  in  the  celebrated  cham¬ 
ber  known  as  “Saint's  Rest  *’  It  has, of  coarse, 
its  haunted  chamber  so  suggestive  to  the  writer 
of  the  “Mosses.  ** 

The  avenne  of  trees  leading  to  the  “Manse** 
is  noticeable.  All  bat  one  of  the  old  ones  are 
dead  and  that  is  dying.  Tradition  says  they 
were  planted  by  girls  who  long  ago  attended 
school  at  the  Manse ;  that  each  girl  planted  a 
tree  and  that  the  trees  have  died  one  by  one  as 
their  planters  have  passed  away.  The  fact 
that  the  last  of  the  trees  began  to  fade  away 


after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  women,  seems 
to  give  credence  to  the  tradition. 

A  conspicuously  placed  sign  invites  visitors 
to  stay  away,  so  we  had  to  be  content  with  a 
long  distance  view,  feeling,  however,  that 
more  enchantment  would  have  been  ours  with¬ 
out  the  distance — and  that  sign 

It  Is  now  dinner  time,  and  where  else  should 
we  be  than  at  the  old  Wright  Tavern  whose 
siguboari,  of  ol  i  Euglish  style,  bears  the  date 
1747?  Here  it  was  that  Major  Pitcairn  stirred 
his  punch  with  bis  anger  and  remarked  with 
expletives  we  choose  to  omit,  that  before  an- 
otner  night  he  would  stir  the  Yankee's  blood 
in  the  same  way — which,  by  the  way,  did  not 
happen  just  as  he  planned.  The  writer,  who 
is  a  clergyman,  having  the  above  incident  in 
mmd,  asked  of  the  waitress  at  the  hotel  where 
the  bar  was — .  He  intended  to  finish  his  sen¬ 
tence  by  adding,  “wh»re  Major  Pitcairn  stirred 
his  punch  and  said  things,**  but  the  maid  was 
too  quick  for  him  and  indignantly  replied: 
“  Thtx  «  a  t'Jiipt'rnnce  house” — and  if  her  words 
lacked  any  emphasis,  her  looks  gave  it.  Then 
they  laughed  at  the  minister — and  he  joined 
them,  for  it  was  a  good  one  on  nim. 

Then  we  went  to  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 
This  is  not  the  oldest  burial  place  at  Concord, 
but  the  most  interesting.  The  hollow  is  a 
veritable  amphitheatre  which  we  cross  and 
taking  the  Ridge  Path  ascend  to  the  Ridge, 
where  we  come  at  once  to  the  graves  of  some 
of  our  country's  great  dead.  First  we  saw 
Thoreau's  tomb  and  near  it  the  Alcott  lot. 
But  the  two  of  greatest  interest  to  us  were 
those  of  Hawthorne  and  Emerson  One  might 
easily  pass  Hawthorne's  nunotioed.  It  is  not 
over  eighteen  inches  high,  is  dnll  in  color  and 
without  date  or  inscription  One  word 
stretches  a  iross  the  simple  stone:  Hawlhor  e, 
but  that  is  sufiiotent ;  more  vkould  be  superfl  uous. 

Emerson's  grave  is  marked  by  a  rough 
boulder  in  which  is  a  bronze  tablet  wltu  a 
brief  inscription. 

Here,  as  in  Mt.  Auburn,  where  Longfellow, 
Lowell  and  Holmes  are  buried,  one  cannot  bat 
realize  how  trus  greatness  is  the  best  of  all 
memorials,  and  one  to  which  the  scnlptor's  art 
can  add  nothing. 

Bat  we  are  to  have  a  surprise.  Setting  out 
for  Lexington,  we  pass  Emerson's  home  during 
his  latter  days,  and  the  old  nnpainted  building 
of  the  School  of  Pnilosophy,  and  soon  stand  in 
front  of  “The  Wayside.”  We  linger  before 
this  interesting  honse  for  some  moments  en¬ 
joying  what  we  see  and  longing  to  see  more. 
One  of  onr  party  takes  a  photo  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  road  and  just  before  starting 
for  Lexington  makes  bold  to  approach  the 
large  porch,  through  whose  curtains  of  vines 
a  group  was  seen  to  be  talking  with  no  small 
degree  of  animation.  Approaching  the  group, 
whom  should  he  meet  bat  one  of  his  f  rmer 

instructors  at  College,  Professor  R - of 

Princeton,  and  of  great  literary  fame,  who  was 
Bojonrning  at  The  Wayside  as  Mrs.  Lathrop's 
guest.  The  writer  then  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mrs.  Lathrap,  who  is  Hawthorne's 
youngest  daughter  and  author  of  a  recent  vol¬ 
ume  on  Memories  of  Hawthorne.  She  was 
most  cordial  in  the  reception  she  gave  ns,  say¬ 
ing  how  glad  she  was  to  gratify  all  admirers 
of  her  father  who  came  properly  recommended, 
bat  that  she  could  not  throw  her  house  open 
to  the  general  public,  for  that  would  seem 
somewhat  of  a  desecration  to  memories  so  sa¬ 
cred. 

Professor  R.  then  showed  ns  ihrongh  the 
house.  And  what  a  rare  treat !  Many  rooms 
are  as  Hawthorne  left  them,  and  the  furnitnre 
seemed  to  speak  of  his  presence.  Our  interest 
deepened  as  we  went  from  floor  to  floor  and 
room  to  room,  and  as  the  Professor  related 
anecdotes  concerning  the  various  objects  we 
viewed. 


At  last  we  ascended  to  the  tower-room  where 
Hawthorne  did  most  of  his  writing  daring  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  It  is  most  admir¬ 
ably  situated  for  quiet  and  seclusion,  while  the 
view  is  mo-t  restful.  In  this  study  is  a  desk 
which  the  great  genius  made  with  his  own 
hands.  After  climbing  the  terraces,  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  to  the  secluded  walk  under  the 
dense  pines  where  our  hero  paced  to  and  fro 
and  did  his  composing  of  what  he  afterward 
wrote  out  in  the  tower-room,  we  reluctantly 
resumed  our  journey,  but  satisfied  that  Haw¬ 
thorne  would  be  dearer  to  us  than  ever  before 
for  we  know  him  better. 

BdfpaliO,  N.  Y. 


A  DAY  IN  AUGUST,  1881 

Emembe 

We  paused  to  rest  beneath  the  fraftrant  pines. 
While  at  our  feet  there  ran  a  mountain  stream 
That  mafle  sweet  pebbly  music  as  It  fiowed  ; 

And  In  the  pools  amoi<K  the  Kllstenlnt;  stones 
The  tiny  trout  would  dart,  and  watching  them 
We  said,  ’■  How  beautiful  they  are  !”  and  then,— 

”  Nest  year  they’ll  lar,;er  be  and  take  the  fiy.” 

B“yond  us  rose  the  n  ountalns,  range  on  range— 
Those  nearer  wooded  to  the  very  top  ; 

While  far-otf  peaks  took  on  a  rare,  deep  bine. 

And  over  all  a  tender,  veiling  haze. 

Making  them  distant  and  yet  nearer  Heaven,— 

Or  did  the  loving  sky  come  down  to  them  ? 

Green  fields  all  sun-lit  lay,  and  near,  in  state. 

The  great  Cathedral  Wood,  solemn  and  dim. 

A  dream  quiet  lulled  the  air  to  sleep  ; 

It  seemed  one  of  the  resting  times  of  God  I 
And  as  the  August  days  had  shorter  grown. 

And  all  the  happy  Insect  life  had  droned 
The  summer  through  ;  presaging  autumn’s  cold 
With  moaning  winds  and  lonely,  leafless  trees. 
They  ceased,  then  droned  awhile  quite  listlessly. 
Knowing  that  winter  soon  would  silence  all. 

Our  books  unread  lay  on  the  mossy  bank.  • 
For,  passing  out,  one  said,  “  Our  President 
Is  worse  to-day:  Indeed,  there  Is  no  hope  I” 

Gone  was  the  joy  from  out  the  summer  day  ; 

Its  very  beauty  seemed  to  have  no  part 
With  the  great  sufferer,  the  man  beloved. 

Awhile  we  sat  in  silence  and  then  said,— 

“Is  this  ordained  by  Heaven’s  righteous  law  ? 

The  wicked  triumph  ard  the  good  man  fails. 

Cut  down  by  violence  without  a  cause. 

Then  «e  have  prayed  so  earnestly :  God’s  throne 
Has  been  besieged  by  longing,  pleading  prayer. 
Which  surely  for  His  glory  should  be  heard.’’ 

Then,  from  the  Everlasting  Hills  a  voice 
Spoke  to  onr  consciousness :  “  Could  you  but  stand 
Beside  that  throne  ;  look  through  the  ages  past. 
Then  gaze  on  future  ages  still  remote. 

How  short  would  seem  this  present  day  of  yonrs. 
How  poor  yonr  estimate  of  what  is  best  I 
Rise  to  the  Heights  where,  being  one  with  God, 
Ton  learn  the  grandeur  of  the  life  that  bears 
The  smallest  part  in  his  all-wise  designs. 

And  should  thl-  precions  life  be  called  away— 

A  nation’s  life  made  purer  by  the  loss. 

Be  sure  he  then  will  know  the  rapturous  joy 
Of  suffering’s  coronation,  when  endured 
That  others  to  a  higher  life  may  rise. 

And  then  so  tarnestly  I  longed  that  we 
Might  ever  dwell  upon  The  Upper  Side, 

There  clearly  see  as  from  some  mountain  height 
The  time  proportions  of  our  earthly  life. 

Waiting  in  patient  hope  till  God’s  own  hand 
Should  draw  the  veil  from  off  the  finished  whole. 
And  show  each  life  in  full  perfection  traced. 

Its  sorrows  needful  to  make  all  complete. 

So,  looking  from  the  outsklrt  of  the  wood. 

The  hoary  mountains  rising  full  in  view. 

Came  the  resolve  so  fraught  with  strength  and 
peace, 

I  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  Hills  of  God, 

From  whence  there  come th  help.” 


Dr  Allen,  the  retiring  President  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Wesleyan  Oonferenos,  gave  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  address  at  the  opening  session.  In 
speaking  of  the  oontroversy  raging  as  to  the 
literary  strncture  of  the  B  ible,  he  used  the 
following  illnstration  :  “  'Captain,*  said  a 
timid  lady  on  board  a  ship  in  a  storm,  ‘is  there 
any  fear?*  The  captain  replied :  *  Tee,  madame, 
a  good  deal  of  fear,  bat  very  little  danger.” 
The  application  is  obvious. 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  SOCIETY  AGAINST 
CRIME* 

This  volume  ia  addreaaad  to  all  intelligent 
and  pnblio-apirited  readers,  and  not  to  any 
speoial  class  of  reformers.  The  anther  has  had 
a  long  and  large  experience  in  the  working  of 
oar  penal  laws  and  with  convicts  in  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  volume,  he 
shows  himself  equally  familiar  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  theoretic  side  of  the  subject  as  seen 
in  the  copious  literature  recently  devoted  to 
it. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  civilized  life, 
Penology  has  been  the  last  to  receive  anything 
worthy  to  be  called  scientifio  attention.  In 
the  Law,  precedent  has  reigned  supreme  in 
the  fixing  of  penalties.  Where  there  has  been 
the  best  possible  intention  to  reduce  the  penal 
codes  to  some  uniform  basis  of  consistent  legis¬ 
lation,  there  has  been  no  systematic  scheme  to 
fall  back  on,  and  the  reformers  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  guide  them  than  pragmatic  experi- 
mentalism.  Criminal  codes  are,  as  Mr.  Boies 
remarks,  though  with  some  exaggeration,  "A 
conglomeration  of  penalties  of  various  degrees 
of  atrocity,  irrationality,  absurdity,  and 
futility.  They  are  relics  of  blind  social  strug¬ 
gles  against  social  evils,  useful  chiefly  as  an¬ 
tiquities,  to  be  collected  with  thumb  screws, 
iron  boots,  racks,  and  torture  wheels  in  mu¬ 
seums”  (p.  7). 

The  author’s  object  in  this  volume  is  to 
show  what  has  been  done  by  scientifio  Penology 
to  provide  a  rational  basis  for  legislation  to 
stand  on  and  furnish  an  eflioient  substitute  for 
the  criminal  codes  now  in  existence,  upon 
which  a  successful  defense  of  society  against 
crime  can  be  conducted  and  a  reduction  of  the 
criminal  class  be  effected.  As  matters  now 
stand,  our  criminal  system  results  in  an  alarm¬ 
ing  increase  of  crime  and  in  prodigious  bur¬ 
dens  of  cost.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in 
the  mere  matter  of  cost  the  taxpayers  do  not 
pay  more  to  maintain  their  ineffectual  battle 
against  crime  than  they  would  lose  if  law, 
penalty,  courts  and  jails  were  abolished  and 
crime  put  under  no  other  restraints  than  those 
which  result  from  natural  conditions.  Gases 
are  not  unknown  in  which  it  has  cost  well  on 
towards  half  a  million  to  convict  a  single 
criminal,  and  not  a  year  passes  in  which  the 
taxpayers  have  not  been  confronted  with  cases 
which  cost  1100,000  and  more.  So  unimpeach¬ 
able  an  authority  as  Mr.  Eugene  Smith  esti¬ 
mates  in  the  report  of  the  National  Prison  As¬ 
sociation  for  1900,  that  the  direct  cost  of  crime 
in  the  whole  country  for  that  year  was  |200, • 
000,000,  while  the  indirect,  concomitant  and 
consequential  damages  were  rated  at  $400,000,- 
000  more,  raising  the  money  cost  of  crime  in 
this  country  for  that  year  to  a  grand  total  of 
$600,000,000,  a  monstrous  sum  which  brings 
us  up  square  against  the  frightful  proposition 
that  crime  cost  the  country  in  that  one  year 
twice  as  much  as  the  entire  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  excluding  pensions  I 

Unless  we  are  ready  to  give  up  the  game, 
abolish  the  whole  attempt  to  restrain  crime, 
and  leave  things  to  fall  back  to  t^e  condition 
of  nature,  we  must  go  to  work  seriously  to  re¬ 
construct  our  criminal  system  on  an  efficient 
basis.  Josiah  Flynt  has  taken  up  one  aspect 
of  the  subject  and  shown  how  vice  and  crime 
have  intrenched  themselves  in  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  transformed  the  police  into 
their  pliant  and  subservient  tool. 

♦The  Science  of  PenoloKy.  The  Defence  of  Society 
Against  Crime,  Collated  and  Systematized  by  Henry  Bl. 
Boies.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  of 
the  Committee  of  Lunacy  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Author  of  “  Prisoners  and  Paupers.  ”  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  $2.60. 


The  conditions  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Boies  lie 
deeper  and  in  a  region  which  is  more  open  to 
thoughtful  discussion  and  rational  action. 

Penology,  in  his  definition  of  it,  is  the 
“science  of  the  protection  of  society  from  crime 
by  the'repression,  reformation  and  extirpation 
of  criminals.  ”  He  does  not  come  forward  as  a 
theoretic  explorer  or  original  investigator.  He 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  studying 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  the  best  opinions 
and  with  all  the  opportunities  open  to  him  as 
Oommissioner  of  Public  Obarities  in  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  His  book  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  best  scientifio  opinions  and  princi¬ 
ples  on  the  subject  as  tested  in  his  own  obser¬ 
vation  and  practical  experience.  In  this  light 
the  book  is  one  of  rare  interest  and  of  great 
value.  It  presents  in  brief  the  entire  modern 
science  of  Penology  as  looked  at  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  point  of  view.  He  believes  that  we  have 
now  a  mass  of  tested  knowledge  on  the  subject 
which  is  extensive  enough,  exact  enough,  and 
well  enough  recognized  among  all  intelligent 
students  of  the  subject  to  warrant  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  if  society  does  not  set  up  an  efiScient 
defense  against  crime,  it  will  not  be  because  a 
sound,  efficient  and  methodical  way  of  doing 
it  is  not  perfectly  available. 

The  book  though  brief  and  compendious 
overs  the  ground,  and  is  sufflciently  full  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Mr.  Boies  starts  with 
the  sound  distinction  between  crime  and  the 
original,  deep  seated  impulse  to  it.  which  he 
names  criminality  and  defines  as  a  moral 
disease.  He  accepts  the  view  of  the  best 
writers  on  this  subject  that  it  is  a  moral  dis¬ 
ease,  but  not  one  which  deprives  the  criminal 
of  responsibility  for  [hie  actions.  A  very 
gratifying  feature  of  his  book  is  the  distinct 
recognition  of  the  moral  responsibility  of 
criminals  and  of  the  serious  influence  which 
the  decline  of  religious  discipline  and  training 
has  had  in  their  development. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  three  Sections,  of 
which  the  First  treats  of  the  “Diagnostics,” 
or  the  general  facts  of  the  situation — an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  lucid  and  valuable  survey, 
which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  with 
refreshing  blnntness. 

The  other  Sections  discuss  the  “Therapeut¬ 
ics”  of  the  subject,  or  the  remedial  measures 
and  the  “Hygienics”  of  the  subject,  or  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  crime. 

In  these  chapters  the  very  importa'^t  and 
epoch-making  reforms  of  the  “Indeterminate 
Sentence, ”  “Probation and  Parole. ”  and  prison 
labor  as  an  absolutely  indispensable  adjunct  of 
criminal  reform  are  very  intelligently  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  book  is  full  of  valuable  ideas,  telling 
suggestions  and  of  the  principles  which  apply 
to  the  subject  To  most  readers,  even  of  the 
largest  intelligence,  the  reading  of  this  book 
would  be  a  revelation.  It  wonld  open  out  be¬ 
fore  them  a  new  world  of  thought  which  would 
make  the  nroblem  of  crime  more  hopeful  as 
showing  what  vast  resources  society  has  at  its 
command  for  dealing  with  it, 'and  more  dis¬ 
couraging,  if  the  present  methods  must  be  con¬ 
tinued,  as  for  example,  if  we  must  continue  on 
the  present  basis  those  schools  of  crime,  our 
county  jails.  The  sooner  they  are  abolished  as 
places  of  imprisonment  and  turned  into  mere 
houses  of  detention,  and  the  sooner  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  that  a  con¬ 
vict  is  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  can  be  re 
turned  safely  to  society,  is  adopted,  the  better. 

Mr.  Boies's  suggestions  as  to  prohibiting 
marriage  to  certain  classes  of  degenerates  and 
criminals  and  as  to  the  radical  treatment  of 
certain  offenders,  guilty  of  sexual  crime,  will 
probably  meet  with  small  favor.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  be  considered  until  all  other 
measures  have  failed.  His  remarks  on  the  per¬ 


nicious  results  of  neglecting  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  training  in  the  schools  are  most  important 
and  timely.  While  what  he  says  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  holding  in  confinement  incurable  degen¬ 
erates,  and  the  awful  danger  of  allowing  crim¬ 
inals  of  this  type  ko  have  their  liberty  seems 
like  a  prophecy  of  the  tragedy  at  Buffalo. 

Society  will  never  deal  with  this  problem 
efficiently  until  it  has  hardened  its  heart 
against  the  sentimental  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  braced  itself  to  meet  firmly  and  without 
flinching  the  principle  that  the  confirmed  crim¬ 
inal  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  his  liberty  and 
roam  at  large  in  civilized  society. 

This  book  should  stand  on  the  shelf  be$ide 
Josiah  Flynt's  World  of  Graft,  as  the  broader 
discussion  of  the  root  principles  involved  in 
the  same  subject  It  stands  substantially  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  criminal  legislation  which 
has  been  working  such  evidences  of  reform  in 
the  criminal  population  of  England  and  Wales 
as  to  have  emptied  some  of  the  great  prisons, 
and  to  enable  the  Oommissiouers  in  their  re¬ 
port  for  the  year  ending  with  March,  1901,  to 
assert  that  the  new  "bgielatiou  for  which 
Mr.  Boies  pleads  has  in  fifteen  years  reduced 
the  ratio  of  crime  from  666.4  in  the  100,00)  to 
438  7  Nothing  in  the  whole  history  legisla¬ 
tion  against  vice  or  crime  can  match  this,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  that  of  the  movement  in  Norway 
against  drunkenness  which  removed  that  coun¬ 
try  from  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  most 
drunken  in  Europe,  to  the  head  of  the  list  as 
the  most  temperate. 


I _  BooK  Notes  I 

We  have  before  us  the  two  new  volumes  for 
1901  of  Jif'portg  of  the  Mis»ionary  and  Benevolent 
Boards  and  Committees  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyt'-rian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  the 
Minutes  of  the.  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  together  with  the  Appendix, 
containing  I.  The  Narrative  of  the  State  of 
Religion,  the  Necrology  and  Oorrespoudence ; 
II.  The  Report  on  Theological  Seminaries ;  III. 
of  Boards  and  Permanent  Committees ;  IV. 
Finances;  V.  Miscellanies,  and  finally  The 
Statistical  Reports  of  the  Church,  arranged  by 
Synods  and  followed  by  an  admirable  Summary 
of  all  the  Schedules  an  a  Full  Index  of 
Churches  and  of  Ministers  and  Licentiates. 
The  volume  of  Reports  presented  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  contain  the  full  Reports  on 
Home  Missions  and  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Treasurer’s  report  with  the  gratifying  state¬ 
ment  that  the  books  for  the  fourth  saocessive 
year  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  were 
closed  without  debt;  the  Eighty  second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  Sixty- 
tbird  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  and  Sabbath-school  Work ;  the  Board  of 
Relief  for  Disabled  Ministers,  widows  and  or¬ 
phans;  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen, 
and  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Acade¬ 
mies.  The  amount  of  information  collected  in 
these  two  volumes  is  enormous.  Its  wonderful 
variety,  accuracy  and  systematic  presentation 
are  immensely  to  the  credit  of  the  Stated 
Clerk,  Dr.  Roberts,  by  whom  they  are  edited. 
The  impression  they  make  of  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
as  near  to  being  adequate  as  care,  competence 
and  Christian  devotion  can  make  them.  We 
commend  them  to  the  careful  study  not  only  of 
the  members  of  the  Church,  but  of  all  serious 
persons  who  wish  to  have  some  just  conception 
of  what  the  community  owes  to  the  enterprise, 
activity  and  intelligent  benevolence  of  the 
Christian  Church  — .4  Friend  with  the  Coun¬ 
tersign,  by  B.  E  Benson.  This  is  a  long  and 
circumstantial  story  of  the  experiences  of  a 
scout  and  spy  who  served  under  Meade,  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and  so  cleverly  is  it 
told  that  the  reader  follows  tbe  exploits  of 
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Jones  Berwick  nntil  he  really  believes  him  to 
have  been  a  real  person.  The  veterans  of  the 
Oivil  War  will  read  the  book  with  great  inter* 
est,  as  well  as  a  great  army  of  boys,  who  dearly 
love  deeds  of  daring.  (Macmillan.  |1.60. ) 

A  Lady  of  the  Regency,  by  Mrs.  Stepney  Raw- 
son.  Throngh  a  complicated  plot  and  with 
many  pleasant  companions  we  follow  in  this 
story  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Oaro- 
line.  George  the  Fourth  of  England  having 
married  his  Oousin  Oaroline  of  Brunswick,  not 
because  he  loved  her,  but  because  she  could 
pay  his  debts,  soon  tired  of  her  and  at  the  end 
of'a  year,  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Char¬ 
lotte,  was  separated  from  her.  No  actual  di¬ 
vorce  could  be  obtained,  and  all  throngh  her 
dreary  life  she  sought  to  be  reinstated  in  her 
former  position.  This  story,  while  being  the 
tale  of  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting,  gives  many 
a'side  light  upon  her  life,  and  adds  one  more 
example  to  the  saying,  “Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown  “  Mrs.  Rawson  has 
chosen  a  picturesque  period  of  history  to  deal 
with,  and  has  created  a  book  that  will  make 
it  live  in  the  minds  of  her  readers.  (Harpers’. 
11.60.) 


Literary  Notes 


Nothing  has  pleased  us  more  in  the  promised 
outcome  of  tbe  Yale  Bi-centennial  than  the 
volume  to  be  issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
Two  Centuries  of  Christian  Activity  at  Tale, 
edited  by  James  B.  Reynolds,  Samuel  H. 
Fisher  and  Henry  B.  Wright  The  main  thing 
in  it  will  be  of  course  the  history  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  students  in  an  American  .College. 
It  will  contain  glimpses  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Civil  Wdr,  the  great  historic  revivals  of  1801 
and  the  previous  century,  and  1833,  with  chap¬ 
ters  by  special  writers. 

Richard  Garnett,  formerly  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Edmund  Gosse  are  said  to  be 
compiling  an  illustrated  history  of  English 
Literature  in  four  volumes,  and  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  combine  the  attractive  function  of 
all  good  literature  to  give  pleasure  with  the 
more  sober  aim  of  history  to  instruct.  As 
matters  now  stand  the  only  approximation  to 
such  a  work  is  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke’s, 
which  lacks  little  but  expansion  to  place  it  on 
such  a  basis. 

The  Webster  Memorial  at  Dartmouth  seems 
to  have  brought  out  a  new  volume  of  the  great 
statesman’s  unpublished  correspondence  with 
his  family,  constituents,  friends  and  associates 
in  public  life  It  is  edited  by  C.  H.  Van 
Tyne,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  McClure,  Phillips  and  Company. 

The  Rev.  Townsend  Brady  has  just  begun  a 
new  series  which  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips 
and  Company  will  publish. 

Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  author  of  The 
Mikado’s  Empire,  and  recognized  authority  as 
to  things  Japanese,  has  in  press  of  W.  A.  Wilde 
Company  for  immediate  publication.  In  the 
Mikado’s  Service.  Dr.  Griffis  was  himself  in 
the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio  for  several 
years.  We  understand  his  book  will  trace  the 
tremendous  educational  impulse  Japan  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  United  States. 

The  Trend  of  the  Centuries,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
W.  Archibald  D.D.  of  tbe  Portage  Church, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  is  a  grandly  picturesque  and 

owerful  presentation  of  the  divine  plan  in  the 

istory  of  the  world.  A  book  to  illustrate  the 
Tennysonian  line,  “Yeti  doubt  not  throngh 
the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs.’’  (Pil¬ 
grim  Press,  Boston.  $1. ) 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  already 
learned  to  appreciate  Mrs  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton’s  new  McAll  Mission  story,  as  it  has 
been  coming  out  in  our  columns.  The  romance 
is,  of  conrse,  imaginative,  but  the  characters 
are  from  life.  The  stories  of  conversion  are 
based  in  every  case  on  actual  occurrences, 
brought  to  Mrs.  Houghton’s  attention  at  the 
time  of  her  special  visit  to  France  three  years 
ago  to  stndv  the  boat  work  of  the  MoAll  Mis¬ 
sion  on  the  canalized  rivers.  The  subject  is 
full  of  interest,  literary,  religions  and  pictur¬ 
esque.  Readers  of  tbe  author’s  widely  circu¬ 
lar  Fifine  and  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  attractive  in  style. 


TKe  Religious 
Press 

_ ) 

The  Outlook  gives  pretty  full  consideration 
to  The  Real  Issue  in  New  York,  closing  its 
discussion  with  an  appeal  to  certain  classes  and 
divers  irreconcilables,  whose  aggregate  is  large : 

There  are  also  some  doctrinaires  at  such  a 
time  as  this  who  will  nut  vote  for  the  corrupt 
government,  but  who  will  not  join  in  any 
practical  measures  for  its  overtbrow.  Such 
are  a  certain  type  of  reformers  who,  if  they 
cannot  get  all  that  they  want,  will  not  join 
with  their  fellow-citizens  in  getting  what  can 
be  got ;  temperance  reformers  who  would  rather 
have  a  prohibitory  law  on  the  statute  books 
and  a  wide-open  town  than  a  regulative  law 
on  tbe  statute  books  and  a  city  reasonably  de¬ 
cent  and  orderly;  single- taxers,  socialists,  and 
the  like,  who  are  so  bent  on  the  municipaliza¬ 
tion  of  industries  that  they  will  vote  for  a 
separate  candidate  whom  they  can  no  more  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  mayor  of  their  city  than  they 
could  make  him  Czar  of  the  Rnssias,  and  who 
are  curiously  oblivions  of  the  fact  that  a  city 
honestly  governed,  with  corporations  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  government,  is  better 
than  a  city  owning  its  industries  and  admin¬ 
istering  them,  not  for  the  people,  but  for  what 
tbe  officeholders  can  get  out  of  them. 

Finally,  among  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
purity  in  municipal  government  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  the  cynics  and  the  pessimists ;  the  men 
who  have  fought  once  or  twice  and  then  grown 
tired ;  the  men  who  say.  It  is  no  use ;  there 
will  always  be  corrnption,  and  it  is  idle  to 
fight  it;  blackmail  costs  less  than  reform  It 
is  hopeless  to  talk  to  such.  A  balky  horse  is 
the  despair  of  horsemen ;  for  a  balky  man  there 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  no  remedy.  He  is 
as  impervious  to  moral  indignation  as  he  is  to 
rational  argument. 

None  the  less,  to  these  and  to  all  honest  men 
questioning  with  themselves  bow  they  will 
vote,  we  would  like  to  ask,  if  we  could  get 
their  ear,  to  consider  the  proposition  with 
which  we  commenced  this  article:  Politically 
the  question  whether  governments  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  governors  or  the  governed, 
morally  the  question  whether  government  shall 
be  honestly  or  dishonestly  administered,  take 
precedence  of  all  other  issues.  And  these  are 
the  questions  presented  to-day  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  America,  and  specifically  made  pre¬ 
eminent  as  object-lessons  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  says  that  it  has  ceased 
to  speculate  as  to  tbe  place  of  the  Anarchist  in 
tbe  world’s  economy,  and  continues: 

When  the  serpent  in  Eden  was  envious  of 
man’s  happiness  he  tempted  Eve  to  revolt 
against  the  only  prohibitive  law  then  promul¬ 
gated  by  tbe  Almighty.  The  punishment  of 
tbe  wily  serpent  was  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  banishment  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise  and  the  eternal  labor  and  suffering 
that  followed. 

The  Anarchist  is  born  in  Russia  or  Italy. 
He  is  stimulated  by  conditions  that  are  found 
nowhere  else.  He  is  utterlv  without  a  reason 
for  existence  in  any  ether  land.  And  yet  bis 
fiendish  plots  have  been  laid  in  England  and  in 
America  His  blows  at  existing  ffovernments 
have  been  absolutely  futile,  even  in  Russia, 
where  the  best  of  that  empire’s  rulers  was  as¬ 
sassinated  twenty  years  ago— his  life  devoted 
to  his  people,  his  death  a  martyr's  Elizabeth 
of  Austria,  President  Carnot  of  France,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley— what  a  roll  of 
innocent  victims  of  the  serpent’s  fang!  And 
Humbert  of  I  alv  was  “every  inch  a  king,’’ 
seeking  the  peace  of  his  people — and  his  be¬ 
reaved  widow  unites  so  plaintively  in  Mrs. 
McKinley’s  sorrow! 

The  whole  world  is  kin.  All  mankind 
mourns  with  our  nation.  If  ever  tbe  Anar¬ 
chist— if  he  reason  at  all— committed  a  crime 
wholly  inexcusable  on  any  Anarchistic  pretext, 
it  was  when  he  cast  satanic  eyes  upon  this 
happy  Republic,  glorious  in  its  realization  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  prosperity. 

This  is  no  time  for  hysterical  manifestations. 
Tbe  world  must  settle  with  Anarchism.  It  is 
a  question  of  morality,  of  education,  as  well 
as  of  repressive  and  punitive  law  So  far  as 
this  Republic  is  concerned.  Congress  will  deal 
with  the  question  in  due  season,  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  England  and  America  must,  however, 
consider  the  subject  in  another  aspect.  It  is 


of  international  interest.  The  native  American 
who  probably  attended  a  public  or  parochial 
school  at  Detroit,  and  whose  intense  self-exal¬ 
tation  led  him  to  tbe  crime  of  the  century, 
could  not  have  been  excluded  by  any  immigra¬ 
tion  law.  But  he  and  any  associates  who  sym¬ 
pathized  in  his  views  and  did  not  check  his 
outbreak  into  lawlessness  must  be,  by  inter¬ 
national  obligations,  placed  in  a  class  such  as 
were  the  pirates  of  the  Mediteranean  at  the  be- 
ignning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are 
outlaws- and,  like  Cain,  entitled  to  universal 
execration  and  segregation  that  they  may  be 
forever  harmless. 


The  New  Century,  the  handsome  Catholic 
weekly  published  at  Washington,  says: 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  contemptuous  refusal  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  a  permanent  personal  body¬ 
guard  has  quickened  the  national  sense  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  him.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  assassin  has  little  difficulty  in  finding  a 
way  to  his  victim,  no  matter  what  safeguards 
may  be  thrown  around  him.  Of  course,  there 
is  the  gravest  danger  in  going  too  far  in  the 
other  direction  and  leaving  the  President  with¬ 
out  the  necessary  protections  that  are  more 
necessary  now,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
period  in  our  history.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
required  to  give  proof  of  bis  courage,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  suspect  him  of  unmanly  fear  for 
acquiescing  in  President  Hadley’s  proposal  to 
omit  the  public  levee  and  handshaking  at 
Yale’s  bi-centennial  celebration  this  month. 
The  unexpected  certainly  happened  when  that 
very  well  informed  writer,  tbe  Marquis  de 
Foutenoy,  pointed  out  that  handshaking  is  not 
a  democratic  ceremony  at  all.  It  is  a  survival 
of  the  monarchial  tradition  that  made  a  per¬ 
suasive  appeal  to  men  like  Hamilton  and  John 
Adams,  wbo  did  not  regard  thr.ir  democracy  as 
demanding  the  entire  rejection  of  old-world 
pomp  and  pageantry 


The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  “English  Notes’’ 
include  this  paragraph :  (j  9 
Tbe  necessity  for  protecting  Stonehenge  has 
of  recent  years  been  forced  upon  tbe  ground 
landlord.  Sir  Edward  Antrobus.  As  long  as 
Salisbury  Plain  was  untouched  by  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  population,  Stonehenge  was  safe,  but 
since  the  government  selected  the  Plain  as  tbe 
tite  of  a  vast  military  depot,  the  “hanging 
stones’’  have  not  been  secure  against  the  wan¬ 
ton  vandalism  of  the  Philistines  The  ancient 
monument,  or  temple,  provided  a  convenient 
rendezvous  for  the  picnics  and  carouses  of  the 
laborers  eneaged  on  tbe  military  encampment, 
and  the  inner  circle  of  trilithons,  once  the  holy 
of  holies  of  the  Druidical  temple,  was  fre¬ 
quently  a  scene  of  riotous  indecency.  Further 
neglect  would  have  gravely  endangered  Stone¬ 
henge,  and  the  proprietor  took  steps  to  protect 
the  stones.  The  Druid  Circle  during  the  past 
week  has  presented  an  extrordinary  appearance, 
and  tbe  noise  of  sawing  and  hammering  has 
mingled  with  the  cawing  of  rooks  and  tinkling 
of  sheep  bells  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Workmen 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  raise 
the  Leaning  Stone,  said  to  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of 
James  I  ,  into  an  upright  position  A  distin¬ 
guished  antiquarian  is  the  director  of  the  oper¬ 
ations,  and  the  greatest  care  is  being  taken  of 
kbe  precious  trilithon.  Even  the  woodwork 
fixed  about  tbe  great  mass  was  prevented  from 
rubbing  the  surface  by  pieces  of  folded  cloth. 


The  Watchman  would  encourage  the  resump* 
tion  of  Pastoral  'Visiting,  just  at  this  season. 
It  says  in  concluding  its  reference  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  : 

We  have  a  stong  impression  that  few  meas¬ 
ures  could  1  be  devised  that  would  be  more  effi¬ 
cient,  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn’s 
work,  in  bringing  the  members  of  our  churches 
together  than  a  thorough  course  of  pastoral 
visitation.  In  the  country  the  present  writer 
has  seen  tbe  happiest  results  from  the  visitation 
of  a  dozen  families  in  an  afternoon,  and  then 
a  prayer-meeting  or  preaching  service  in  the 
Bchoolhouse  or  some  convenient  parlor.  Every 
one  of  those  families  would  be  represented  in 
the  church  the  next  Sunday,  and  often  such 
meetings  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  gracious 
revival.  One  of  the  ways  to  build  up  a  church 
is  to  have  a  pastor  who  gives  himself  wholly 
to  tbe  work  of  his  oburcb,  and  who  uses  the 
confidence  and  affection  that  people  entertain 
for  him  as  the  means  for  helping  them  into  the 
Christian  life. 
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Correspondence 

THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Presbyteriane  of  Buffalo  opened  their 
doors  wide  to  the  Synod  of  New  York.  The 
North  Chnroh,  where  the  Synod  met,  and  the 
Central  and  Calvary  Cbnrohes,  are  near  to¬ 
gether  and  well  located  to  accommodate  snob  a 
gathering. 

The  Rev.  David  Q.  Wylie  D.D.  the  retiring 
Moderator,  preached  a  strong  sermon,  mnoh  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Evangelist  last  week, 
showing  what  Christianity  offers  to  the  world. 
Very  appropriately  he  referred  in  conclusion  to 
the  marked  piovidences  of  the  year  in  calling  to 
their  rest  and  reward  three  of  the  Ex- Moder¬ 
ators  of  Synod,  Drs.  James  Gardner,  Levi  Par¬ 
sons  and  L  Merrill  Miller,  besides  Drs.  M.  D. 
Babcock  and  George  T.  Purves  and  others 
prominent  in  the  state.  It  was  a  very  graceful 
'act  which  elevated  unanimously  to  the  honor 
of  the  Moderator's  chair  the  Rev.  William 
Waitb  Ph.  D.  of  Lancaster,  who  has  been  twenty 
years  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo 
and  a  pastor  in  Lancaster  for  a  half  century, 
and  also  a  well  known  correspondent  of  The 
Evangelist. 

The  Rev.  George  N.  Conner  and  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Miller  Ph.  D  were  elected  Clerks. 
Gen.  Ralph  E.  Prime  presented  a  report  on 
Standing  Rules,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  an  overture  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries,  reducing  the  unit  of  representation  from 
one  to  fourteen  churches  and  ministers  to  one 
to  twenty,  making  the  Synod  about  two-thirds 
of  its  present  number.  General  Prime  also  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Codification  of  Laws  relating  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  secure  legislation  appropriate 
to  the'Presbyterian  system.  The  Rev.  S.  W- 
Pratt  presented  the  report  upon  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege.  Special  attention  was  called  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  literary  standing  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  examiner  of  the  Regents  of  the 
state  reports  that:  ‘*The  College  holds  a  high 
rank  among  the  Colleges  of  the  country  for  its 
thorough  and  efficient  instruction  and  the  earn¬ 
est  and  devoted  spirit  of  its  professors.  ’  ’  The 
plan  of  student  government  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  College.  A  score  of  students 
were  turned  away  for  want  of  scholarship 
aid,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  friends 
of  Christian  higher  education  for  women  be 
urged  to  pot  into  the  bands  of  the  President 
funds  for  additional  special  scholarships. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Richmond  made  the  .e- 
port  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  eloquent  in  its 
figures.  As  reported  in  the  “Minutes, ’’  there 
has  been  a  gain  in  benevolent  offerings  to 
Home  Missions  of  $164,000,  to  Foreign  Missions 
of  $38,000,  and  to  all  the  Boards  of  $195,000. 

The  total  to  Boards  is  $830,000;  to  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  $3,510,000,  and  a  grand  total  to 
all  is  $8,667,000. 

The  Treasurers  of  the  Boards  report,  how¬ 
ever,  a  total  of  benevolence  of  only  $371,000, 
and  a  gain  of  $21,000. 

Dr.  Yeisley,  in  an  address  following,  enforced 
systematic,  worshipful  and  proportionate  ben¬ 
eficence. 

Dr.  Hazsid  cbowcd  the  relation  of  benefi¬ 
cence  to  spirituality.  One  consecrated  to  Christ 
must  be  a  liberal  giver.  He  claimed  that  the 
tithing  system  was  not  obligatory  on  Chris¬ 
tians,  nor  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the  Church 
of  to-day. 

Synodical  Missions  aroused  special  interest. 
The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  an  increase  of 
offerings  of  $1,089,  yet  these  have  not  reached 
the  demands  of  the  increasing  work,  and  there 
is  still  needed  before  November  1  $11,000  to 
meet  the  payments  of  missionaries  for  the  last 
year.  The  Synodical  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Jacks,  reported  168  missionaries  in  the  state 


serving  184  churches;  762  have  been  added  to 
these  churches  on  confession  of  faith.  The 
Superintendent  has  preached  161  sermons  dar¬ 
ing  the  year  and  traveled  19, 183  miles.  He  was 
re-elected. 

The  Synodical  Committee  found  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  hereafter,  to  pass  a 
rule  that  the  amounts  paid  to  the  missionaries 
shall  be  reduced  pro  rata  according  to  the  de¬ 
ficit  of  a  Presbytery  in  meeting  the  amount  ap¬ 
portioned  to  it.  This  will  be  bard  on  mission¬ 
aries,  but  should  result  in  securing  its  full 
quota  from  each  Presbytery.  W.  H.  Parsons 
Esq.  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman  of  the  Synod¬ 
ical  Committee,  and  Henry  Aird  of  Troy  is 
Treasurer,  to  whom  all  contributions  should  be 
sent. 

The  question  of  Sabbath  observance  aroused 
special  interest.  The  Rev.  George  Fairlee  pre¬ 
sented  the  report,  and  addresses  followed  by 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  Swartz,  the  Rev.  Howard 
Dnffield  D  D. ,  Chaplain  A.  Y.  Wadhams  and 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hnbbell  D.D.  Later  Dr.  Pen¬ 
tecost  vigorously  attacked  the  resolutions  re¬ 
ported  as  transgressing  the  provision  of  the 
Synod  in  criticising  civil  affairs ;  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  warm  debate,  the  resolutions  finally 
being  adopted. 

The  meeting  Wednesday  evening  was  largely 
attended.  For  the  first  time  an  elder  made  the 
report  on  Home  Missions,  and  no  one  could  have 
done  it  better  than  John  Willis  Baer,  Secretary  of 
the  Societies  of  United  Christian  Endeavor. 
For  Home  Missions  the  patriot  will  make  sac¬ 
rifices.  This  is  the  agent  for  evangelizing 
America,  and  money  talks.  America  is  ahead 
of  the  world  in  many  other  things,  she  should 
be  in  advancing  the  Gospel.  It  is  preach  or 
perish,  evangelize  or  fossilize.  He  urged  par¬ 
ticularly  that  contributions  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  taken,  thus  saving  not  a  little  in  inter¬ 
est.  A  Home  Mission  Committee  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  every  Session,  and  the  chairman 
should  be  a  specialist  in  the  work. 

Henry  W.  Jessup  Esq.  followed,  saying 
that  Home  Missions  was  the  mother  of  Chris¬ 
tian  institutions.  As  an  agency  of  the  Church, 
we  may  call  it  to  account,  and  it  may  in  turn 
call  the  Synod  to  account  for  its  use  and  sup¬ 
port.  Work  and  contributions  should  increase 
with  population.  During  the  year  the  debt  on 
the  Presbyterian  House  in  New  York  has  been 
reduced  from  $1,000,000  to  $315,000,  and  will 
probably  soon  be  cancelled,  which  will  save  a 
large  interest  account  and  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  Board. 

Only  a  cent  a  week  from  every  member  of 
the  Chnroh  will  do  the  work  of  the  Board  this 
centennial  yeai — 20  per  cent,  of  the  New  York 
state  churches  are  under  Synodical  Missions. 
New  York  Presbytery  expends  $30,000  for  its 
mission  work. 

The  Rev.  J.  Balcom  Shaw  D.D.  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  like  a  clarion  call  presented  the  report  on 
Foreign  Missions,  showing  aa  increase  in  con¬ 
tributions  of  $30,000  in  the  whole  United 
States.  He  also  asked  for  a  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions  in  every  Session,  and  a  live 
Committee  in  every  Presbytery  whose  office 
should  not  be  perfunctory. 

The  Rev.  S  T.  Clarke  made  a  ringing  and 
forceful  report  for  Freedmen.  The  Synod  has 
contributed  only  $25,OOJ  to  this  work.  He 
pronounced  against  lynching  in  the  South,  and 
called  it  anarchy.  Our  schools  teach  the 
colored  people  enough  to  enable  them  to  tell 
the  story  of  Christ  and  Ibis  is  their  first  ob¬ 
ject.  One-eighth  of  our  population  is  colored. 

Dr.  Weaver,  the  representative  of  the  Board, 
who  has  been  well  called  the  Booker  Washing, 
ton  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  great  power.  He  claimed  that  every 
objection  made  against  the  negro  could  as  well 
be  made  against  the  white  man.  Negroes  have 
brains  to  be  cultured  and  souls  to  be  saved  as 


other  men  have.  They  are  here  to  stay  and 
also  have  something  to  say  about  it.  Elevate 
this  race  or  they  will  drag  the  rest  down.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  comes  from  both  sides. 
Give  the  negro  a  man’s  chance.  He  doesn’t 
take  to  Presbyterianism  any  more  than  the 
white  man  does,  and  yon  must  take  it  to  him 
as  yon  do  to  the  white  man.  The  negro  is 
naturally  a  sinner  as  others.  Love  of  Christ 
will  have  a  passion  for  these  souls.  It  costs 
$80  per  year  to  educate  a  male  and  $45  a  female 
in  our  schools.  It  cost  only  $270  to  fit  Dr. 
Weaver  for  his  work.  This  meeting  was  re¬ 
markable  for  its  clear-voiced,  clear-cut  and 
strong  addresses,  of  which  Dr.  Weaver  made  a 
climax. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingbam  reported  on  Church 
Erection,  showing  an  advance  on  the  last  year, 
but  a  falling  off  from  ten  years  ago. 

The  elders  on  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
S  ynodical  Missions  are  A.  P  .  Stevens,  H.  B. 
Silliman,  B.  P.  Wing,  W.  W.  Ammerman, 

R.  L.  Sissons. 

The  Trustees  of  Elmira  College  for  1904  are 
Francis  Hall,  W.  R.  Rathbnn,  Thomas  Oooh. 
rane,  Henry  0.  Merriam,  the  Rev.  David  J. 
Bnrwell  D.D.  and  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Turner. 
The  examiners  for  1904  are  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Deems,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Maokay  and  the  Rev. 

S.  W.  Pratt.  The  Trustees  of  Synod  for  1904 
are  the  Rex.  George  Alexander  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  D.D. ,  Elders  James 
Yearance  and  Charles  Henderson. 

Dr.  Craven  was  heard  with  interest  on  be¬ 
half  of  Sunday-school  Work,  reporting  1,081 
Sunday-schools  with  40,000  scholars  and  4,000 
teachers,  with  12,000  conversions  and  64 
churches  organized.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Mc¬ 
Millan  was  also  heard  concerning  the  work  on 
the  field;  President  George  B.  Stewart  D.D.  of 
Auburn  Seminary  presented  the  work  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Seminary.  The  standard  for  en¬ 
trance  has  been  raised,  so  that  twenty-one  men 
were  refused  admissioh  this  year.  The  need 
of  further  endowment  for  the  Seminary  is  ur¬ 
gent.  The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Holmes  D.  D.  made 
a  strong  plea  for  the  cancelling  of  the  debt  on 
the  Presbyterian  House,  concerning  which  he 
reported  hopeful  progress.  When  this  shall  be 
done,  the  building  will  yield  an  income  of  $60,- 
000  for  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards,  paying 
for  al  their  executive  work  and  giving  free 
rent. 

An  appropriate  memorial  on  the  death  of 
President  McKinley  was  adopted.  A  memorial 
was  also  read  of  the  lamented  dead  of  the 
Synod  during  the  year,  a  large  and  rich  har¬ 
vest.  Besides  those  already  referred  to  are  to 
be  added  Drs.  J.  J.  Porter,  A.  Parke  Burgess, 
A.  A.  Wood,  Prof.  E.  A.  Huntington  of  Au¬ 
burn,  the  Rev.  George  Meigs  and  others. 

The  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen  ably  presented 
the  interests  of  Aid  for  Colleges.  The  report 
of  the  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock  D.D.  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Ministry  showed  a  falling  off  in 
candidates  of  40  per  cent,  in  five  years.  The 
Rev.  E.  B.  Hodge  D.D.  Secretary,  urged  earn¬ 
estly  the  needs  of  this  work. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  D.D  made  a  ringing 
report  on  Temperance,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Lilly, who  pleaded  for  annited 
movement  by  the  Church  against  the  saloon, 
and  for  temperance  edncaticn. 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Deems  Ph.  D.  reported  for 
Young  People’s  Societies,  numbering  60,000 
members.  There  are  627  Senior  and  230  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  and  238  Mission 
Bands  with  contributions  of  $25,000.  The 
present  problem  is  bow  shall  the  older  members 
be  graduated.  Presbyterial  Conventions  and 
Institutes  were  recommended,  also  that  Ses¬ 
sions  make  practical  and  helpful  their  relation 
to  ex-officio  members  of  these  societies. 

Dr.  McEwen  urged  the  friendly  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  pastors  and  elders.  H 
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would  induct  the  officers  of  the  society  offi¬ 
cially  into  office  and  keep  them  busy  with  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  and  overlook 
mistakes. 

Visitors  were  appointed  to  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Hamilton  College  and  Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  a  Committee  of  persons  to  co-operate 
with  President  MacKenzie  in  raising  an  en¬ 
dowment  for  Elmira  College. 

Thursday  evening  the  Rev.  Courtenay  H. 
Fenn  told  thrillingly  the  story  of  the  Siege  of 
Peking.  It  proves  that  the  native  Christians 
are  not  rice-Cbristians.  The  American  Church 
could  not  have  done  better.  More  money  and 
more  men  are  wanted  to  fill  the  vacant  places. 
Forward  should  be  the  watchword  and  not 
cowardly  retreat.  The  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart 
D.D.  addressed  the  Synod  on  Evangelization. 
There  must  be  aggressive  work.  Adapt  meth¬ 
ods  to  conditions.  Use  summer  methods  in 
summer  time.  Develop  new  agencies  and 
workers,  and  reach  those  not  otherwise  reached. 
Arrest  the  attention  of  the  floaters  by  tent 
work  or  on  lawns.  Use  street  preaching  where 
the  people  are.  Let  the  Church  be  aggressive 
all  the  time.  Organize  all  the  churches  in 
unison  so  as  to  move  the  whole  community. 
Let  methods  suit  locations.  The  way  to  do  it 
is  to  do  it.  It  is  a  question  of  spirit,  and  God’s 
Spirit.  We  exalt  instruction  and  government, 
but  even  more  must  we  exalt  evangelization  as 
our  great  duty.  Dr.  Minton,  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  presented  with  great  ability 
the  matter  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
for  the  work  of  assimilation,  education  and 
evangelization.  Dr.  Sample  presented  the 
work  and  want  of  Lincoln  University. 

The  Second  Church  of  Albany  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

The  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting  was  221.  The  Entertaiment  Commit¬ 
tee  have  furisbed  entertainment  for  about  400, 
which  included  delegates  to  the  Women’s 
Meeting.  Dr.  Dickinson,  pastor  of  the  North 
Ohnrch,  proved  a  royal  host  and  won  the  hearts 
of  all.  The  meeting  has  been  one  of  unusually 
sustained  interest,  while  rapidly  transacting 
its  business  under  the  direction  of  Moderator 
Waith.  The  attendance  was  large  to  the  end, 
and  the  influence  of  the  meeting  must  be  good 
throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Synod.  There 
was  just  enough  of  the  popular  address  to 
spiritualize  the  business  routine.  Wheeler. 


A  QUARTER  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Halloway  was  fittingly 
celebrated  by  his  people  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Dover,  N.  J,  on  the  8th  of  October. 

After  a  formal  reception,  in  which  the  large 
congregation  and  the  citizens  of  the  place  ten¬ 
dered  their  congratulations  to  the  pastor  and 
his  wife  and  the  elders  and  their  wives  receiv¬ 
ing  with  him,  the  large  audience-room  was 
entered  and  filled  by  an  enthusiastic  assembly. 
Seats  were  reserved  for  the  boys’  brigade,  a 
pet  society  of  the  Doctor’s,  who  marched  in 
and  stood  for  a  moment  in  dress  parade  in  the 
most  approved  military  style. 

The  venerable  elder.  Dr.  E.  W.  Condict, 
opened  the  exercises  by  presenting  to  his  pas¬ 
tor  with  a  few  words  of  warm  recognition  and 
affection,  a  beautiful  silver  bon  bon  dish  ap¬ 
propriately  inscribed  to  Dr.  and, Mrs.  Halloway, 
upon  which  had  been  laid  twenty- five  gold 
eagles.  A  most  beautiful  gold  ring  of  antique 
pattern  with  the  Doctor’s  initials  engraved  on 
the  flat  oval  bezel  was  the  gift  of  the  official 
boards  of  the  church.  Many  other  gifts  from 
individuals  testified  to  the  tender  ties  which 
had  been  formed  by  a  long  pastorate  marked 
by  peculiar  faithfulness,  particularly  to  the 
sick  and  sorrowing.  Addressee  were  delivered 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  E.  W.  Stoddard  of  Sno- 
oasunna,  who  had  presided  twenty- five  years 


previously  over  the  meeting  at  which  the  call 
to  Dr.  Halloway  had  been  made  out ;  by  Dr. 
Albert  Erdman  of  Morristown ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eakens  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Dover;  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Bridges  of  Newark,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Reeves  and  Chambers. 

Congratulations  were  esisy  under  oironm- 
Btances  of  such  satisfaction  and  encouragement. 
Dr.  Halloway  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
has  bad  a  large  and  varied  experience.  He  has 
a  fine  literary  taste,  thorough  habits  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  poetic  gifts  of  a  superior  order.  He 
is  the  leader  of  his  people,  young  and  old,  in 
every  step  of  their  progress  and  his  well  bal¬ 
anced  judgment  and  conciliatory  ways  explain 
the  large  success  of  bis  long  ministry. 

In  the  work  of  the  Presbytery  more  than 
anywhere  else  is  the  advantage  of  a  long  pas¬ 
torate  to  be  seen  Dr.  Halloway  has  occupied 
two  of  the  important  chairmanships  of  com¬ 
mittees  in  which  the  churches  of  such  a  body 
cau  be  benefitted. 

As  chairman  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee 
he  inaugurated  a  work  of  visitation  among  the 
chnr..be8  which  has  had  lasting  results,  while 
in  his  present  position  at  the  head  of  the  Syn¬ 
odical  Home  Mission  work  be  finds  full  play 
for  the  ready  sympathy  and  conscientious  de¬ 
votion  to  duty  for  which  he  is  noted.  The 
church  of  Dover  has  supported  at  least  until 
lately  alone  a  missionary  in  Japan,  and  indeed 
every  department  of  church  work— the  Sabbath- 
school,  the  Young  People’s  Societies,  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society — is  in  a  thriving 
condition. 

How  happy  the  pastor  and  people  in  such  a 
state.  T.  F.  O. 

THE  WINTER  WORK  IN  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES 
Wilton  Merle  SmltU 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  by  its  last  General 
Assembly,  has  committed  itself  to  thorough, 
aggressive  work  this  winter.  The  Evangelistic 
Committee  appointed,  composed  of  some  of  the 
strongest  men  of  our  denomination,  is  designed 
to  further  the  cause  of  active  evangelistic 
effort  in  all  of  our  churches.  The  excellent 
circular  letter  sent  out  by  this  Committee, 
calling  upon  the  Presbyteries  and  the  pastors 
to  throw  themselves  anew  into  such  work,  has 
the  right  ring.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  suggestion  that  all  onr  Presbyteries  hold 
some  such  meeting  for  <  oalerence  and  prayer 
as  the  New  York  Presbytery  has  held  fur  sev¬ 
eral  years  at  Riverdair,  ii  meeting  with  very 
general  response. 

The  New  York  Presbj  tery  was  never  more 
ready  for  such  a  work  than  now.  Its  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  recently  held  in  the 
West  Presbyterian  Church  was  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  promise.  Another  meet¬ 
ing  of  pastors  and  officers  is  planned  to  be  held 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  upon  the  evening 
of  October  29,  when  more  definite  plans  may 
be  suggested  for  special  services  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  city  during  the  winter.  The 
West  Side  churches  are  already  moving.  They 
have  bad  one  or  more  gatherings  of  pastors 
and  elders  for  prayer  and  conference.  It  is 
hoped  that  neighboring  pastors  throughout  the 
whole  city  will  arrange  meetings  together. 
The  spirit  of  complete  harmony  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  one 
and  all  to  see  the  quickening  power  of  God,  are 
certainly  like  the  cloud  on  the  near  horizon, 
promising  copious  showers.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  one  thing  needed  now  is  a  spirit  of 
prayer.  The  bnmolest  member  of  any  church 
can  in  this  way  be  a  factor  in  this  work  of  all 
availing  power.  The  testimony  of  such  men 
as  Finney,  Wesley  and  Moody,  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  such  prayer  ever  opens  the  way  of 
the  greatest  blessing.  While  union  services  are 
not  always  easily  arranged,  and  distance  and 


other  conditions  sometimes  make  such  plans 
impracticable,  nothing  but  the  coldness  and 
indifference  of  God’s  people  can  forbid  that  a 
great  blessing  should  come  upon  each  one  of 
onr  churches.  It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  the 
words,  '  ‘  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  ’  ’  are 
meant  for  Christians  only.  God’s  enemies  are 
nothing  to  him.  "He  that  sitteth  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  hold  them  in 
derision.’’  But  there  is  no  laughter  in  the 
heavens  over  defection  in  the  ranks,  over  in¬ 
difference  and  lukewarmness  among  God’s 
children.  The  largest  part  that  any  reader  of 
The  Evangelist,  and  any  member  of  our  beloved 
Church,  can  take  in  this  new  movement, 
which  has  the  promise  of  becoming  general, 
is  to  put  into  it,  with  all  conscientiousness, 
faithful  and  persistent  prayer. 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  IN  THE  GENERAL 
CONVENTION 
Florence  E.  Winslow 

The  new  canon  for  marriage  and  divorce 
passed  the  House  of  Bishops  early  in  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  San  Francisco  Convention.  But 
when  the  Committee  of  the  whole  presented 
its  report  to  the  House  the  vote  was  taken  by 
dioceses  and  orders  and  the  new  divorce  canons 
were  thrown  out  on  the  lay  vote.  There  were 
sufficient  votes  in  the  clerical  order  to  have 
carried  the  canons  through,  but  a  majority  vote 
in  both  orders  was  necessary  to  their  passage. 
The  disciplinary  canon  was  also  thrown  out,  so 
that  the  law  on  marriage  and  divorce  remains 
exactly  as  it  was  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention. 

These  canons  whose  formulation  has  created 
such  an  interest  in  the  outside  world,  while 
they  have  raised  an  nnparalelled  excitement 
within  the  fold  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  are 
regarded  as  revolutionary,  contradicting  as 
they  do,  not  alone  the  practice  sanctioned  by 
the  usages  of  one  hundred  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  Church  of  England  for  many  ages, 
and  of  all  the  bodies  of  Protestant  Christen¬ 
dom,  but  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  The 
Church  of  Rome  alone  has  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  ages  the  nominal  severity  of  a  law 
which  allows  no  remarriage  after  divorce ;  but 
in  that  body  the  many  indulgences  allowed  in 
individual  cases  weaken  the  prohibitive  force 
of  the  law. 

The  new  canons  begin  with  strict  and  valu¬ 
able  provisions  concerning  the  witnessing  of 
marriages  and  the  safeguarding  and  protecting 
of  minors.  The  main  and  much  disputed  sec¬ 
tion  reads  as  follows:  "No  minister  shall 
solemnize  a  marriage  between  any  two. persons, 
unless  nor  until  be  shall  by  inquiry  have  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  neither  person  is  the  husband 
or  the  wife  of  any  other  person  then  living, 
nor  has  been  the  husband  or  the  wife  of  any 
other  person  then  living:  unless  the  former 
marriage  was  annulled  by  a  decree  of  some 
civil  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  cause 
existing  before  such  former  marriage.’’  The 
subject  fairly^placed  before  the  Hoose,  Dr.  Hun¬ 
tington  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  offered 
the  following  amendment:  "But  this  shall  not 
apply  to  any  one  producing  a  certified  copy  of 
a  decree  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery, 
in  which  be  or  she  is  found  to  be  the  innocent 
party  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.’’ 

"It  is  admitted,"  Dr.  Huntington  said, "that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  oue  exception 
in  the  rigid  law  he  laid  down  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony.  Therefore  any  legislation  by  this 
Church  which  does  not  make  the  exception  in¬ 
dicated  by  our  Lord,  cannot  claim  to  reflect 
the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ. ’’  Dr.  Huntington 
was  supported  in  his  contention  by  such  prom¬ 
inent  clerics  as  Drs.  McKim,  of  Washington, 
Bacchus,  Alsop  and  McConnell  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Lewis  Parks  of  New  York,  and  by  snob, 
legal  lights,  lay  deputies,  as  Charles  Andrews, 
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Ohief  Jaatioe  of  the  Oonrt  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  and  George  H.  Williams  of  Oregon,  for¬ 
mer  Attorney- General  of  the  Uhited  States. 
Jndge  Miller  was  the  framer  of  the  amendment 
presented  by  Dr.  Huntington.  On  the  other 
side,  in  favor  of  the  strict  canon,  were  John 
P.  Thomas  of  Sonth  Carolina,  a  state  which 
does  not  grant  divorces  for  any  canse,  the 
Rev.  M.  M.  Benton  of  Kentucky  and  the  Rev. 
John  Fulton  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Greer  of 
New  York  presented  perhaps  the  strongest  plea 
on  behalf  of  the  new  and  strict  law.  In  a 
very  earnest  and  brilliant  address  he  showed 
from  statistics,  that  there  are  more  divorces  in 
this  country  than  in  all  other  English  speaking 
countries  combined.  In  a  certain  period  in 
which  our  population  has  increased  60  per 
cent  ,  the  increase  of  divorces  has  been  166  per 
cent.  He  believed  besides  that  our  Lord  taught 
the  indissolubility  and  the  spirituality  of  the 
family  relation,  and  he  thought  that  in  allow¬ 
ing  the  disintegration  of  the  family  for  any 
reason  whatever  we  produce  the  germ  which 
will  ultimately  destroy  society  and  the  entire 
national  framework.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
strict  canon  pleaded  for  it,  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  while  those  opposed  to  it  alleged 
that  it  contradicted  the  commandments  of 
Christ,  and  the  nnivertal  custom  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Church;  that  it  outraged  the  moral  sense 
and  made  light  of  the  terrible  sin  of  infidelity, 
in  that  it  treated  the  innocent  and  guilty  alike; 
and  that  it  would  not  produce  the  results  hoped 
for,  as  no  church  can  afford  to  face  the  world 
with  a  canon  whose  scriptural  warrant  is 
doubtful.  Dr.  Nevins  claimed  that  in  Italy, 
where  he  had  livtd,  religion  absolutely  forbids 
divorce,  and  the  state  of  affairs  induced  thereby 
is  not  conducive  to  the  uplifting  of  the  family. 
Dr.  Huntington  held  that  it  was  better  that 
ten  guilty  parties  should  escape,  than  that  one 
innocent  one  should  suffer,  and  urged  the 
sacred  office  of  the  state  which  was  its  func¬ 
tion,  which  should  be  respected  by  the  Church, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  laws  regarding  matri¬ 
mony. 

The  final  and  disciplinary  section  of  the  canon 
provides  “that  no  person  divorced  for  canse 
arisine  after  marriage  and  marrying  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  other  party  to  the  di¬ 
vorce,  nor  any  person  marrying  a  person  so 
divorced,  shall  be  admitted  to  baptism  or  con¬ 
firmation,  or  be  permitted  to  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  until  the  approval  of  the  bishop 
shall  be  given,  the  prohibition  not  to  apply  in 
the  case  of  an  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  for 
canse  of  adultery.  Nor  to  a  penitent  person  in 
danger  of  death.  ’’ 

The  matter  of  marginal  or  alternative  read¬ 
ings  was  happily  settled  in  committee,  after 
the  subject  had  been  fully  argued  before  the 
House.  All  the  alternative  readings  selected 
from  the  Revised  Version  or  its  margins  or 
from  the  margins  of  the  Authorized  Version 
or  from  the  report  of  the  American  Committee 
on  the  Revised  Version  were  accepted,  while 
all  the  individual  readings  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
which  there  were  very  many  and  most  of  them 
good,  were  rejected  by  their  brethren  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  although  the  bishops  had 
uooepted  them  without  demur.  Readings  from 
the  Revised  Version  will  be  substituted  for 
them  and  the  whole  will  be  printed  and  au¬ 
thorized  for  immediate  use.  Heretofore  the 
clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  been  shut 
un  to  the  use  of  the  readings  of  the  King 
James’s  Version. 

The  Huntington  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  was  rejected  in  the  Convention  of 
1898  where  it  was  replaced  by  a  shorter  one, 
which  failed  of  passage  in  San  Francisco,  was 
reintroduced  and  placed  on  the  Calendar.  It 
provides  for  the  use  of  other  liturgies  than  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  oases  where  con¬ 


gregations  of  foreigners  are  coming  into  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  intro¬ 
duces  the  four  principles  of  the  Quadrilateral 
of  the  Chicago-Lambeth  platform  as  it  is 
called,  into  the  Constitution.  The  provision 
will  no  doubt  be  passed  eventually. 

The  question  of  a  change  of  name  of  the 
church,  which  is  forever  cropping  up,  has  been 
referred  to  a  Committee,  who  are  expected  to 
judicially  inquire  and  consider  the  opinions 
of  the  entire  Church  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
They  will  interview  the  authorities  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  dioceses  and  will  hold  themselves  ready  to 
report  to  the  Convention  of  1904  in  Boston,  as 
to  whether  or  no  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chirch 
at  large  any  change  is  desirable  and  if  so, 
whether  the  new  title,  or  so  much  of  the  old 
one  as  shall  be  retained,  had  best  be  geograph¬ 
ical  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  proposition  to  establish  in  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  a  Provincial  system  has 
also  been  referred  to  a  Committee,  who  will, 
at  the  next  Convention,  formulate  some  system 
by  means  of  which  the  dioceses  of  the  Church 
may,  for  purposes  of  legislation  and  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  be  grouped  into  districts  with 
the  bishop  of  one  of  the  dioceses  so  classed,  as 
head. 

The  vote  embodying  in  the  Constitution  the 
four  principles  of  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Plat¬ 
form,  was  finally  taken.  This  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Huntington,  and  carried  by  him  through  sev¬ 
eral  successive  Conventions  to  final  success  is 
regarded  as  a  partial  victory  in  the  canse  of 
Christian  unity. 

Among  other  matters  of  importance  a  reso¬ 
lution  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  McEim  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed,  providing  for  a  joint  Commis¬ 
sion  of  both  Houses  to  consist  of  three  bishops, 
three  presbyters  and  three  laymen  as  a  standing 
Commission  on  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor,  and  employers  and  employes,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  first,  to  study  carefully  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  labor  organizations, 
second  to  investigate  the  causes  of  industrial 
disturbance  as  these  may  arise,  and  third  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  as  arbitra¬ 
tors,  should  their  services  be  desired,  between 
the  men  and  their  employes,  with  a  view  to 
(ConclwUd  on  potie  ts.) 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE 

John  Inglesant 

The  letters  on  his  table  awaiting  answer  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  variety  to  the  pastor’s  work 
as  the  people  he  meets  in  his  calls.  This 
morning’s  mail  brings  a  note  from  a  minister 
who  was  a  passing  acquaintance  back  in  Col¬ 
lege  days.  He  writes  every  few  years  and 
never  except  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  as¬ 
sistance  in  securing  a  new  charge.  Commit¬ 
tees  of  churches  whose  pulpit  is  vacant  proceed 
nowadays  on  such  entirely  different  lines  of 
action,  that  these  personal  applications  and 
recommendations  personally  solicited  seem 
quite  out  of  date.  Where  they  still  are  in  use 
a  good  illustration  will  be  found  of  the  survi¬ 
val  of  the  unfit. 


Here  is  an  attractive  circular,  setting  forth 
the  glowing  prospects  of  an  Oil  Company  in 
Texas.  The  accompanying  letter  states  that 
it  is  sent  out  at  the  suggestion  of  a  certain 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  whose  name  is  mentioned. 
And  the  following  mail  brings  a  letter  from 
the  clergyman  himself  urging  the  investment. 
He  is  one  of  those  well-known  experts  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  law,  who  has  figured  prominently 
in  recent  heresy  and  other  trials,  but  is  with¬ 
out  any  pastoral  charge.  No  doubt  the  stress 
of  circumstances  has  forced  this  brother  into 
secular  business,  which  is  no  disgrace.  If 
now  he  would  either  demit  the  ministry  or  at 
least  drop  his  ministerial  titles,  there  would  be 


no  objection  to  his  assisting  in  the  projection 
of  a  business  enterprise,  even  though  it  be 
speculative  in  its  character.  But  to  trade  upon 
his  clerical  standing  and  acquaintance  in  order 
to  place  oil  stocks,  this  is  the  glaring  and  in¬ 
excusable  sin.  Rapid  transit  to  the  waste¬ 
basket  one  would  suppose  would  invariably  be 
the  fate  of  such  a  letter;  the  ministerial  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  itself  ought  to  insure  its  prima 
facie  rejection.  Unfortunately  the  reverse 
effect  is  often  produced,  and  the  scant  savings 
of  some  poor  clergyman  will  go  into  a  precari¬ 
ous  investment. 


A  brief  note  from  an  Attorney  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  brings  the  request  that  names  of 
elders  and  deacons  be  sent  him  in  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed  and  stamped  envelope  which  is  en¬ 
closed.  A  card  is  mailed  him  in  reply,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  request  omits  to 
state  for  what  purpose  or  in  what  interest  the 
list  of  names  is  solicited.  To  this  comes  the 
following  response:  “I  am  compiling  a  list  of 
the  clergy  and  church  officers  of  the  county, 
but  not  desiring  to  make  my  letters  any  longer 
than  necessary,  wrote  only  the  request  for  the 
names.  I  have  had  lists  from  the  majority  of 
the  ministers  to  whom  I  have  written  and  shall 
probably  receive  them  from  the  remainder  as 
soon  as  they  have  the  opportunity  of  writing” 

The  reply  to  this  which  was  sent  from  the 
study- table  forms  the  next  paragraph. 

“Yon  are  doubtless  aware  that  ministers 
have  appeals  of  various  sorts  from  agents  and 
in  advertising  interests  for  names  of  church 
officers  or  members.  Sometimes  the  use  made 
of  such  lists  is  unobjectionable,  sometimes 
otherwise.  In  your  reply  to  my  card  you  have 
not  met  the  point  which  I  raised.  Yon  state 
that  yon  are  compiling  a  list  of  the  clergy  and 
church  officers  of  the  county.  If  this  is  for  a 
purpose  that  is  unobjectionable,  yon  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  state  what  that  purpose  is.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  be  able  to  say  that  yon  can  in¬ 
duce  a  majority  of  the  ministers  to  furnish  you 
these  names  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation 
as  to  the  object  in  view.  By  way  of  needful 
precaution,  and  for  that  matter,  as  a  simple 
exchange  of  courtesies,  I  request  that  yon  let 
me  know  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  list  of  names.’’ 


To  this  letter  our  enterprising  attorney  makes 
no  reply.  Which  leaves  one  to  the  unpleasant 
inference  that  some  advertising  project  is  by 
such  methods  being  foisted  on  the  churches. 
And  we  seem  driven  to  the  further  conoluson 
that  a  majority  of  our  ministers  are  good- 
naturedly  complying  with  requests  of  this  sort 
without  the  slightest  thought  or  inquiry  as  to 
the  possible  character  of  the  schemes  which 
they  are  in  this  way  helping  to  make  snocsss- 
fnl.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  professional 
obligations  of  a  pastor  utterly  forbid  this  fur¬ 
nishing  of  names  to  canvassers  or  solicitors  of 
any  description.  The  late  President  McKinley 
showed  sound  spirituality  as  well  as  discrimi¬ 
nating  wisdom  when  he  said:  “What  we  need 
in  the  pulpit  is  not  great  business  men,  but 
great  preachers.  ’  ’  It  would  be  ungracious  to 
take  exception  to  so  noble  a  sentiment.  And 
yet  the  proviso  may  fairly  be  entered  that  new 
conditions  and  the  whole  environment  of 
church  life  require  of  the  modern  pastor  some 
familiarity  with  business  principles.  He  must 
not  fail  to  exercise  somewhat  of  that  homely 
sense  which  the  man  of  business  is  seldom 
without.  Side  by  side  with  the  grace  of  faith 
and  the  gift  of  prayer  he  must  cultivate  that 
quality  which  makes  him  wise  as  a  serpent. 
Should  he  permit  himself  to  become  the  easy 
tool  of  shrewd  promoters,  neither  godliness  of 
life  nor  power  in  the  pulpit  will  save  him 
from  just  reproach. 
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Had  their  mindi  been  as  noble  as  Joseph’s  they 
oonld  not  have  so  suspected  him. 

They  tent  a  metsenger  probably,  because  of 
the  necessary  etiquette  of  the  Egyptian  court. 
As  for  the  children  of  Israel,  it  would  seem  not  because  Joseph  so  kept  them  aloof  that  they 

apparent  to  them  that  this  frontier  position  had  any  reason  to  doubt  their  reception.  If 

was  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Not  only  did  the  message  purporting  to  come  from  their 

it  prevent  their  coming  into  collision  with  the  father  were  truly  his,  it  must  have  been  an 

pure  Egyptians,  who  would  hold  them  in  abom-  added  drop  of  bitterness  in  Joseph’s  cup.  It 

The  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  ination,  it  was  precisely  the  situation  they  was  hard  enough  to  be  doubted  by  his  broth* 

has  made  certain  that  which  had  been  nn-  would  desire  when  the  time  should  come  for  ers,  but  by  his  father!  No  wonder  that 

known  since  the  days  of  the  Mohammedan  in-  them  to  leave  Egypt  and  return  to  their  own  wept  when  they  tpakeunto  him. 
vasion  of  Egypt— the  position  of  the  Land  of  land.  They  did  not  dream  that  this  time  was  But  his  forgiveness  is  as  perfect  as  ever.  Is 
Goshen.  The  translators  of  the  Septnagint  ap-  hundreds  of  years  before  them,  any  more  than  it  a  sense  of  guilt  that  makes  them  afraid? 
parently  knew  it,  and  also  the  translators  of  they  could  foresee  the  changed  dynasty  and  Joseph  is  not  in  the  place  of  Qod,  he  will  not 
the  Coptic  version;  but  for  twelve  hundred  hostile  attitude  of  the  new  line  of  monarohs,  usurp  his  right  to  punish.  No,  he  will  stand 
years  it  had  been  unknown,  until  in  1885  M.  which  would  make  their  going  out  so  difficult,  in  the  lot  in  which  God  put  him.  Sent  down 
Naville,  greatest  of  Egyptologists,  made  the  But,  after  all,  Joseph’s  view  of  the  advantages  to  Egypt  that  he  might  save  the  Covenant 
unquestioned  discovery  of  the  capital  of  the  to  his  own  family  of  this  situation  was  the  People  alive,  he  will  go  on  in  this  fraternal 
district:  and  since  then  its  limits  have  been  correct  one.  When  the  time  at  last  came,  it  service,  nourishing  them  and  their  little  ones, 
accurately  fixed.  "The  traveler  who  leaves  was  very  greatly  to  their  advantage,  as  we  comforting  them,  rekindling  again  their  faith ; 
the  station  of  Zagazig  [the  ancient  Bnbastis,  shall  see  in  a  few  weeks,  that  the  place  from  Ood  meant  it  unto  good,  all  that  they  had  meant 
capital  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph]  and  journeys  which  they  started  forth  was  precisely  where  for  evil.  Once  again  he  sees  the  necessity  that 

toward  Tell-el-Kebir,  crosses  in  all  its  widsh  it  was.  they  should  be  able  to  forgive  themselves,  in 

what  was  the  land  of  Goshen,  ’  ’  he  wrote.  There  is  a  very  ancient  road  across  the  desert  order  to  cease  to  do  evil — to  think  evil  even — 
The  capital,  Saft-el-Henneh  it  is  now  called,  from  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  it  was  no  and  learn  to  do  well,  to  feel  a  noble  trust  in 
Pa-Sopt  in  the  old  Egyptian  days,  is  about  six  doubt  by  this  road  that  Ja^ob  and  his  sons  ap-  their  fellow-men. 

miles  east  of  Zagazig,  which  was  on  the  west-  proaohed  Egypt.  The  Septnagint,  which  was  This  seems  to  have  been  Joseph’s  peculiar 
em  boundary,  as  Tell-el-Kebir  was  on  the  east-  made  in  Egypt,  says  that  Joseph  met  his  father  function  in  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Gov¬ 
ern.  Northward  the  district  ran  to  Ismailiyeh,  at  Heroonpolis;  the  Coptic  version  says  at  enant  People — to  keep  faith  alive.  In  his  death 
and  southward  to  Belbeis.  Saft-el-Henneh  is  Pithom;  and  the  excavations  prove  that  both  no  less  than  in  his  life  he  still  performed  this 
now  an  unusually  prosperous  village  seated  on  were  right ;  inscriptions  have  been  found  gi^-  office.  Whatever  mav  have  been  the  reasons 
a  mound  which  is  evidently  the  ruins  of  a  ing  both  names  to  this  city,  and  though  these  that  forbade  his  bones  being  carried  to  Canaan 
large  city,  as  M.  Naville’s  excavations  have  names  were  not  in  existence  in  Joseph’s  time,  as  his  father’s  had  been— and  doubtless  there 
proved  it  to  be.  These  places  are  on  all  our  they  were  the  names  by  which  the  place  was  were  reasons  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
maps,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  any  of  ns  to  see  known  to  these  translators.  The  place  is  now  country  and  the  impending,  if  not  actual, 
the  peculiar  value  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  called  Tel-el-Maskilta,  a  station  on  the  railway  change  of  dynasty — we  can  now  see  that  the 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  the  to  Ismailiyeh ;  for  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  true  reason  was  the  necessity  that  Joseph’s 
Pharaoh,  of  the  settlement  of  the  new-comers  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rameses,  but  it  is  embalmed  and  coffined  body  should  remain 
in  this  district.  now  identified  with  the  other  of  the  two  "store  among  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  perpetual  re- 

The  district  is  now  cultivated  like  other  cities.’’  Looking  on  the  map  we  see  that  minder  of  the  Covenant,  of  the  fact  that  how- 
parts  of  Egypt,  but  there  is  the  testimony  of  Joseph  drove  directly  across  the  land  of  ever  long  they  might  remain  in  Egypt,  they 
the  monuments  and  papyri  to  prove  that  for  a  Goshen,  going  from  the  capital,  Bnbastis,  to  were  only  strangers  and  pilgrims  there;  that 
long  period  it  was  used  only  as  pasture  land,  meet  his  father  at  Heroonpolis  on  the  eastern  their  true  home  was  farther  on,  in  the  land 
and  that  in  fact  its  cultivation  began  after  the  frontier.  that  God  had  promised  them  for  a  possession, 

date  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses — that  is,  after  the  The  simple  Bible  narrative  would  appear  to  As  the  years  went  on  and  tribulations  in- 

Exodns.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others  that  show  that  no  previous  arrangement  had  been  creased,  such  a  visible  assurance  became  in- 
oan  be  supposed  to  apply  in  any  way  to  the  made  between  Joseph  and  Pharaoh  regarding  oreasingly  necessary.  Whether  their  stay  in 
residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  monuments  the  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  that  the  Egypt  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years, 
are  in  striking  harmony  with  the  story  of  first  suggestion  came  to  the  king  (by  Joseph’s  according  to  the  Ussherian  Chronology,  or 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  advice,  xlvi.84)  from  the  five  brothers  (xlvii.  four  hundred,  according  to  Stephen  (Acts 

There  were  very  special  reasons  why  the  4),  but  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  significance  vii.  6)  and  the  prophecy  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
Hyksos  Pharaoh  would  be  glad  to  grant  this  of  such  an  arrangement  to  feel  sure  that  in  xv.  13),  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
region  to  the  Ganaanitish  strangers,  and  Joseph  reality  the  king  and  his  Prime  Minister  had  moral  necessity  of  such  a  reminder.  During 
with  his  knowledge  of  political  conditions  settled  this  beforehand  with  a  view  to  high  all  the  period  between  Jacob  s  journey  to 
would  understand  this  right  well.  We  have  reasons  of  state.  It  is  entirely  in  the  method  of  Egypt  (xlvi.  1-4)  and  the  appearance  to  Moses 
already  seen  that  neither  as  shepherds  nor  as  the  Bible  narrative  to  leave  out  all  such  matters,  in  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  3,  etc.,  there 
Asiatics  would  these  Israelites  be  an  "abomi-  was  no  direct  word  of  the  Lord.  What  was  it, 

nation"  to  this  half- Asiatic  race  of  kings;  and  LESSON.  if  not  the  body  of  Joseph,  that  kept  even  the 

with  the  exising  state  of  discontent  in  Upper  Genesis  i.  16-36.  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  and  faith  in 

Egypt  and  the  possibility,  which  within  a  gen-  (Jolden  Text.— So  teach  os  to  number  our  him  alive  through  all  these  years?  . 
oration  became  a  reality,  of  an  outbreak  from  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wis-  There  was  in  addition  to  this  the  direct  tes- 
that  quarter,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  dom. — Psalm  xo.  13.  timony  of  Joseph’s  last  words  (Gen  i.  34).  At 

Pharaoh’s  advantage  to  have  this  alien  race  Our  lesson  passes  over  Jacob’s  interesting  in-  this  time  none  of  his  brethren  perhaps  was  liv- 

bound  to  him  by  the  closest  tie  of  gratitude,  terview  with  Pharaoh,  the  long  years  of  his  ing  except  Benjamin,  for  the  others  were  older 
keeping  open  for  him  a  retreat  to  the  Arabian  residence  in  Egypt,  his  blessing  of  Joseph's  than  Joseph.  Those  who  gathered  around  his 
desert,  while  at  the  ssune  time  interposing  a  sons  and  adoption  of  them  into  the  number  of  death  bed  were  their  sons  and  grandsons ;  there 
barrier  to  any  possible  hostile  incursions  from  his  own  sons— the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel— his  were  few  alive  who  had  a  personal  knowledge 
that  quarter.  In  fact,  we  have  the  interesting  blessing  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  his  death,  of  Jacob’s  last  vision  of  God  at  Beersheba 
information  that  they  did  serve  the  state  in  the  Egyptian  mourning  and  preparation  of  his  (xlvi.  1)  or  a  very  vivid  apprehension,  prob- 
precisely  such  a  capacity  and  possibly  during  body  for  death,  and  the  remarkable  funeral  ably,  of  the  promise  which  he  swareto  Abraham, 
Joseph’s  lifetime.  1  Ohron.  vii.  30-33  tells  of  procession  which  accompanied  it  to  that  most  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

a  raid  made  by  the  men  of  Gath  coming  down  remarkable  and  interesting  of  burial  places,  the  The  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming  is  now 
to  take  away  their  cattle,  and  slaying  some  of  Cave  of  Machpelah.  We  come  now  to  the  time  pretty  generally  understood  by  Bible  students ; 
Ephraim’s  sons,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  of  the  return  from  this  great  funeral.  Our  there  are  mauy  mummies  and  mummy  oases  in 
the  next  chapter,  verse  13,  tells  of  a  raid  of  lesson  passes  in  hasty  review  the  years  be-  art  collections  in  this  country.  The  account 
Benjamin,  apparently  of  reprisals,  made  by  the  tween  this  time  and  Joseph’s  death.  of  Jacob’s  embalming  says  that  the  process  re- 

Israelites  into  the  enemy’s  country.  This  It  must  have  been  a  bitter  grief  to  Joseph  to  qnired  forty  days  (xlix.  3),  and  this  agrees 

shows  that  the  country  was  always  open  to  in-  find  his  brethren  suspecting  his  love  (verse  15),  perfectly  with  the  descriptions  of  the  process 
oursions  from  that  direction.  We  must  remem-  believing  that  he  had  been  all  these  seventeen  in  the  papyri.  Not  all  the  dead  were  buried 
ber  that  before  this  time  Canaan  had  been  a  years  nursing  bis  wrath  against  them,  waiting  in  coffins — that  is,  in  burial  chests ;  but  Joseph 
conquered  province  of  Egypt  and  that  guerrilla  for  his  father’s  death  to  gratify  his  vengeance,  would  naturally  have  one,  by  reason  of  bis 
warfare  was  as  much  to  be  expected  as  on  the  Of  course  the  suspicion,  like  suspicion  in  nearly  high  rank,  even  if  such  a  measure  had  not  been 
Scottish  border  in  the  early  times  of  English  all  oases,  reflects  discredit  on  those  who  indulge  necessary  in  view  of  his  body  remaining  nn- 
history.  it,  not  on  him  against  whom  it  is  directed,  buried. 
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Joseph  gives  do  direction  as  to  where  his 
body  shoDld  eve  ntnally  be  laid,  and  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  Machpelah  wood  be  his 
last  resting  place,  as  it  was  that  of  Jacob  (xiix. 
18).  We  learn  from  Joshua  (xxiv.  80-82)  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  portion  his  father  gave 
particularly  to  him  (Qen.  xlviii.  22);  the 
thekem,  the  mountain  slope  (R.  Y.,  margin),  or 
(literally)  shoulder  which  he  first  purchased 
(xxiii.  18,  19)  and  afterward  apparently  re¬ 
covered  by  force  of  arms  after^an  incursion  of 
the  Hivites,  one  of  the  Amorite  tribes  (xlviii. 
22). 

One  word  as  to  Joseph’s  age  (1.  22).  It  was 
not  so  great  as  that  attained  by  either  of  his 
forefathers,  but  it  is  a  very  interesting  and 
DOBsibly  significant  fact  that  it  is  precisely  the 
age  that  the  Egyptians  deemed  most  desirable. 
The  earliest  moralist  known  to  history,  the 
Egyptian  sage  Ptah-hotep,  who  lived  centuries 
before  Moses,  says:  “I  have  passed  a  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  life  by  the  gift  of  the  king.” 
A  court  poet  assures  a  later  Pharaoh  (Seti  II., 
after  the  Exodus)  that  he  “shall  dwell  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  years  on  the  earth,”  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  invariably  adopt  this  number  ai  the 
synonym  of  a  long  and  happy  life.  So,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Egyptian  notions,  Joseph’s  life  was  su¬ 
premely  blest.  So  also  it  was  to  our  ideas,  not 
because  he  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  but 
because  through  all  those  years  he  lived  with 
God.  _ 

THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Rngent  Ph.l). 

Long,  long  ago,  runs  an  old  legend,  a  strange- 
looking  man  appeared  one  day  in  the  streets  of 
an  Oriental  city.  His  dress,  his  manners,  his 
speech,  all  indicated  him  a  foreigner.  A 
crowd  gathered  round  him,  and  questioned 
him  by  signs  as  to  whence  he  had  come.  He 
pointed  to  the  sky.  Then  they  were  on  the 
point  of  worshipping  him,  but  he  repelled  the 
attempt  with  abhorrence,  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  showed  them  that  he,  too,  was  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  the  Most  High. 

He  became  a  citizen  of  the  place,  learned 
the  language,  and  settled  down.  One  day  he 
saw  a  cemetery.  He  asked  what  it  was.  On 
an  explanation  being  given  him,  te  turned 
deadly  pale. 

“I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,”  he  said. 

‘ '  I  lived  in  the  evening  star,  and  I  often  beg¬ 
ged  to  be  permitted  to  visit  your  world,  which 
shone  like  a  bright  star  in  our  sky.  At  last 
permission  was  given,  but  the  condition  was 
exacted  that  must  remain  in  your  world,  and 
undergo  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  Its  in¬ 
habitants  are  subject. 

“There  is  then,  ”  he  exclaimed  in  dismay, 
“such  a  thing  as  death;  and  oh,  I  am  to  die  I 
I  am  to  die  I” 

Joseph,  however,  was  not  filled  with  terror 
at  the  thought  of  death.  He  was  in  the  line 
of  the  life  of  faith,  and  was  not  afraid  to  die. 

Death  is,  as  St.  Paul  says,  ‘  ‘  the  last  enemy,  ’  ’ 
but  Joseph’s  faith  was  too  strong  to  falter 
now.  The  best  preparation  for  death  is  a  good 
life.  Some  people  look  on  religion  as  some¬ 
thing  they  must  get  before  they  are  fit  to  die. 
But  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  something  to 
die  with.  Religion  is  the  very  thing  to  live 
with.  II  we  are  living  the  life  of  faith,  we 
have  God  for  our  Friend,  and  thus  we  are  safe 
in  this  world,  or  in  any  world. 

Joseph  did  not  know  many  things  that  we 
do  now.  Many  a  child  in  our  Sunday-schools 
knows  more  about  Christ  than  Joseph  did. 
But  Joseph  was  not  mistaken.  He  died  with 
his  spiritncJ  eyes  fixed  on  God,  who  is  indeed 
“the  strength  of  the  living  and  the  repose  of 
the  dead. ” 

Joseph  died  in  full  forgiveness  of  those  who 
had  wronged  him.  He  harbored  no  spite.  It 
made  him  weep  when  he  found  that  his  breth¬ 


ren  were  not  quite  sure  he  had  long  ago  fully 
forgiven  them. 

I  once  read  of  a  man,  who,  on  his  death-bed, 
shook  hands  with  a  neighbor,  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  bitter  enmity  for  many  years.  But 
the  sick  man  added,  “Mind  now,  if  I  get  well 
this  does  not  count.”  There  wasn’t  much 
Christianity  about  such  forgiveness  as  that 

Joseph  directed  that  his  body  should  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  “home  land.  ”  His  body  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  embalmed,  and  put  in  a  box  of  syca¬ 
more  wood,  and  kept  for  a  long  time.  The  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  heathen  though  they  were, 
believed  very  strongly  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  It  almost  looked  as  if  they  even 
tried  to  keep  the  body  in  some  sense  immortal 
too.  It  was  treated  in  a  complicated  way  with 
spices  and  preservatives,  and  wrapped  in  many, 
many  folds  of  cloth.  There  ate  thousands  of 
these  “mommies,”  as  they  are  called,  still  to 
be  seen  in  Egypt.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
finally  left  Egypt  they  took  Joseph’s  body  with 
them. 

And  so  Joseph,  the  wise  ruler,  the  faithful 
son,  the  forgiving  brother,  citizen,  husband, 
kind-hearted  man,  was  no  more. 

No,  he  was  only  waiting  for  a  while.  He 
had  learned  to  wait.  He  was  sure  that  God 
would  keep  his  word,  and  that  his  body  should 
rest  in  the  home  land  some  day.  Joseph’s 
work  lived  on,  as  everyl’^good  person’s  work 
does;  and  Joseph’s  influence  is  still  a  help  for 
good  in  the  world  to-day. 

And  since  Christ  is  come  we  know  that  the 
bodies,  which  all  the  art  of  Egypt  coo  Id  not 
adequately  preserve,  shall  one  day  be  clothed 
with  life  and  beauty  in  the  home-land.  Why, 
the  very  word  cemetery,  means  a  sleeping 

ground.  _ 

“  Grave,  the  guardian  of  oar  dost. 

Grave,  the  treasury  of  the  skies. 

Every  atom  of  thy  dust 
Sleep  in  hope  against  the  rise. 

Soon  the  Judgment  trumpet  calls. 

Soul,  rebuild  thy  house  of  clay. 

Immortality  its  walls. 

And  EternHy  its  day.” 


THE  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE’^ 

Rev.  Kewton  M.  Hall 
II 

Of  course  the  admission  that  there  is  a  single 
inaccuracy  in  the  Bible  involves  a  revision  of 
the  medieval  theory  of  inspiration,  which,  I 
suppose,  no  one  now  holds  except  certain  schol¬ 
ars  who  seem  to  have  revived  it  in  order  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  divine  about  the 
Bible.  Their  reasoning  seems  to  be :  The  Bi¬ 
ble,  to  be  inspired,  must  be  without  inaccur¬ 
acy  ;  an  inaccuracy  is  found,  therefore  the  Bi¬ 
ble  is  not  inspired.  But  any  theory  of  divine 
creation  or  immanence  in  literature  or  life  or 
nature,  must  involve  the  dwelling  of  the  per¬ 
fect  within  the  imperfect,  God  working  through 
star  or  book  or  man,  to  reach  the  great  ends  of 
his  Kingdom.  The  ultimate  test  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  accuracy,  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  twen¬ 
tieth  or  the  fortieth  centuries,  but  adaptability 
to  the  use  which  God  intended  it.  The  Bible 
is  inspired  because  it  reveals  God]to  men  and 
redeems  them  from  their  sins,  and  that  is  the 
only  standard  of  inspiration  possible. 

So  far  from  invalidating  the  Bible,  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  certain  historical  books  are  com¬ 
posite  in  parts  gives  to  it  a  singularly  modern 
aspect.  Is  there  any  modern  history  that  is 
not  composite?  How  did  John  Fiske  write  his 
histories?  He  went  to  ancient  sources;  docu¬ 
ments,  letters,  newspapers,  speeches,  songs, 
wherever  he  could  find  anything  bearing  upon 
his  subject,  then  he  sat  down  and  wove  his 
sources  together,  illuminating  the  wnole  by 
his  own  genius.  Five  thousand  years  hence 

*The  final  paper  of  this  series  next  week. 


some  one  may  midce  the  startling  disoovery 
that  these  histories  were  not  written  by  the 
traditional  author,  but  were  compiled  by  one 
Fiske.  If  the  enterprising  scholar  searches 
deeply  enough  he  will  find  enough  sources  to 
employ  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  distin¬ 
guish  them.  The  mere  fact  that  a  book  is  a 
compilation  does  not  destroy  its  accuracy.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  what  sources,  since  lest, 
the  compiler  may  have  had  at  his  command. 

The  mere  carrying  forward  of  the  date  of  a 
book  has  little  or  no  bearing  nopn  its  value 
from  the  spiritual  point  of  view.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  changes  of  this  kind  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  To  illustrate,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  is  an  old  cathedral  in  a  certain 
quaint  little  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  I  love  to  visit.  I  have  always 
supposed  that  this  cathedral  was  early  Norman 
in  origin,  begun  by  one  Hugo  de  Bellville. 
One  day  I  am  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  luxury  of 
idleness,  watching  the  birds  as  they  fly  in  and 
out  of  its  half  ruined  tower.  An  important 
little  man  comes  bustling  up  and  sits  down  be¬ 
side  me.  He  says  that  he  has  made  a  remark¬ 
able  disoovery.  The  old  tower  was  not  built 
by  Hugo  de  Bellville,  aud  it  is  not  as  old  by 
one  hundred  years  as  tradition  has  made  it. 
He  goes  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
his  point,  but  at  last  he  closes  his  books  and 
goes  away.  Well,  what  do  I  care  for  his  dis¬ 
covery  ?  He  has  left  me  my  cathedral.  I  enter 
softly,  its  sacred  precincts.  There  is  the  worn 
floor  consecrated  by  the  feet  of  saints  and 
heroes,  and  the  afternoon  sun  streams  just  as 
gloriously  through  its  storied  windows. 
Probably  the  little  man  was  right,  but  I  love 
my  cathedral  just  the  same.  His  theories  do 
not  affect  my  enjoyment  of  all  that  makes  it 
beautiful  and  significant. 

Here  is  my  Bible.  Every  page  of  it  has  been 
hallowed  by  the  blood  and  tears  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  It  has  been  the  refuge  of  the  afflicted, 
the  hope  of  the  dying,  the  broad  banner  under 
which  humanity  has  marched  to  victory,  and 
won  its  painful  way  to  God.  A  scholarly  man 
comes  along  and  convinces  me  that  Moses  did 
not  write  the  Pentateuch,  that  Job  is  composite 
and  the  twenty-third  Psalm  post-exilic.  And 
then  he  gees  away  and  leaves  me— my  Bible.  i 
open  its  pages,  I  read  the  great  unfolding  drama 
of  human  life,  of  the  sins  of  man  and  his  strug¬ 
gles  for  righteousness,  of  the  birth  of  the  Son 
of  God  and  his  death  upon  the  cross,  and  I  lift 
up  my  hands  to  heaven  and  cry,  “Father,  I 
thank  thee  that  thou  didst  put  thy  message  of 
warning  and  of  redemption  into  the  hearts  of 
thy  servants  in  all  the  ages.  ” 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  questions  of  date 
and  authorship  are  of  no  practical  importance. 
We  shall  all  welcome  any  light  which  may 
come  to  ns  upon  these  paints,  but  is  there  not 
a  broader  field  of  nsefalness  before  the  modern 
scholar,  who,  obeying  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
subjects  the  Bible  to  closest  scrutiny?  Must 
he  expend  all  his  energies  in  bslanoiug  proba¬ 
bilities  in  regard  to  theories  which  in  many 
oases  can  never  be  definitely  settled,  because 
suffloient  data  does  not  exist  to  enable  the 
student  to  reach  a  conolnsion  beyond  the  reach 
of  controversy? 

Turning  now  to  the  positive  side  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  the  Bible,  the  student  ought  above 
all  else  to  keep  the  practical  end  constantly  in 
view.  He  is  not  studying  simply  to  discover 
facts,  but  to  find  the  relation  of  facts  to  human 
life.  There  are  very  few  scientists  so  cold¬ 
blooded  as  to  admit  that  they  have  no  purpose 
in  view  beyond  the  fact  at  the  point  of  the 
knife  or  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  It  is 
for  the  good  of  humanity  that  they  are  work¬ 
ing,  for  the  increase  of  human  effectiveness 
and  happiness.  After  we  have  acknowledged 
the  right  of  absolute  freedom  of  inquiry,  we 
must  make  the  restriction  that  the  student  is 
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not  to  approach  the  Bible  in  exactly  the  Fame 
spirit  in  which  the  scientist  enters  his  labcra- 
tory.  The  Bible  is  a  sacred  book.  We  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  the  scholar  treat  it 
with  the  utmost  reyerenoe.  At  the  gate  of  a 
Bnddhist  temple  in  Japan,  there  is  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  which  reads  something  like  this: 
“Stranger,  of  whatever  nation  or  creed,  enter 
these  portals  with  respect,  for  this  temple  has 
been  hallowed  by  the  worship  of  men  for 
thonsands  of  years.  ’  ’  I  have  heard  of  a  scholar 
who  said  that  the  book  of  Hoseawas  “Tommy- 
rot."  Is  that  exactly  the  spirit  in  which  to 
approach  the  study  of  the  Bible?  The  man 
who  sneers  at  the  story  of  the  manger  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  as  an  absurd  and  antiquated  legend  is 
hardly  in  the  proper  temper  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  useful  in  Biblical  study. 

The  attitude  of  the  student  should  be  first, 
reverent,  then  to  the  highest  degree  utilitar¬ 
ian.  If  your  Bible  were  a  clod  of  earth,  then 
it  might  be  classified  and  labeled  and  put  away 
on  the  museum  shelf.  But  the  Bible  claims  to 
be  a  unique  revelation  of  the  “ways  of  God  to 
man.  ’  ’  It  has  vindicated  that  claim  in  its 
effect  upon  human  life.  Here  are  facts  which 
no  student  has  any  right  to  ignore.  What 
would  you  say  of  the  geologist  who  should 
calmly  leave  out  of  account  the  history  of  the 
ages  which  is  marked  in  fire  and  fiood  npon  the 
rock,  and  subject  it  to  an  analysis  based  only 
upon  modern  methods  of  examination?  The 
physician  wants  to  know  first  of  all  the  history 
of  the  case  before  him.  No  student  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  has  any  right  to  ignore  its  history  which 
has  been  written  npon  human  hearts.  We  are 
extremely  proud  of  our  nineteenth  century  of 
progress  which  has  just  passed.  Examine  the 
great  departments  of  its  higher  life,  literature, 
art,  music,  government,  and  yon  will  find  the 
dominant  infiuence  in  them  all,  the  Bible. 
Whence  came  the  boasted  freedom  of  the 
scholar,  but  from  the  Bible?  Are  we  not  then 
justified,  in  demanding  of  the  scholar  that  he 
seek  to  heighten  the  effect  which  the  Bible  has 
produced  upon  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  race?  We  stand  to-day  facing  the 
great  questions  of  human  destiny.  Sin  and 
selfishness  and  greed  are  to  be  overcome,  so¬ 
ciety  is  to  be  purified  and  redeemed,  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man  is  to  be  established.  What 
weapons  are  we  to  nse  for  the  fight?  Is  there 
to  be  a  new  regeneration  by  multiplication 
table  and  logical  definition?  Will  men  grow 
purer  as  statistics  multipiy?  If  we  know 
enough  facts,  shall  we  find  God?  Or  rather, 
will  not  men  continue  to  respond  to  the  old 
appeal  from  heart  to  heart?  Will  not  the  cross 
of  Christ  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
world’s  desire?  If  this  is  true,  if  there  is  to 
be  an  orderly  progress  of  life  in  accordance 
with  principles  already  laid  down,  then  there 
is  a  splendid  field  open  to  the  reverent  student 
of  the  Bible ;  to  make  the  book  a  still  more 
effective  agency  in  human  progress,  to  explain 
and  to  illuminate,  to  throw  light  upon  dark 
places,  to  make  the  old  life  with  its  supreme 
lessons  live  again,  to  arouse  again  the  old  pas¬ 
sion  of  repentance  and  love  and  faith.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  GatUng  gun  has  just  completed 
a  plough  which  he  claims  will  cultivate  thirty 
acres  of  land  in  a  day.  The  principle  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  savage 
with  bis  crooked  stick,  but  how  wonderfully 
are  the  results  increased  1  In  a  similar  way 

cannot  modern  scholarship  increase  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  the  Bible  until  its  harvest  shall  be  a 
thousand  fold  and  the  visions  of  its  prophets 
be  fulfilled  in  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth? 

Do  the  woes  of  life  surround  you— face  them. 

Do  temptations  hover  round  yon— chase  them. 

He  who  ruleth  overall. 

He  will  help  yon,  though  you  fall. 

Gladly  hears  yon  when  you  call. 

From  Elr  heaven  above. 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

HE  LEADETH  ME 

Oct.  8^.  God  our  preserver.  Ps.  13:  14-24. 

89.  Our  Father's  plan.  Isa.  40;  1-11. 

30.  Working  out  God’s  will.  Heb  13:17  81. 

31.  Need  of  direction.  Ps.  38:  1-8. 

Nov.  1.  Led  by  little  things.  8  Kings  5:  7-13. 

8.  The  light  that  guides.  John  8:  18;  12:  3.1,  36,  46. 

3.  Topic- God's  leading  in  our  lives.  Ps.  83. 

Every  reverent  Ohrietian  is  now  and  again 
surprised,  if  not  even  grieved,  to  find  that  his 
most  deeply  cherished,  and  holily  conceived 
plans  are  delayed,  or  defeated.  So  far  as  he 
knows  his  own  heart  and  God's  Word  there  is 
no  confiiot  between  them.  None  the  less  they 
lack  consummation.  For  the  finite  to  under¬ 
stand  thejinfinite  is  impossible,  nevertheless 
the  experience  of  others  may  illumine  or  ex¬ 
plain  our  own.  God  has  never  had  a  servant 
to  whose  petitions  he  was  more  attentive  than 
to  Paul’s.  Rome  appealed  to  Paul  not  simply 
because  of  her  teeming  population,  but  also  as 
a  strategic  centre  from  which  to  reach  the 
world  with  the  Gospel.  Therefore  to  visit  and 
work  in  it  became  the  ambition  of  his  life. 
For  reasons  which  at  the  time  he  could 
neither  understand  nor  control,  that  visit  was 
again  and  again  delayed.  To-day  it  requires 
neither  wide  vision  nor  keen  penetration  to  see 
that  the  world  through  all  the  coming  ages 
needed  Paul  s  letter  to  the  Romans  immeasur¬ 
ably  more  than  those  early  Christians  needed 
Paul’s  visit.  If  God  bad  granted  Paul  bis 
petition  to  visit  Rome,  all  the  centuries  to 
come  would  have  been  impoverished  for  lack 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  His  entire  time 
would  have  gone  into  the  work  of  the  preacher 
and  the  pastor.  Just  because  he  bad  never 
visited  Rome,  and  was  not  particularly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  people,  he  could  give  him¬ 
self  to  the  presentation  of  Gospel  truth  as  it 
is  nowhere  else  found.  His  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe¬ 
sians,  Philippians,  abound  in  personal  and  in¬ 
dividual  intimations  and  references  from  which 
the  Roman  Epistle  is  entirely  free.  Who  to¬ 
day  doubts  that  the  disappointment  of  Paul 
was  the  appointment  of  G04?  Of  bis  visit  to 
Rome  at  a  later  date,  comparatively  little  is 
known,  whilst  its  inflnence  is  scarcely  felt. 
The  letter  to  the  Romans  was  Paul’s  sublime 
ac’iievement  and  supreme  service.  To  it  he 
owes  world-wide  fame,  and  through  it  be  ren¬ 
ders  eternal  service. 

In  his  eventful  career,  David  Livingstone 
never  knew  a  day  of  sorer  disappointment  than 
when  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  informed 
him  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  well  equipped 
to  send  to  the  mighty  Empire  of  China  with 
its  profoundly  intellectual  people,  but  that  he 
might  go  to  Africa.  It  was  an  appalling 
thought.  The  continent  was  as  benighted  as 
unknown.  But  little  more  than  half  a  century 
has  passed  since  then,  and  to-day  every  one 
knows  that  if  those  men  had  tried  to  select  the 
field  in  which  he  should  win  undying  fame  and 
render  unrivalled  service,  they  could  not  have 
chosen  more  wisely  than  they  did. 

Secular  history  abounds  in  illustrations  of 
similar  character.  Had  George  Washington 
had  his  wish,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out 
between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  he 
would  then  have  been  in  the  British  Navy. 
The  dream  of  his  boy-life  was  thwarted  by  bis 
mother,  who  little  thought  that  she  was  thus 
saving  for  her  country  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies,  and  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  earlier  years,  Benjamin 
Franklin  toiled  heroically  and  economized 
fiercely  that  bis  matnrer  years  might  be  given 
to  science.  Who  does  not  know  to-day  that  as 


statesman  he  rendered  services  to  his  country 
and  the  world  such  as  he  could  never  have 
done  as  mere  scientist?  God  withheld  the  less 
that  he  might  bestow  the  greater. 

Douglas  defeated  Lincoln  in  the  Senatorial 
strnggle  of  1858,  because  God  had  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  Lincoln’s  training  for  the  White  House, 
which  he  reached  in  March,  1861.  Had  William 
McKinley  been  successful  in  his  strnggle  for 
the  Speakership  of  the  House,  he  would  not 
have  bad  in  charge  the  preparation  of  that 
tariff  bill  which  made  him  President  of  the 
United  States.  Every  citizen  of  the  Union 
knows  that  if  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  wish  had 
been  granted,  he  would  to-day  have  been 
Governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  not 
President  of  the  land  he  so  loyally  loves.  In 
these,  as  in  millions  of  other  cases,  God  had 
larger,  richer  things  in  store  than  were  dreamed 
of  by  those  most  deeply  concerned.  Abraham’s 
old  and  faithful  servant  wrote  bis  own  best, 
though  brief  autobiography  in  the  words,  “I 
being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me.  ’’ 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
A  resolution  passed  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  United  So¬ 
ciety  at  regular  meeting  held  September  20, 
1901: 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
as  a  movement  is  already  a  federation  of  young 
people’s  societies  having  the  same  general  aim 
and  methods;  whereas  it  is  practically  the  only 
young  people’s  society  in  nineteen*  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  denominations,  with  two  exceptions,  and 
even  in  these  in  considerable  numbers ;  since 
this  federation  is  already  so  inclusive,  we 
earnestly  and  affectionately  invite  all  young 
people’s  societies  that  are  already  identified 
with  ns  in  purpose  and  general  method  to  come 
fully  into  our  fellowship  by  uniting  our  name 
with  their  distinctive  denominational  name. 
Already  there  are  many  Baptist  Unions  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  Luther  Leagues  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  Keystone  Leagues  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  and  many  Epworth 
Leagues  of  Christian  Endeavor.  With  the  ut¬ 
most  cordiality  we  invite  all  denominational 
societies  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  type  to 
join  with  ns  on  this  basis,  thus  making  the 
ever  growing  fraternity  complete  In  this  way 
full  and  perfect  denominational  control  and 
oversight  may  be  united  with  full  and  perfect 
interdenominational,  world-wide  fellowship. 
These  societies  may  be  enrolled  by  the  United 
Society,  and  we  recommend  that  they  be  every¬ 
where  enrolled  in  the  local  and  district  unions. 

Lord  Monnt  Stephen  has  recently  given  to 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  the  sum  of 
£40  000,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of 
some  twenty  ministers  in  Aberdeeashire  and 
Banffshire.  This  will  assist  these  pastors— all 
of  them  in  poorly  maintained  charges— to  the 
extent  of  £100  a  year  each. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer’s  charge,  Surrey 
Chapel  and  Christ  Church,  has  some  sixteen 
Sunday-schools,  containing  4  774  scholars. 

Mr  Bracebridge  Hemyng,  who  a  generation 
ago  had  the  hearts  of  English  speaking  boys 
the  world  over,  died  in  England  last  month. 
He  was  the  prolific  author  of  the  “Jack  Hark- 
away"  stories  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  Moderator  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Synod,  the  Rev.  James  Christie  of  Carlisle, 
has  gone  to  Torre  Pollice,  near  Turin,  Italy,  to 
act  as  deputy  to  the  Waldensian  Synod. 

*  In  this  Christian  Endeavor  fellowship  are  practically 
all  the  Preshy  ter  ians,  Congregatlonalists,  Disciples  of 
Christ.  Christians.  Moravians,  Cnmberland  Presbyter¬ 
ians.  Reformed  Presiiyterians,  Reformed  Church  In 
America  and  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
the  United  Evangelical  Association. Reformed  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Protestant.  Primitive  Methodist,  Free  Bap¬ 
tist.  Mennonlte,  Church  of  God,  Friends.  African  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal,  and  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion, 
large  sections  of  the  Baptist,  Lutheran,  United  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  United  Brethren  churches,  and  smaller  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Protestant  Episccmal  and  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  churches,  and  Southern  Presbyterian.  This  in  the 
United  States  alone:  while  in  Canada  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  our  fellowship  is  even  more  inclusive. 
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Self-denial  for  Others’  Good.  Romans  14;  1  Cor.  viil. 

The  whole  life  of  the  Ohrietian  in  all  its  in¬ 
terests  here  and  hereafter,  is  lived  in  relation 
to  God  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Lord  Jeans 
Ohrist  (Rom  xiv,  7,  8  ;  1  Cor  viii  6),  To 
him  alone  we  are  responsible.  He  alone  may 
judge  his  servants  (xiv.  4).  No  man  may  make 
his  conscience  the  law  of  another’s  oondnct  or 
the  standard  of  bis  character,  nor  accept  other 
law  or  standard  than  that  of  God.  To  God 
each  one  of  ns  shall  give  account  of  himself. 

For  his  brother  each  is  responsible  to  God. 
In  the  common  relation  to  the  Lord  is  the 
unity  of  disciples  (xiv.  9).  None  of  ns  liveth 
to  himself  for,  from  the  oblisatioD  oi'  the  divine 
ideal  and  from  the  seeking  of  the  divine  love 
we  may  not  separate  ourselves.  Equally  inevi¬ 
table  in  ideal  and  fact  is  the  fellowship  of  giv¬ 
ing  and  receiving  with  those  who  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  same  divine  love  The  Father’s 
love  to  each  unites  all  his  children,  and  what 
we  cannot  repay  to  him  we  may  not  refuse  to 
them. 

The  fraternal  service  is  measured  by  the 
divine,  which  is  the  basis  of  its  obligation.  I 
am  bound  to  make  real  to  my  brother  the  love 
wherewith  God  in  Christ  has  loved  me  and 
does  love  him.  This  is  not  a  self-pleasing  or 
costless  love.  In  it  there  is  no  room  for  indo¬ 
lence  or  indulgence,  nor  any  place  for  a  cen 
eorious  conscientionsness,  or  a  heedless  claim¬ 
ing  of  rights.  The  reign  of  God  in  the  soul  is 
not  ritual  or  oonscientionsness,  but  Ohristli- 
ness,  not  outward  observance  but  character, 
not  the  act  but  the  spirit.  Duty  is  great  but 
love  is  greater,  and  adds  to  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy  (xiv.  17). 

We  must  get  the  view  point  of  our  Lord,  and 
we  shall  love  our  brother  not  for  what  he  is, 
but  for  what  God’s  grace  can  make  him.  If 
he  saw  in  him  one  worth  his  blood,  we  may 
not  pass  him  by  as  one  unworthy  our  self- 
denial  and  service.  Souls  are  more  than  cere¬ 
monies.  The  need  of  the  brother  for  whose 
sake  Christ  died  makes  appeal  to  ns  that  may 
not  be  denied.  Not  even  he  may  lord  it  over 
our  conscience,  but  the  love  of  the  Lord  must 
rule  our  heart. 


When  yon  have  done  a  kindness,  and  your 
neighbor  is  the  better  for  it,  why  need  yon  be 
so  foolish  as  to  look  any  further  and  gape  for 
reputation  and  requital? — Marcus  Aurelius. 

Tribulation  cannot  separate  yon  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Ohrist  Jesus  our  Lord. 
But  the  love  of  God  will,  in  the  end,  separate 
you  from  tribulation,  and  bring  yon  out  of  it, 
and  give  yon  fullness  of  joy. — J.  Hewitson. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  don’t  enjoy  our 
prayers  better  is  because  we  do  not  take  more 
time  for  them.  A  hurried  prayer  is  a  profana¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  God  does  not  reward  us 
according  to  the  length  of  our  petitions,  but  he 
does  require  ns  to  be  thoughtful,  serious,  and 
devout  when  we  approach  into  his  presence.— 
Exchange. 


*  "Woman’s  Doard  of  | 

I _ Home  Missions  | 

AMONG  THE  BANNOCKS  AND  T-HE 
SHOSHONES 

The  dedication  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnreh  of  Fort  Hall  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians 
of  this  reservation  The  germ  that  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  this  church  was  planted 
and  nurtured  by  Miss  Amelia  J.  Frost,  who 


went  to  this  reservation  as  a  missionary  in 
July.  1887,  and  began  a  noble  work  with  a  firm 
and  steadfast  faith  that  has  ended  in  a  bright 
fruition. 

“Our  dear  little  church,”  writes  Miss 
Frost,  “has  been  dedicated — the  services  were 
held  August  23.  Twenty -three  Nez  Peroes 
came  the  17th  of  August.  They  came  on  horse¬ 
back  from  their  homes  to  Lemhi — held  meet¬ 
ings  there  for  a  few  days  Hubert  went  there 
to  meet  them  and  they  came  on  horseback  to 
Red  Rock.  I  had  secured  railroad  passes  for 
them  from  there  to  Blackfoo^  saving  them 
about  seven  dollars  apiece.  Dr.  Wishard  wrote 
he  could  not  ba  with  us  at  that  date,  but  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  dedicate  our  church  before  our 
children  returned  to  school,  as  many  of  the  m 
are  church  members. 

”The  Rev.  James  Hayes  (Indian)  had  charge 
of  the  services  and  was  assisted  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Locke  of  Fort  Hall  Government  School 
(a  Methodist  minister).  At  the  close  of  the 
services  I  asked  for  a  ‘  thank  offering’  for 
Home  Missions,  the  special  object  being  to  aid 
in  building  a  chapel  for  the  Shebitts,  if  one 
should  be  needed;  if  not,  to  aid  in  building  a 
church  for  Indians  in  some  other  place.  At 
the  time,  and  later,  the  sum  of  140.60  was 
given.  We  held  services  in  the  church  during 
the  day  several  times  while  the  Nez  Perces 
were  here,  and  every  evening  at  Billy  George’s 
while  they  were  encamped. 

”It  was  the  time  for  cutting  wild  hay  on  the 
river  bottoms,  and  the  Indians  were  busy  so 
there  were  not  as  many  heathen  Indians  in  at¬ 
tendance  as  at  other  times,  but  we  had  bles-ed 
meetings.  Seven  of  our  Sabbath-school  chil¬ 
dren  and  one  young  man  whom  I  have  known 
since  his  boyhood,  who  had  been  wild  and 
reckless  until  recently,  united  with  the  church 
at  our  first  communion  cervine  in  the  new 
building. 

‘‘A  year  ago  last  June  I  called  at  the  home 
of  Billy  George’s  brother  to  leave  some  fruit 
for  a  sick  child.  A  little  boy  came  to  my 
wagon  and  his  father  asked  me  if  he  could  go 
with  me  end  lifted  him  into  the  wagon,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  He  all  the  time  talk  he  want  go.  ’  When 
the  older  ones  presented  themselves  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  session  he  was  there.  One  of  the 
elders  asked  why  he  had  come  and  he  replied, 
in  Indian,  'To  be  a  Christian. ’  While  his  pa¬ 
rents  had  been  with  his  sick  sister  to  an  In¬ 
dian  ‘medicine  man’  he  had  stayed  with  an 
aunt,  a  Ohristian,  and  had  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings.  His  parents  were  heathen ;  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  a  ‘medicine  man.’  We  felt  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  postpone  admitting  him,  as 
he  was  but  eight  years  old.  One  of  the  elders 
told  him  that  he  could  come  often  and  I  would 
tell  him  more  about  the  dear  Jesus  and  he 
could  tell  his  parents  and  perhaps  they  would 
come,  too,  and  in  prayer-meetings  he  could 
talk  or  pray.  Later  his  people  were  camped  in 
Billy’s  yard  and  whenever  the  call  for  morn¬ 
ing  prayers  in  Billy’s  house  was  sounded  he 
would  leave  his  people  at  breakfast  and  come 
to  prayers.  His  father’s  tent  was  near  mine 
and  often  after  evening  worship  I  would  hear 
father  and  son  singing  hymns  in  Indian  until 
the  child  fell  asleep.  They  spent  the  winter 
on  Snake  River  Bottoms  feeding  cattle,  and  the 
child  was  not  in  service  for  some  months. 
Then,  one  Sabbath  he  came  with  his  aunt, 
sang  the  hymns  with  all  his  old  time  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  in  the  afternoon  prayer-meeting  took 
part.  The  family  spent  the  night  here  and  he 
kept  asking  ns  to  sing  until  nearly  11  o’clock. 
Hubert  asked  him  why  he  liked  to  sing,  and 
he  answered,  in  his  own  language,  ‘Because  I 
am  a  Ohristian.  ’  When  asked,  ‘  What  are  yon 
going  to  do  when  you  are  a  Onristian?’  he  re¬ 
plied,  ‘Sing  and  pray  and  by  and  bye  my  papa 
and  mamma  Christians,  too.  ’ 

‘‘A  year  ago  last  summer,  when  the  little 


girl  died,  the  parents  wanted  a  Ohristian  bur¬ 
ial  In  the  winter  the  father  and  boy  were 
here  and  I,  through  an  interpreter,  told  the 
father  that  his  little  boy  would  like  to  join  the 
church.  He  replied,  ‘Yes,  he  all  the  time  talk 
it.  ’  I  asked  if  his  wife  would  be  willing,  and 
he  said,  ‘‘Boy  do  what  he  talks,  all  rignt. ’ 
They  were  on  the  Bottoms  when  the  Nez  Per¬ 
oes  came  and  I  sent  word  that  others  were  to 
unite  with  the  church  the  following  Sabbath. 
They  moved  up  Friday  and  came  to  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  father  came  to  the  session  meeting 
and  as  the  boy  was  very  timid  it  was  voted 
that  the  father  should  stay  during  examination. 
He  had  called  his  son  by  a  cowboy’s  name,  but 
said,  ‘I  want  another  name,  my  boy  Christian, 
may  be  your  name.’  I  gave  him  my  brother’s 
name,  Lewis,  with ‘A.’ for  a  middle  initiaL 

The  mother  was  also  at  communion  service. 
I  had  told  our  people  before  of  the  collection 
to  be  taken,  and  after  we  were  in  the  church 
the  father  whispered,  ‘I  want  ten  cents,  my 
wife  give  more  ten  cents,  my  girl  five  cents.  ’ 
He  had  already  given  the  boy  and  the  other 
little  girl  five  cents  each,  so  there  was  thirty- 
five  cents  for  Home  Missions  from  this  family, 
whose  little  Christian  member  says,  ‘By  and 
bye  my  papa  and  mamma  be  Christians.  ’  God 
grant  that  ‘a  little  child  shall  lead  them.’  ” 

The  ohnreh  now  has  a  membership  of  sixty- 
five.  The  elders  are  all  full-blood  Shoshone 
Indians.  The  building  is  substantial  and  com¬ 
modious,  neatly  finished,  and  furnished  with 
pulpit,  chairs,  library,  organ  and  bell,  costing 
in  all  about  $2, 500,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  contributed  by  the  Indiana  in  either  ma¬ 
terial,  labor,  or  money.  S.  H.  P. 

"Women’s  Board  of 

Foreign  Missions 

Mrs.  Sohauffier,  in  Mrs.  Beers’s  continued 
absence,  presided  at  the  prayer-meeting  and 
managers’  meeting  of  October  16.  She  read 
from  Hebrews  of  the  hosts  of  those  who  by 
faith  ‘‘subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous¬ 
ness,  obtained  promises,  ’  ’  and  in  her  prayer 
remembered  the  saints  of  to-day  who  are  like¬ 
wise  enduring  hardships,  enduring  captivity^ 
and  hearing  testimony  to  Christ,  by  faith. 

So  many  letters  have  been  written  and  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  summer  that  it  is  impossible 
to  hear  them  all,  but  items  and  news  from 
various  fields  were  reported.  Mrs.  Dulles,  re¬ 
porting  Africa,  told  of  Mrs.  Bentlinger  and 
Mrs.  De  Heer  sailing  in  July,  and  spending 
some  time  in  Switzerland,  Mrs.  Rentlinger’s 
home ;  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox 
of  Batanga;  of  the  improving  health  of  Mrs. 
Lippert  of  Elat,  now  in  Cincinnati ;  and  of  the 
interesting  wedding  day  with  the  arrival,  just 
in  time,  of  the  hox  from  home,  when  Mr.  Eord 
and  Miss  Simar  of  Baraka  were  married. 

In  Colombia  there  have  been  changes  and 
disappointments.  Even  Mrs.  Lee’s  good  health 
could  not  stand  the  effects  of  bad  drainage  and 
continued  dampness  of  the  Baranqnilla  climate, 
and  she  wrote  the  last  of  August  that  she  had 
stopped  much  of  her  work,  having  now  only 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  school,  while  Mr.  Lee, 
who  has  been  far  from  well,  ‘‘is  at  it  from 
half  past  seven  till  after  five.  The  school  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  We  have  ninety  nine  boys  on 
the  roll  now,  and  five  in  the  school  family. 
The  school  work  in  this  country  is  so  promis¬ 
ing  and  so  encouraging.  We  can  see  such  an 
improvement  along  many  lines,  and  feel  that 
every  bit  of  hard  work  spent  in  the  school¬ 
rooms  has  paid  wonderfully.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Buxton,  who  went  out  two  years  ago, 
full  of  health,  vitality,  cheer  and  promise, 
and  who  has  done  good  work  acquiring  the 
language  rapidly  and  teaching  in  the  Girls’ 
School,  has  broken  down  entirely  in  health, 
and  came  home  this  month.  She  is  at  home  in 
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Morristown,  and  we  know  is  terribly  missed  in 
Baranqailla.  That  climate  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  hardest  on  the  average  American,  and  the 
strain  of  work,-  when  there  are  so  few  to  do  so 
mnch,  is  felt  by  all  the  missionaries. 

Prom  Persia,  the  enbjeot  for  prayer  this 
month,  comes  reiterated  disappointment  over 
the  lack  of  funds.  Miss  Hnbbard  read  from 
letters  of  both  Dr.  Oochran  and  Dr.  Labaree 
how  hard  it  was  to  plan  the  work  for  this  year 
with  about  |4,000  less  than  last  year,  when 
they  had  hoped  to  have  more.  It  means  the 
practical  closing  of  Fiske  Seminary  as  a  Board¬ 
ing  School,  catting  off  all  bat  the  upper  classes 
in  the  Oollege,  closing  the  hospital,  and  of 
coarse  shotting  the  eyes  to  all  open  doors  for 
new  work.  Miss  Yan  Dazee  also  wrote  inter¬ 
estingly  of  her  Mohammedan  class  there. 

Miss  McOonaaghty  had  not  been  well  in 
Uramia,  and  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Tabriz, 
where  she  will  have  better  opportunity  to  learn 
Turkish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Labaree  sailed  for 
England  on  their  return  to  Uramia  in  August. 
Mrs.  SohaofQer  said  they  wrote  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sympathy  and  expressions  of  grief  they 
noted  in  London  at  the  death  of  our  President. 
They  carried  back  stith  them  to  Persia  four¬ 
teen  watches,  some  for  missionaries  and  soire 
for  natives  who  had  requested  them  to  buy 
them,  and  as  they  were,  too  valuable  to  eend 
with  baggage  they  were  carry  ing  them  on  their 
persons,  and  felt  very  responsible  indeed  I 
Letters  were  read  from  Mrs.  Rodgers  of 
Manila,  from  Mrs.  Scbmalhorst  of  Copiapo, 
Ohili,  and  from  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  our  new 
missionary  to  Brazil. 

I  Mrs.  Chamberlain  in  this  first  letter  from 
her  new  home  tells  of  the  first  impression  she 
got  of  Bahia,  the  picturesque  little  town  with 
its  multi-colored  buildings  guarded  by  stately 
palms  across  the  beautiful  harbor,  and  how 
quickly  it  was  changed  when  she  found  how 
filthy  the  streets  were  and  how  shiftless  and 
indifferent  the  inhabitants  seemed.  At  first 
she  says,  “It  all  seems  like  play,  the  tiny 
donkeys  who  draw  the  diminutive  oars  through 
the  narrow  streets,  where  everyone  appears  to 
have  plenty  of  time  to  lean  out  of  the  window, 
and  had  they  wished  they  could  almost  have 
shaken  hands  across  the  street.  However,  the 
more  I  saw  the  less  I  was  charmed  and  the 
more  I  wished  the  people  would  stop  their  play 
and  work  a  little  while.” 

After  spending  the  Sabbath  in  Bahia  they 
went  on  up  to  S&o  Felix  where  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain  remained  with  her  husband's  family  while 
he  went  up  the  river  on  a  three  months’  tour 
of  preaching.  Later  they  are  to  have  their 
own  home  and  work  up  on  the  San  Francisco 
River  in  Villa  Nova,  where  the  work  is  open¬ 
ing  up  encouragingly.  “On  Saturday,”  she 
goes  on,  “  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church 
is  to  be  laid.  The  people  have  all  been  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  raise  the  money.  The  women  have 
a  meeting  each  month  when  they  bring  the 
money  raised,  in  little  bags.  Last  Saturday 
night  there  was  about  twenty-five  dollars  in 
the  little  bags.  This  seemed  to  me  a  great 
amount  for  them  when  money  is  so  hard  to  get 
and  goes  such  a  short  distance  here,  where 
everything  is  so  expensive.  Do  please  remem¬ 
ber  to  pray  for  us,  for  indeed  we  shall  need 
your  prayers  away  off  two  days  from  any  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  people,  in  a  new  field  of  labor. 
My  comfort  is  that  God’s  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness.  ’  ’ 

More  missionaries  are  to  sail  soon,  among 
them  the  Rev.  William  E.  Eddy  and  Dr.  Mary 
P.  Eddy  who  will  be  warmly  welcomed  in 
Syria.  Miss  Holmes  offered  the  closing  prayer 
of  the  meetins.  .  S.  R.  D. 

“Where  is  Jesus  Christ?”  was  once  asked  of 
a  child.  “He  lives  in  our  alley  now.  ”  was  the 
reply ;  for  the  boy  had  learned  that  Christ  is 
where  he  has  friends  to  serve  him. — Jesse  L. 
Hurlbnt. 


XKe  McAll  Mission 


S.  B.  Kossiter  D.D. 

AN  EVANGELISTIC  MEETING  AT  FIVES-LILLE 

Elle  e»t  trop  petiU.  The  Hall  is  too  small.  It 
is  good  to  hear  of  a  work  that  is  outgrowing 
its  building.  And  that  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  MoAll  Halls.  Of  Desvres,  of  our  new 
station  at  Amiens,  already  it  is  trop  petite— ee- 
pecially  of  the  Hell  at  Fives-Lille,  though  it 
is  a  large  one,  accommodating  three  hcndred 
persons.  The  work  was  formerly  carried  on  at 
“Bonne  Nonville, ”  bnt  it  outgrew  its  accom¬ 
modations  there.  Then  it  was  carried  over  to 
its  present  quarters  on  rue  Pierre  Legrand. 
The  lot  is  about  fifty  feet  by  two  hundred. 
There  is  a  large  hall  already  on  it  which  is 
used  for  meetings  The  living-rooms  of  the 
Concierge  are  over  the  hall  The  hall  and  lot 
have  been  rented  for  three  years  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  purchase,  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The 
Mission  desires  to  bnild  a  new  and  larger  hall 
for  the  evangelis'io  vtork  and  popular  meetings, 
reserving  the  present  one  for  temperance  meet¬ 
ings,  League  meetings,  etc.  Pastor  Nick  has 
raised  for  this  purpose  |3.500  There  remains 
to  be  raised  about  |3  000.  I  mention  this  to 
show  to  Americans  that  these  young  French 
pastors  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  meet 
the  serious  conditions  in  France,  and  there  is 
no  disposition  in  the  MoAll  Mission  to  lie  down 
on  their  American  friends. 

All  kinds  of  educational  work  along  moral 
and  religious  lines  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  hall,  but  Monday  night  is  reserved 
for  distinctly  evangelistic  work.  And  there¬ 
fore,  on  Monday  night,  September  10,  I  betook 
myself  to  this  evangelistic  meeting.  Only  the 
night  before,  there  had  been  in  this  hall  a 
great  gathering  of  people  in  a  conference  of 
protestation  against  bull  fights  You  might 
think  from  your  knowledge  of  Americau  audi¬ 
ences  that  such  a  meeting  would  diminish  the 
attendance  at  an  evangelistic  meeting.  Not 
so,  however.  The  meeting  was  larger,  if  any¬ 
thing,  than  the  one  on  the  previous  night. 
The  hall  was  fairly  well  filled  when  I  arrived 
and  more  came  in  afterward.  l^This  is  not  an 
unusual  gathering  Every  Monday *night  they 
have  such  full  meetings. 

At  my  suggestion  they  opened  the  service 
by  singing  hymn  136  of  the  Cantiques  Popu- 
laires:  "II  me  Conduit,”  He  leadeth  me. 
Many  an  anxious  heart  has  been  comforted  by 
that  hymn.  I  wish  Ohristians  in  America 
could  hear  the  French  people  sing  our  evange¬ 
listic  hymns.  The  familiar  tune  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  French  language  impresses 
one  deeply. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  a  little,  which  I  did, 
and  Miss  Cyboult  translated.  I  spoke  on  the 
blessed  words  of  Jesus,  “Oome  unto  me,”  etc. 
and  murmurs  of  satisfaction  rewarded  my 
efforts  in  patting  the  invitation  of  Jesus  sim- 
ply  before  them.  Then  they  sang  hymn  849, 
“Just  as  I  am.”  |;The  first  chapter  in  Isaiah 
was  read  in  part,  and  then  Pasteur  Quit’vrenx 
gave  an  earnest  plea  for  repentance  of  sin. 
The  audience  was  very  quiet,  listening  with 
rapt  attention.  We  should  feel  in  America  that 
in  such  hush  and  solemn  stillness  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  doing  his  work.  So  wo  felt  there 
as  we  all  joined  in  singing,  “Spirit  Descend,  I 
want  the  fire  from  Heaven.” 

A  young  student  of  the  University  of  Lille 
then  “took  the  word,”  as  they  say  in  France, 
telling  the  audience  what  true  religion  is,  and 
then  a  choir  of  fifteen  young  ladies  sang  a 
hymn,  entitled,  “My  heart  is  filled  with  thy 
Grace.  ”  Prayer  followed  and  the  meeting  was 
ended. 

They  do  not  go  so  far  in  their  evangelistic 
meetings  as  we  do,  calling  for  an  expression  of 
feeling  and  asking  for  prayers,  etc.  I  have  in¬ 


quired  the  reason  and  the  reply  is,  the  French 
are  so  accustomed  to  exterior  signs  of  devotion 
and  worship  that  the  workers  avoid  anything 
that  would  make  them  contented  with  them¬ 
selves,  and  raising  the  hand  and  asking  for 
prayers  might  toon  become  with  them  as  mean¬ 
ingless  as  kneeling  at  the  right  time  at  a  Cath¬ 
olic  service,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  intense  determined  effort  of  our  evange¬ 
lists  here  is  to  get  the  truth  into  the  heart  of 
this  people  cursed  smd  trammeled  with  formal  • 
ism. 

The  Fives  Mission  is  the  most  np-to  date 
mission  I  have  so  far  visited.  Pasteurs  Nick 
and  Qui^vrenx  ask  to  be  remembered  in  the 
prayers  of  American  Christians.  S.  B.  R. 


TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 


Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  of  the  educational 
department  at  leas',  has  been  the  presence  of 
the  famous  Indian  Band  from  the  Carlisle 
School.  The  Band  spent  a  month  at  the  Ex¬ 
position  and  gave  frequent  concerts.  The  Red 
Man  and  Helper  speaks  of  Colonel  Pratt’s 
efforts  to  develop  this  band  of  musicians,  as 
follows : 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  aim  of 
Colonel  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
has  been  to  show  that  the  Indian  can  be 
trained;  not  only  along  orthodox  educational 
and  manual  lines,  but  that,  properly  instructed, 
he  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  musical 
culture. 

With  this  end  in  view.  Colonel  Pratt  songht 
a  leader  possessing  charaoteristics  which  would 
peculiarly  fit  the  situation,  and  selected  Lieut. 
Joel  Bernice  Ettinger,  at  that  time  conductor 
of  the  First  Brigade  Band,  Pennsylvania  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  The  snocess  achieved,  as  shown 
by  the  careful  rendition  of  music  by  the  Band 
during  its  engagement,  fully  justified  the 
Colonel’s  choice. 

In  training  the  band,  the  director  had  to 
overcome  many  defects  caused  by  lack  of  here¬ 
ditary  musical  conception  of  tone,  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  that  line  has  necessarily  been  slow. 

When  properly  awakened,  however,  along  the 
lines  indicated,  the  civilized  Indians,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  band,  are  in  nowise  deficient, 
even  in  artistic  temperament,  for  they  appre¬ 
ciate  and  take  great  delight  in  the  higher 
grades  of  music  and  are  hard  and  faithful 
students. 

The  contrast  between  the  blanket  Indian  and 
his  civilized  brother  can  in  no  way  be  more 
markedly  shown  than  by  a  visit  first  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Congress,  where  the  Indian  is  seen  in  his 
primitive  state,  and  then  to  the  Plaza,  where 
the  Carlisle  band  is  playing.  Although  in  the 
congress  there  are  relatives  of  the  boys  in  the 
band,  many  people  are  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  latter  are  feal  Indians ;  when  the  fact  is, 
that  twenty-five  tribes  are  represented  by  the 
musicians,  among  the  Sioux,  Tuscaroras,  Onei- 
das,  Apaches,  Chippewas,  Alaskans,  Pueblos, 
Navajos,  Senecas,  Cherokees,  Arapaboes,  and 
other  tribes. 

A  New  School  for  Indians 

The  Southern  Workman  says  of  the  New 
School :  The  friends  of  Indian  education  will 
find  causs  for  congratulation  in  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  Sherman  Institute  at 
Riverside,  Cal.,  in  July. 

This  institution,  which  is  named  in  honor 
of  Congressman  Sherman  of  New  York,  will 
be  a  government,  non-reservation  school  and 
is  planned  to  accommodate  twelve  hundred  pu¬ 
pils.  There  are  to  be  twelve  buildings  situated 
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in  •  spaoioaa  tract  of  forty  acres  and  appropri¬ 
ately  designed  somewhat  in  the  architectural 
style  of  the  old  missions  of  Sonthern  Califor¬ 
nia.  An  additional  tract  of  an  hundred  acres 
will  be  nsed  for  farming.  Two  appropriations 
have  been  made  by  the  governmeat  aggrega- 
ting:t276,000- 

The  conrse  of  study  will  embrace  the  ordi¬ 
nary  carrionlum  of  the  grammar  grades  and 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  industrial 
education.  Indeed  it  is  expected  that  this  will 
be  made  a  special  feature  and  that  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  it  will  be  extraordinarily  complete. 
The  boys  will  be  taught  farming,  the  care  of 
cattle,  blaoksmithing,  carpentry,  and  such  other 
trades  as  are  best  calculated  to  make  them 
self-supporting  in  that  section.  The  girls  will 
be  taught  sewing,  laundering  and  housework. 
Two  cottages  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  girls  training  in  the  care  of  the 
civilized  home. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
of  the  native  industries  will  also  be  introduced. 
The  tribes  of  the  Scnthwest,  from  which  this 
schocl  will  obtain  most  of  its  pupils,  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  arts  of  pottery,  basketry  and  weav¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  perfection  that  they  have 
obtained  among  our  North  American  Indians 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  school 
might  have  special  opportunities  for  introdno- 
ing  some  method  by  which  the  yonnger  genera¬ 
tion  could  be  taught  these  decaying  arts,  and 
it  ought  to  do  all  that  may  be  done  to  revive 
and  foster  these  industries  in  which  the  red 
man  naturally  excels  and  by  which  so  many 
of  them  make  a  living  in  view  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  which  their  products  are  likely  to 
find  in  our  markets. 

Wooster  University 

Wednesday  morning,  September  11,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  opened  for  its  thirty-second  year  with 
one  of  the  largest  enrollments  in  its  history. 
President  and  Mrs.  Holden  had  just  returned 
from  Europe,  where  they  had  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  for  the  most  visiting  the  great  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
The  chapel  was  filled  at  the  opening  exercises 
many  friends  of  the  University  being  in  the 
gallery.  President  Holden  gave  an  inspiring  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  theme  of  The  Denominational 
College.  Wooster  University  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly  affiliated  with  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and 
this  address  contains  some  very  sugsrestive 
trnths  as  to  the  relation  of  the  denominational 
College  to  the  church  and  to  society.  The 
following  abstract  is  given  as  reported  by  the 
Wooster  Voice: 

From  the  birth  of  onr  nation  to  the  present 
hour,  it  has  been  a  principle  of  government, 
that  church  and  state  should  be  forever  sepa¬ 
rate.  The  first  amendment  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  says:  “Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there¬ 
of, ’’ encouraged  the  greatest  freedom  on  the 
part  of  its  citizens  in  respect  to  their  religions 
beliefs  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  forms  of 
worship  peculiar  to  their  own  denominations. 
The  democratic  form  of  onr  government,  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  present  method 
of  voluntary  support  of  all  Christian  and  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprises.  The  various  states  in 
their  constitutions  follow  the  national  consti¬ 
tution  in  prescribing  constitutional  limitations 
on  their  legislatures  in  the  use  of  public  monyes 
for  the  teaching  of  religion,  either  through  the 
channels  of  the  Church,  or  the  public  schools. 

With  these  constitutional  limitations  to  all 
the  methods  for  religions  instruction  for  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  nation  through  its 
public  school  system,  it  became  self-evident 
that  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  which 
was  commissioned  to  spread  the  Gospel  and  to 
disciple  all  nations,  must  plan  to  reach  the 


children  and  the  youth  through  other  channels 
than  the  public  school.  The  first  child  born  in 
New  England  did  not  reach  his  maturity  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  Church  planted  its  first 
Christian  College.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Christian  Colleges  have  been  planted  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  denomination).  They  have  been 
founded  by  earnest  men,  who  believed  in  some* 
thing  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  both  time 
and  money  for  the  triumph  of  their  belief. 
These  noble  men  were  members  of  Christian 
denominations,  and  in  the  name  of  their  de¬ 
nomination  did  they  found  the  Colleges. 
Toe  term  “denominational'’  is  therefore  fit¬ 
tingly  applied  to  all  Christian  Colleges  which 
have  been  founded  and  fostered  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  gifts  of  Christian  people.  The  term 
“non-sectarian”  came  into  frequent  use  with 
reference  to  Christian  Colleges  just  after  the 
great  movement  for  state  universities.  The 
enemies  of  Christian  education  had  termed  the 
denominational  Colleges  “  sectarian,  ”  “  and 
many  of  the  Colleges  which  were  not  under 
denominatioue^l  control  denied  the  charge  by 
calling  themselves  “non-sectarian,”  but  Chris¬ 
tian.  If  we  should  restrict  the  term  “denomi¬ 
national”  as  having  reference  only  to  those 
Colleges  which  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
some  ecclesiastical  body,  we  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  few  Christian  Colleges  in  Amer¬ 
ica  could  rightly  be  called  denominational. 
There  are  some  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
stamping  a  College  with  the  name  of  the  church 
which  founded  it. 

First :  It  is  the  honest  thing  to  do.  We 
never  hesitate  a  moment,  when  asked  what 
denomination  we  are  affiliated  with,  to  answer 
the  Presbyterian.  We  are  proud  of  the  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrcb. 

pt  has  been,  and  is,  a  mighty  power  for  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  world.  Its  commoni- 
cauts  and  adherents  are  estimated  at  twenty 
millions.  In  onr  own  state  of  Ohio  we  have 
600  ministers,  650  churches,  and  nearly  100,000 
communicants,  with  many  more  adherents  and 
supporters,  j  Who  is  ashamed  to  claim  allegiance 
to  such  a  church,  doing  such  a  mighty  work? 
Why  should  a  College  founded  by  such  a  church 
call  itself  non- sectarian.  Why  should  the  Col¬ 
lege  desire  to  have  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  Trustees,  when  the  mother  church,  which 
sent  the  College  to  the  front,  is  ready  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  maintain  it  in  the  condition  of  effective 
battle?  It  would  be  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  College  not  to  acknowledge]  its  parent,  the 
church,  its  creed  as  College  creed,  its  aim  as 
the  College  aim. 

Secondly :  The  form  of  government  adopted 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  republican 
or  representative  form.  'i  Presbyterian  Colleges 
to  be  true  to  the  form  of  government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrcb  should  have  their  Boards 
of  Trustees  elected  by  the  representative  body 
of  the  state  church,  or  the  Synod,  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  church  for  the  teaching  in  its 
Colleges.  This  method  of  government  insures 
loyalty  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  providesja  safeguard  to  all  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  University  against  false  systems 
of  thought  being  fostered  and  taught,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Synod,  in  its  University. 

WoosTBR,  Ohio. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Johnston,  ’95,  for  the  past  two 
years  instructor  in  German  and  Latin  in  the 
Preparatory  Department,  left  Tuesday  for 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. ,  where  he  has  been  elected 
to  the  Principalship  of  the  Preparatory  De¬ 
partment  of  Geneva  College. 

To  partially  fill  the  need  for  more  dormi¬ 
tories  to  accommodate  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  young  ladies  in  the  University, 
the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Kirkwood  has 
been  rented  and  now  serves ,  as  a  beautiful 
home. 


Letters  from  0\ir  Friends 


Denomlnationalism  in  Bulsfaria 

Editor  of  The  Evanqelist  :  I  used  to  be  a 
reader  of  The  Evangelist  during  my  student 
life  in  the  United  States  But  since  coming  to 
Bulgaria,  nine  years  ago,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  subscribe  for  it,  and  therefore  have  not  seen 
it  during  all  these  years.  It  was  like  seeing 
an  old  acquaintance  when,  a  month  or  so  ago, 
the  postman  brought  me  The  Evangelist  in  its 
new  garb.  It  seems  that  the  advancing  age 
has  bad  a  renewing  effect  upon  your  paper.  I 
am  enjoying  immensely  its  weekly  visits. 
Besides  the  capital  reading  which  I  find  in  it, 
receiving  The  Evangelist  is  for  me  a  meeting 
with  old  friends  whose  names  I  frequently 
meet  in  its  pages.  It  also  puts  me  once  more 
in  touch  with  the  great  Presbyterian  Church 
which  I  love  from  the  depths  of  my  heart. 

Here  in  Bulgaria  we  have  a  combination  of 
Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism.  The 
Methodists  and  the  Baptists  stick  fast  to  their 
denominational  names.  But  the  churches  under 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  have  always  gone  by  the 
name,  *  *  Bulgarian  Evangelical  Church.  ’  ’  The 
cbauges  introduced  in  our  Church  constitution 
two  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
local  circumstances,  have  made  onr  Church 
polity  more  Presbyterian  than  Congregational, 
while  a  number  of  the  missionaries  themselves 
as  well  as  all  the  native  workers  educated  in 
America  are  Presbyterians,  who  still  retain 
their  connection  with  their  respective  Presby¬ 
teries  in  America.  Nevertheless,  they  all  work 
harmoniously  under  the  American  Board. 

This  simply  shows  that  we  in  Bulgaria  are 
not  working  on  denominational  lines.  We 
leave  aside  Congregationalism  and  Presbyter¬ 
ianism  and  simply  preach  Christ  and  him  cru¬ 
cified.  in  whom  is  the  hope  of  Bulgaria.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Methodist  and  the  Baptists  in  Bulgaria  is 
largely  due  to  their  laying  so  much  stress  on 
denomlnationalism  and  denominational  distinc¬ 
tion.  Bulgaria  needs  the  Gospel— not  denomi- 
nationalism.  The  less  o(  denomlnationalism 
we  have  the  better.  May  the  time  soon  come, 
when  in  all  mission  fields  the  work  will  be 
carried  on  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
adopted  recently  by  the  churches  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  denominations  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

But  I  have  digressed.  My  purpose  in  writ¬ 
ing  this  is  to  express  through  the  columns  of 
The  Evangelist  my  most  hearty  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  the  unknown  friend  in  America 
who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  favor  me  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  The  Evangelist.  Re¬ 
spectfully  yours,  M.  N,  Popoff. 

AW  INCIDENT 

Dear  Evangelist:  The  following  incident  1 
heard  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  relate  in  a 
sermon  preached  many  years  ago,  and  I  thought 
would  interest  some  of  the  old  readers  of  The 
Evangelist.  Mr.  Finney  was  speaking  of  the 
danger  of  giving  way  to  doubts  and  discourage¬ 
ments  : 

An  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  very  effi¬ 
cient  in  organizing  neighborhood  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  near  the  “Five  Points,”  not  far  from  the 
Chatham  Street  Chapel,  became  despondent 
and  so  seriously  had  be  given  way  to  it,  that 
fearing  he  should  finally  be  “a  castaway,”  he 
determined  to  speak  to  Mr.  Finney.  He  did 
so.  Mr.  Finney  listened  to  him,  and  said, 
“Now,  Brother  Walters,  I  want  to  ask  yon  one 
question.  “Suppose  after  all  your  labors  in 
the  Master’s  service,  he  should  cast  yon  into 
hell,  I  want  yon  to  tell  me  after  a  serious  re¬ 
section  what  would  yon  do  there?”  After 
thinking  serionslv  a  few  moments,  he  replied : 
“Well,  Mr.  Finney,  the  very  first  thing  I 
should  do  would  be  to  get  up  a  prayer-meet¬ 
ing.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Finney  looked  at  him  a  moment. ' '  What,  ’  ’ 
he  exolaiimed,  “a  prayer-meeting  I”  Brother 
Walters  gazed  at  him  and  at  once  light  broke 
in  upon  bis  mind.  His  doubts  were  dispelled, 
he  returned  to  the  occupation  he  loved  so  well, 
and  I  never  heard  that  his  doubts  ever  returned. 

I  have  thought  many  times  since  what  an 
ingenuous  way  Mr.  Finney  had  always  at  hand 
for  such  emergencies. 

Very  sincerely,  Edmund  Watts. 
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Home  Department 


ALONE 

Margaret  E.  Sang-ster 
She  sits  U>4ay  beside  a  vacant  chair, 
lilost  desolate  of  all  women  in  the  land, 

A  grave,  new-hollowed,  and  her  love  lies  there ! 
Life’s  sheaf  of  joy  dropt  from  her  empty  hand. 

Dear  heart,  we  women  wake  and  watch  with  thee, 
We,  who  are  happy,  share  this  lonely  hoar. 

We  enter  in  this  black  (iethsemane, 

W’e  share  the  pangs  that  test  thy  fainting  power. 

So  silent  is  that  home  of  other  days  I 
But  how  the  sweet  years  of  the  tender  past 
Seem  filling  it  with  voices  fall  of  praise : 

What  light  of  God  is  on  its  darkness  cast  1 

A  perfect  sphere,  the  love  that  folded  thee 
And  never  once  coaid  let  thee  stand  apart. 

That  through  all  pain  and  sorrow  cherished  thee 
In  the  safe  shelter  of  a  great  man's  heart. 

The  blameless  life,  that  hero’s  matchless  death. 

Are  thine  to  keep,  until  the  summons  come 
Some  glad  bright  morn,  “  Rise,  for  the  Master  saith. 
Thy  weary  days  are  over,  child,  come  home.” 

—The  CongreoeUionalUt. 


THE  FAMILY  NEW  YEAR 

W.  M.  F.  Round 

The  “new  year’*  of  the  family  begins,  as  a 
rnle,  at  the  oonolnsion  of  the  summer  onting 
and  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  over,  vacations  have 
drawn  to  a  close,  everybody  who  knows  the 
blessing  of  family  life  is  settling  down  for  the 
winter.  The  household  is  full  of  changes. 
There  is  a  rearrangement  of  the*  bed-rooms. 
The  children  have  grown.  Gradies  beside 
mother's  bed  are  giving  place  to  cribs  in  al¬ 
coves  or  adjoining  rooms ;  Johnnie  or  Mary  is 
getting  too  big  to  share  the  maternal  chamber. 
“Lizzie”  has  blossomed  ont  into  the  fall  dig¬ 
nity  of  ‘ '  Elizabeth,  ’  ’  and  mnst  have  a  room  to 
herself— a  room  after  her  own  heart,  with  her 
own  “pretties,”  as  oar  grandmothers  were 
wont  to  say,  a  wall  of  her  own  decoration  for 
her  collection  of  photographs  and  trophies  of 
games,  and  those  souvenirs  and  keepsakes  of 
deep  meaning,  precioas  now,  bat  with  which 
she  will  kindle  fire  by  and  by  It  is  a  time  of 
hoasebold  revolntions  and  improvements. 
Like  all  hoasebold  occasions,  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  prayed  over  and  tboaght  seriously  about. 

To  begin,  let  the  motto  of  the  hoase  be 
squarely  and  plainly  set  up  so  that  no  one  who 
'shall  enter  the  door  shall  fail  to  be  aware  what 
the  motto  is:  “As  for  me  and  my  hoase,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord  ”  It  need  not  be  painted 
np,  bat  let  it  be  squarely  understood  by  every 
member  of  the  family,  by  every  visitor  that 
enters  the  door,  that  it  is  loyally,  every  day 
and  every  hour  in  the  day,  a  Christian  hoase¬ 
bold. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  start  oat  squarely  with 
family  worship,  and  with  an  nnderstanding 
that  no  arrangements  for  business,  school  or 
pleasure  are  to  be  made  that  will  interfere 
with  family  prayers.  Let  the  children  and 
guests  understand  that  this  is  a  fixed,  inevi¬ 
table  family  function.  How  much  more 
sweetly  the  days  go  by  when  God  is  taken  into 
the  family  councils. 

And  in  arranging  the  scheme  of  the  house¬ 
hold  year,  let  not  sweet  hospitality  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Make  a  place  in  the  house  for  the  guest, 
and  make  a  place  in  the  heart  as  well.  Have 
a  prophet’s  chamber,  and  welcome  any  aged 
and  any  saintiy  person  whose  life  may  be  made 
easier  and  cheerier  by  your  open  arms.  Keep 
./iendships  alive.  Do  not  let  the  old,  noble 
custom  of  visitation  between  families  go  out. 
Do  not  live  on  a  schedule  of  expenditure  that 
will  make  your  guests  a  burden  to  yon.  If 
you  cannot  afford  company,  reduce  your  style 
of  living  so  that  yon  can  afford  company. 


What  you  really  cannot  afford  to  be  without  is 
the  fellowship  that  comes  through  guests 
warmly  welcomed.  Share  your  everyday  home 
with  a  friend,  and  make  your  daiiy  living  so 
simple  that  every  meal  may  have  an  added 
plate  and  an  added  grace  by  being  set  for  a 
friend.  Break  your  own  daily  loaf  when  you 
share  it  with  a  guest,  and  he  will  not  mind  if 
a  new  and  unbroken  loaf  be  not  forthcoming. 

And  remember  your  house  is  not  yours,  it  is 
God’s.  Use  it  for  bis  service.  Make  it  a  cen¬ 
tre  of  warmth  and  light  and  sweetness  and  joy 
and  sympathy  for  your  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ.  Use  it  for  the  church.  Open  your 
doors  freely  for  church  gatherings— commit¬ 
tees,  little  social  occasions  that  will  bring  yon 
and  your  fellow-workers  into  closer  fellowship- 
Look  out  for  young  men  who  come  to  you  as 
strangers — come  to  the  town  as  strangers; 
make  a  place  for  them,  invite  them  to  tea  or 
dinner,  have  in  some  young  people  to  meet 
them  if  you  are  not  blessed  with  young  people 
of  your  own.  Many  a  young  man  has  been 
won  to  Christ  by  a  welcome  in  Christ’s  un¬ 
spoken  name  in  a  Christian  home.  In  such 
welcome  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  enter¬ 
tain  angels  unawares. 

Ring  out  the  changes  of  rejoicing  in  the 
home  till  the  portals  cannot  hold  the  song. 
This  is  home  I  This  is  ours,  and.  being  ours, 
it  is  Christ’s,  and  being  Christ’s  it  is  yours  as 
well  as  ours.  This  is  the  place  of  heart  and 
hearth  and  altar.  Here  we  are  joyful  together. 

Here  yon  shall  share  our  joys,  and  here,  if 
you  will,  you  may  bring  your  troubles  and  we 
will  share  them.  Here  we  will  rejoice  in  giv¬ 
ing  and  receiving.  Say  to  every  comer,  how¬ 
ever  sent:  “Take  our  best,  the  welling  up  of 
our  fellowship  and  friendship  and  overplus  of 
love.  Give  ns  of  your  best,  so  make  our  home 
yours,  and  for  ns  all,  let  us  make  the  home  a 
temple  and  a  gate  of  heaven.  ’  ’—The  Congrega- 
tionalist. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO 
Tina  MltcheU 

As  the  clock  is  striking  6  each  morning,  a 
man  with  rounded  shoulders,  a  wheezy  chest, 
and  a  face  dull  and  heavy  with  sleep  goes  out 
into  a  little  shed  and  says  “Good-morning”  to 
his  horse.  This  is  the  way  he  does  it.  First 
he  gives  him  a  rough  slap  on  the  near  hind- 
quarter.  Then  he  emphasizes  the  slap  with  a 
strong  shove  and  a  gruff,  “Get  over  there. 
Bill  I”  Now  he  crowds  past  Bill  into  the  nar¬ 
row  stall,  and  when  he  sees  that  the  meagre 
portion  of  food  provided  for  Bill  last  night  is 
all  gone,  he  grumbles  and  growls  in  a  way 
that  I  should  not  like  to  describe  on  paper. 

Bill  is  not  supposed  to  understand  the  human 
language  bestowed  upon  him  every  morning, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  he  does  understand  it. 
More  than  that,  he  feels  dreadfully  mortified 
that  the  quantity  of  food  he  eats  should  excite 
so  much  comment.  He  has  tried  to  eat  less, 
and  often  and  often  he  has  turned  his  head 
away  from  the  rack  long  before  he  had  satisfied 
his  appetite. 

Yet  the  fact  that  he  did  so  'made  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  his  master,  who  scolded  and  grumbled 
just  the  same.  Gousequently  poor  Bill  is  in 
that  unhappy  condition  of  being  quite  unable 
to  please  by  any  course  of  conduct.  That  his 
master  is  unreasonable  has  not  occurred  to 
him,  he  is  worried  only  because  he  cannot 
please  his  master. 

At  7  o’clock  each  morning.  Bill’s  master 
harnesses  him  to  a  ricketty  wagon,  and  sets 
out  for  the  day.  Their  day’s  work  consists  in 
carrying  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts  for  people 
who  don’t  want  to  employ  a  regular  express- 
man.  Long,  hard  days  some  of  them  are  too, 
as  Bill  would  tell  you  if  he  could  make  you 
understand  his  language.  Weary  days,  with 


nothing  bi^tter  at  the  end  of  them  than  more 
scolding  and  more  fault  finding. 

Every  morning  at  five  minutes  to  9  a  jolly 
doctor  with  a  shining  round  face  and  a  hearty 
voice  rings  up  a  certain  boarding  stable. 
“How’s  my  nag  this  morning?”  says  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “Has  he  had  all  he’ll  rat?”  “Are  you 
sure?  ’  “  Bnoause  I  havn  no  intention  of  get- 
ing  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  people  on  my  track  I” 

The  doctrr  laughs  at  his  own  joke.  The 
livery  man  laughs  as  he  tells  it  to  the  groom, 
and  Tip,  the  doctor’s  nag,  overhears  them  and 
laughs  and  dances  over  it  too. 

At  9  o’clock.  Tip,  harnessed  to  the  smartest 
of  doctor's  rigs,  is  standing  at  the  side  d  )or. 
Out  comes  the  doctor,  looks  Tip  over  very 
critically,  then  tells  the  boy  from  the  board¬ 
ing-stable  that  Tip  will  do  this  time,  and  the 
boy  scampers  off.  The  doctor  and  Tip  have  a 
little  conversation.  Tip,  being  just  a  little 
spoiled,  taking  the  opportunity  of  saying  that 
his  bed  might  have  been  just  a  shade  softer. 
At  which  the  doctor  punches  his  fat  side,  very 
gently  of  coarse,  and  says,  “Ah,  you  fat  ras¬ 
cal!” 

The  doctor  is  waiting  all  this  time  for  Mrs. 
Doctor  and  Baby  Doctor  to  say  “Good-morn¬ 
ing  I”  to  Tip.  Mrs.  Doctor  strokes  Tip’s  soft 
nose,  smuggles  a  lump  of  sugar  between  his 
teeth  and  seizes  the  baby’s  fingers  just  as  they 
go  investigating  how  Tip’s  eyes  are  fastened 
in.  Everybody  says  “good-bye”  to  everybody, 
and  Tip  gives  a  loud  “good-bye”  to  all,  which 
sets  the  baby  laughing  And  Tip  has  started 
out  on  his  day’s  work. 

Tip’s  day’s  work  often  extends  far  into  the 
night,  and  twenty  hours  of  going  with  only 
the  briefest  rests  has  more  than  once  seen  a 
very  tired  little  Tip  creeping  in  among  the 
good  hay. 

Tip  and  Bill  had  never  met,  and  might  never 
have  met  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  boy  who 
teased  the  organ-grinder’s  monkey.  The  mon¬ 
key  took  revenge  by  tearing  the  boy’s  face. 
Tip’s  master  happened  to  be  passing.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  wounded  boy  into  the  house.  Bill’s 
master  came  down  the  street  with  the  crowd, 
and  Tip  and  Bill  found  themselves  side  by  side. 

Tip  looked  at  Bill  with  a  sort  of  mild  con¬ 
tempt.  Bill  looked  at  Tip  with  a  look  of  deep 
envy.  Which  should  speak  first?  Bill  did. 

“What’s  all  this  fuss  about?”  said  Bill. 
Tip  explained. 

“No  need  to  have  come  down  here  at  this 
rate  just  for  that!”  panted  Bill,  “I’m  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  wind !  ’  ’ 

“And  one  would  think  you  kept  a  pretty 
good  stock  of  that  on  hand,  ’  ’  retorted  Tip,  his 
head  set  saucily  on  one  side. 

“How  do  yon  mean?”  asked  Bill,  with  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  Tip  was  making 
fun  of  him. 

“Well,”  and  Tip  looked  Bill  over  slowly  and 
deliberately,  ‘  *  well,  I  fancied  that  wind  was 
the  thing  you  got  the  most  of  I  ” 

Bill  wriggled  uncomfortably  in  his  loose  har¬ 
ness. 

“It  must  be  pretty  hard  to  groom  you,  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Tip,  and  let  his  eyes  rest  upon  first  one 
and  then  another  of  Bill’s  weak  points. 

Bill  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  tried  to  fill  ont 
the  deep  hollows,  and  to  hide  his  ribs.  He 
looked  deeply  ashamed  as  bis  greatest  effort  re¬ 
sulted  in  failure.  He  looked  np  as  if  to  speak, 
then  dropped  his  head. 

“Look  here,”  said  Tip,  “I’m  downright 
sorry  for  yon.  What’s  the  trouble,  old  man?” 

Bill  glanced  at  Tip  to  see  whether  the  latter 
were  in  earnest.  The  expression  on  Tip’s  face 
must  have  been  reassuring,  for  Bill  opened  his 
sad  horse-heart,  and  told  his  woes  to  Tip. 

Tip  listened  with  many  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  When  Bill  had  finished,  and  oast  his 
eyes  dejectedly  upon  the  ground.  Tip  said, 
“Now,  see  here,  my  friend,  you’re  making  the 
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biggest  mistake  of  yoar  life.  Yoa  work  hard 
and  honestly  all  day,  yon  tell  me  Then  yon 
have  a  right  to  eat  hard  and  honestly,  too. 
Now,  do  it,  every  single  feeding  time.  Don’t 
leave  an  oat.  Then  plnok  np  some  spirits. 
Don’t  go  aronnd  thin  and  woe-begone,  as  if 
yon  hadn’t  a  friend  on  earth.  Tonr  master 
will  soon  begin  to  see  that  he  is  feeding  a 
horse  and  not  a  toaster.  ’  ’ 

Jnst  then  Bill’s  master  strnck  him  sharply 
with  the  lines,  and  harshly  told  him  to  get  ont 
of  that. 

Tip  called  after  him,  “Now,  don’t  forget 
what  I’ve  told  yon,  and  don’t  ever  let  me  see 
yon  aronnd  this  city  looking  as  bad  as  yon  do 
to-day  I’’  He  langhed  softly  to  himself  as  he 
noted  Bill  disappearing  down  the  street,  his 
head  held  inches  higher  than  when  they  had 
first  exchanged  compliments. — Exchange 


A  VERSE  A  DAY 

Just  a  wee  bit  verse  a  day. 

Just  a  morsel  honey  sweet ; 

Something  in  the  heart  to  stay. 

Something  tor  a  daily  treat. 

Just  a  word  to  give  us  cheer, 

Just  a  marching  order  sent, 

Keeping  us  from  anxious  fear. 

Showing  what  our  Captain  meant. 

Just  a  dear  old  text  to  thrill, 

Sweet  as  music  in  the  ear. 

Just  a  token  of  GKtd’swill, 

Filling  us  with  happy  cheer. 

Just  a  wee  bit  verse  a  day. 

Just  a  wee  morsel  honey  sweet, 

Ere  we  kneel  at  eve  and  pray. 

Leaving  care  at  Ji  sus’  feet. 

—  The  Preahyttrian  Review. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  TINY  TIM 
Janet  G.  Reynolds 

There  was  never  a  more  remarkable  dog4ban 
Tim  I  When  he  first  came  to  os,  tiny  and  soft, 
we  fnlly  believed  what  the  man  from  whom 
we  had  bought  him  said  of  his  pedigree,  and 
for  a  while  we  thought  that  we  owned  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  Skye  terrier.  At  two  months  old  he 
was  so  tiny  that  he  was  carried  in  an  overcoat 
pocket  to  his  new  home.  We  placed  his  basket 
in  a  corner  of  the  children’s  cosy  nursery,  and 
there,  for  the  first  few  nights,  he  did  most  of 
his  crying,  without  attempting  to  leave  his 
bed.  By  the  fourth  night,  however,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  could  get  out,  and  then  he 
went  and  stood  at  Kenneth’s  bedside,  whining 
piteously  to  be  taken  in  We  spent  many  nights 
in  trying  to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  his  own 
bed,  but  at  last  we  had  to  yield  and  to  allow 
Tim  to  make  his  conch  at  the  foot  of  Ken¬ 
neth’s  bed.  There  he  slept  contentedly  until 
he  considered  it  time  for  all  sensible  persons  to 
be  awake. 

.Because  he  was  a  dog  with  a  will  of  his 
own,  like  an  obstinate  child,  we  were  forced 


AH  Stuffed  Up. 

That’s  the  condition  of  many  sufferers  from 
catarrh,  especially  in  the  morning.  Great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  clearing  the 
head  and  throat. 

No  wonder  catarrh  causes  headache,  im¬ 
pairs  the  taste,  smell  and  hearing,  pollutes 
the  breath,  deranges  the  stomach  and  af¬ 
fects  the  appetite. 

To  cure  catarrh,  treatment  must  be  con¬ 
stitutional — alterative  and  tonic. 

“I  was  afflicted  wllh  catarrh.  I  took  medicines 
of  different  kinds,  giving  each  a  fair  trial;  but 
gradually  grew  worse  until  I  could  hardly  hear, 
taste  or  smell.  I  then  concluded  to  try  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  and  after  taking  five  bottles  I  was 
cured  and  have  not  had  any  return  of  the  disease 
since.”  Euobme  Forbes,  Lebanon,  Kan. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  catarrh — it  soothes  and  strengthens  the 
mucous  membrane  and  builds  up  the  whole 
system. 


Why  is  ROYAL 

Baking  Powder  bet¬ 
ter  tKa^n  ai.ny  otKer  ? 

Because  in  its  mammoth  works  a 
corps  of  chemical  experts  is  con¬ 
stantly  employed  to  test  every  ingre¬ 
dient  and  supervise  every  process  of 
manufacture  to  insure  a  product  ab¬ 
solutely  pure,  wholesome  and  perfect 
in  every  respect. 

The  most  wholesome  food  and 
the  most  digestible  food  are  made 
with  Royal  Baking  Powder. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


to  allow  Tim  many  privileges.  If  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  a  certain  thing  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  turn  him  from  his  pnrpose.  We 
fonnd  that  the  sight  of  a  whip  aroused  all  his 
ire,  so  we  coaxed  him,  a  w  %ya,  and  snoceedcd 
sometimes  in  making  him  obedient. 

Bnt  when  he  had  been  with  ns  for  abont 
three  months,  we  noticed  that  onr  “Tiny  Tim’’ 
was  growing  to  be  tremendous.  After  six 
months  he  was  a  j  pretty  dog  no  longer.  His 
hair  was  stiff  and  wiry,  instead  of  hanging 
down  over  his  eyes  in  soft,  fintty  strands.  We 
thought  that  time  might  work  wonders  with 
onr  now  unattractive  looking  puppy,  bnt,  alas  I 
no  snob  thing  happened.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
Tim  looked  more  like  a  diminutive  Great  Dane 
than  anything  else.  All  this  time,  however, 
he  had  been  growing  in  intellect,  so  that  we 
were  always  careful  never  to  speak  about  his 
appearance  when  be  was  within  hearing  dis¬ 
tance.  His  brown  eyes  were  of  the  softest, 
and  when  he  looked  into  one’s  face  it  seemed 
truly  as  if  he  understood  every  word  that  he 
heard  spoken. 

There  were  two  things  which  Tim  liked  par¬ 
ticularly  to  do.  One  was  to  go  to  church,  the 
other  to  ride  in  the  street  oars.  Every  Sunday 
he  would  whine  and  cry  to  get  ont  of  the  room 
into  which  we  pnt  him.  When  we  were  ready 
to  start  for  church— never  imagining  that  onr 
Tim  was  ready  to  go  also— we  might  be  abont 
half  a  block  on  onr  way,  when,  lo  and  behold  I 
Tim  would  appear.  No  amount  of  scolding  or 
coaxing  would  prevail"npon  him  to  go  home 
again.  He  would  continue  with  ns,  jnst  far 
enough  away  to  prevent  onr  catching  him.  The 
first  day  that  be  went  to  chnrch  we  naturally 
refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  building,  and 
be  sat  on  the  church  steps  waiting  for  ns. 
The  next  time  I  let  him  get  a  good  distance 
ahead  on  the  road,  and  I  went  behind  a  stoop 
to  hide,  where  he  could  not  see  me.  When  I 
reached  home  afterward  there  was  Tim,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  piercing  look  that  he 
gave  me,  as  much  as  to  say :  ‘  ‘  The  next  time, 
I  shall  watch  yon.  ’  ’  Sure  enough,  the  next 


Sunday  when  I  started  Tim  might  get  never 
so  far  ahead,  but  on  coming  to  a  corner  he 
would  sit  down  to  wait  until  I  came  up  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  see  which  way  I  was 
soing. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  hurrying  along 
the  street  for  a  oar.  Bnt  when  I  entered  the 
car,  there  sat  Tim  upon  a  seat,  wagging  his 
tail  joyously.  He  certainly  appeared  to  be 
most  happy.  As  I  had  no  time  to  get  ont  and 
take  him  home,  I  allowed  the  conductor  to  pick 
him  np  and  eject  him.  My  conscience,  how¬ 
ever,  tronbled  me  all  the  way,  becanse  Tim  had 
looked  at  me,  his  eyes  saying  as  plainly  as  if 
be  had  spoken:  “Yon  ought  to  be  ashamed  net 
to  acknowledge  me  at  so  important  a  moment. 
You  allowed  me  to  be  pnt  off  the  car  when 
you  might  have  held  me  in  your  arms.  ’  ’  I 
registered  a  vow  never  again,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstanoes,  to  ignore  my  faithful, 
though  trampish,  friend,  and  moreover,  Tim 
seemed  to  realize  that  1  was  ashamed  of  my¬ 
self.  The  very  next  time  that  I  went  ont  in  a 
oar  Tim  was  on  hand  to  accompany  me,  and  I 
allowed  him  to  be  seated  in  my  lap. 

A  baby  came  to  onr  house  the  next  autumn, 
and  from  that  time  Tim  felt  that  he  had  full 
care  and  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders. 
Whenever  the  nurse  would  begin  to  get  the 
baby  carriage  ready  for  an  outing  Tim  would 
stand  beside  it,  watching  her,  and  when  every¬ 
thing  was  comfortably  arranged  Tim  would 
jump  np  in  front  and  ride  for  a  time,  then  be¬ 
coming  tired,  he  would  run  alongside  for  the 
rest  of  the  walk.  This  latter  way  was  more 
comfortable  for  the  baby.  No  strangers  dared 
to  come  near  when  the  baby  was  riding,  for  an 
ominous  growl  from  Tim  would  warn  them  to 
beware  of  sharp  teeth,  and  when  the  carriage 
was  empty  Tim  would  station  himself  nnder- 
neath,  allowing  no  one  whom  he  did  not  know 
to  touch  it. 

When  winter  set  in,  the  amount  of  mud  that 
Tim  tracked  upon  the  front  steps  decided  ns  to 
give  him  away.  He  had  become  obstinate  and 
unmanageable.  We  determined  to  bestow  him 
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npon  an  old  family  serrant  who  was  too  aged 
to  work  and  was  lonesome  in  her  life  away 
from  na  As  she  said:  “Tim  will  be  some  one 
for  me  to  talk  to,  for  I  know  that  he  nnderstands 
erery  word  I  say.”  When  she  went  to  live  in  the 
little  hoase  we  had  fonnd  for  her  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  npon  the  same  street  as  that  on 
which  we  lived,  Tim  went,  too — rather  nnwil- 
lingly  at  first,  bnt  she  was  so  good  to  him  that 
he  finally  made  np  his  mind  to  spend  a  part  of 
hie  time  with  her.  He  reserved  Sunday  for  us. 
While  he  lived  he  never  missed  coming  alone 
to  spend  that  day  with  ns.  It  puzzled  us  to 
know  how  he  determined  the  day ;  bnt,  no 
doubt,  it  was  by  the  fact  of  the  old  woman’s 
going  out  to  early  church  at  definite  periods, 
when  Tim  would  feel  lonely  and  neglected. 
On  that  particular  day  in  the  week  we  were 
not  early  risers,  bnt  Tim  was,  and  he  would 
arrive  at  about  half  after  seven,  to  cry  outside 
our  door  until  the  maid  let  him  enter.  He 
would  stay  with  us  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  would,  for  some  reason,  remember  his 
kind  friend  down  the  street,  and  return  to  her. 

That  went  on  for  about  six  months.  Bnt  on 
one  Sunday  we  did  not  hear  Tim’s  cry,  and  on 
looking  out  of  the  window  after  breakfast  we 
saw  there  on  the  mound  which  surrounded  a 
large  tree  before  the  house,  poor  Tim  lying  in 
agony  on  the  ground.  We  hastened  out.  to 
find  that  he  had  been  so  badly  hurt  that  he 
seemed  about  to  die.  Gently  we  lifted  him 
and  carried  the  poor  dog  into  the  house,  where 
we  washed  his  many  t  wounds.  While  we 
worked  over  him  he  was  absolutely  quiet,  and 
all  the], time  ^those  brown  eyes  of  his  kept 
watching  ns,  as  if  saying,  oh  I  so  many  things, 
that  one  would  declare  he  was  talking  aloud : 
“Why  did  you  ever  send  me  away  from  yon? 
Ton  see,  I  have  come  home  to  yon  again,  even 
though  I  am  dying.’’ 

All  that  morning  we^ministered  to  Tim,  and 
for  each  thing  that  we  did  he  seemed  grateful. 
During  the  early  afternoon  poor  Tim  died. 
We  made  a  small  coffin  and  laid  him  in  Ken¬ 
neth’s  favorite  spot  in  the  garden.  A  wooden 
anchor  marks  the  place  where  lies  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  dogs  that  ever  lived. — Our 
Animal  Friends. 
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PRAYING  AND  FIGHTING 
“The  name  of  the  heroic  young  American 
who  risked  hia  life  by  climbing  unarmed  over 
the  Peking  wall  is  Galvin  Pearl  Titos,  bugler 
in  Company  E,  Fourteenth  United  States  In¬ 
fantry.  ’  ’  So  ran  the  press  reports,  and  a  little 
later,  when  letters  began  to  arrive  from  the  be¬ 
sieged  and  those  who  had  raised  the  siege,  fur¬ 
ther  information  came  conoerning'the  intrepid 
young  soldier.  A  recent  letter  to  the  Ohris- 
tian  Endeavor  World  from  a  comrade  in  his 
company  tells  something  about  the  life  of  this 
young  hero. 

“He  is  a  Christian  youth,”  the  letter  says. 
“When  I  joined  the  company,  [then  stationed 
at  Bacoor,  near  Manila,  about  the  first  pleasant 
and  encouraging  fact  I  met  was  that  Titus,  our 
bugler,  was  in  the  habit  of  praying  every  night.  ” 
Every  one  who  has  read  stories  of  camp  life 
knows  that  thb  man  who  kneels  to  pray  in  his 
tent  has  a  hard  time  of  it  at  first.  Soldiers  are 
quick  to  turn  against  cant,  to  resent  ostenta¬ 
tions  piety,  and  to  watch  to  see  how  a  man’s 
profession  squares  with  his  performance.  Titus 
had  stood  this  test  by  the  time  spoken  of  in 
the  letter,  and  was  known  for  his  real  worth. 

“Never  fussy  in  his  religions  professions,  he 
was  always  a  constant  witness  for  purity  in 


thought,  word  and  deed.  ’  ’  Soldiers  soon  come 
to  know  whether  a  man’s  life  rings  true,  and 
they  are  as  ready  to  admire  principle  as  they 
are  to  scorn  its  sham. 

In  the  camp  Calvin  Pearl  Titus  lived  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  he  professed.  It  was  that  consis¬ 
tent  life  that  gave  his  prayers  weight  with 
God  and  men.  When  the  supreme  test  came 
he  did  not  fail. 

On  August  18,  when  the  allies  approached 
the  walls  of  Peking,  the  Americans  were  on  the 
left  flank,  and  by  a  brilliant  dash  came  np  to 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  where  the  large  cannon  on 
the  walls  could  not  reach  them. 

Titus  took  a  rope  in  his  teeth,  and  clambered 
np  the  wall  while  the  cannon  of  the  allied 
armies  pounded  the  masonry  to  right  and  left 
to  give  him  all  possible  protection.  Then  np 
the  rope,  which  he  had  made  fast  above,  the 
American  boys  climbed  to  the  top,  and  soon 
the  assaulting  armies  were  within,  and  march¬ 
ing  swiftly  to  the  rescue  of  their  imperiled 
countrymen.  Galvin  Titus  could  fight  as  well 
as  he  could  pray. 

He  who  parades  his  piety  to  be  seen  of  men 
only  earns  their  contempt.  But  of  this  cool, 
daring  young  Christian  his  comrade  writes, 
“He  is  the  most  popular  fellow  in  the  com¬ 
pany.” — Selected. 
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Your  ladder  must  be  long  enough  to  reach 
and  rest  its  top  in  heaven. —Spurgeon. 

In  whatever  place  the  soul  of  man  feels  the 
presence  and  power  of  God,  there  is  the  house 
of  God.— John  Trapp. 


TKe  Observation  Car 


AUTUMN  GARMENTED 

B.  F.  M.  Sours 
The  world  is  clad  in  Klory  I 
For  over  mountain  and  plain 
The  antnmn  glow  that  has  come,  you  know. 

Is  like  a  sweet  refrain— 

'Tis  chanted  by  hills,  ’tis  echoed  in  rills, 

A  pure  and  melodious  strain. 

For  over  the  mountain  and  valley 
The  green  has  died  away. 

Bat  the  fountains  of  gold  with  a  life  untold 
Have  filled  the  haze  of  gray 
With  woodlands  of  glory,  a  beautiful  story. 

But  the  beauty  cannot  stay. 

O,  Autumn  1  robes  of  amber 
Enfold  the  hill  and  the  plain. 

And  over  the  scene,  save  the  evergreen. 

All  is  touched  by  the  beautiful  stain— 

As  of  garments  of  love,  from  the  Hetveusbyv  , 
As  the  year  is  on  the  wane. 

Mechanicbbdbo,  Pa.^ 


DOES  A  DOG  REASON? 

A  PassAuger  sends  us  the  following : 

One  day  a  lively  little  terrier  began  to  amuse 
himself  in  a  very  common  fashion  with  some 
dogs,  namely  by  chasing  his  tail.  Gradually  a 
crowd  gathered  about  him  and  began  to  cheer 
his  antics.  The  excitement  increased  and  the 
little  acrobat  stopped  as  if  to  think  how  best 
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he  ooald  catch  the  ever  elaeiTe  point  jnst 
ahead  of  him. 

Having  decided  that  springe  or  jumps  wonld 
not  avail,  he  began  to  pirouette  round  and 
round,  hoping  in  this  way  to  catch  up  ‘with 
his  tail.  When  he  realized  that  this  was  a 
failure,  he  paused  again  and  assumed  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  thought.  Then  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  on-lookers  he  hit  upon  a  new  scheme. 
With  his  body  curved  and  alert  for  the  spring 
he  turned  his  eyes  away  from  his  tail  as  if  to 
divert  its  attention  from  his  premeditated 
spring,  when  like  a  dash  he  darted  after  it, 
apparently  sure  that  this  time  he  wonld  bring 
down  his  game.  , 

Alas  I  the  result  was  no  better  than  before, 
and  with  his  head  hanging  and  his  tail  between 
bis  legs,  he  slunk  off  down  a  side  treet,  nbt 
stopping  until  he  had  put  two  corners  between 
his  amused  and  cheering  audience  and  his  own 
crestfallen  little  self. 

One  of  our  elder  Passengers  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  pleasant  letter: 

Dear  Conductor  :  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  “Observation  Oar, "  and  never  fail  to 
read  the  many  items  found  in  that  department 
of  your  paper.  I  quite  enjoyed  the  “Ohicka- 
dee”  articles,  as  the  song  was  one  our  mother 
sang  to  ns  when  we  were  little  children.  Will 
yon  kindly  publish  the  bird  poem,  beginning. 
The  little  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires. 

And  chitter  and  twitter  and  fnld  their  wings— 


TKe  Novel  of  Democracy — A  Story  of  tHe  People’s  Power 

THE 

Eternal  City 

By  HALL  CAINE 

12mo,  ClotH,  $1,30 

First  Edition,  200,000  Copies 

In  that  future  which  is  to  witness  the  breakdown  of  so  many  barriers  divid¬ 
ing  man  from  man,  and  man  from  God,  and  in  the  new  methods  of  settling  dis¬ 
putes,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  brutal  conflicts  of  war  and  the  fratricidal 
struggles  of  trade,  the  old  Mother  City  of  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  worlds 
will  have  her  rightful  rank.  Her  position,  her  religious  and  historical  interest, 
her  artistic  charm,  and,  above  all,  the  mystery  of  eternal  life  that  attaches  to 
her,  point  to  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  great  court  of  appeal  in  the  congress  of 
humanity  which  (as  surely  as  the  sun  rises)  the  future  wiU  see  established. 

“Profoundly  impressive.” — Cleveland  World.  “It  outranks  any  novel  of  the  season.”  — 

“  Throbbing  with  emotion."  —  Philadelphia  News,  N.  Y. 

“  Remarkable  from  any  standpoint.” — Roches¬ 
ter  Evening  Times. 

“  Fascination  is  remorseless.”  —  New  York 
Times. 


“  Far  stronger  than  Zola’s  ‘  Rome.’  ’’ — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 
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right  away  without  fail,  so  that  the  work  need  lent  and  sorrowful,  aud  looked  mournfully  at 
not  be  delayed.  the  dainties  piled  on  her  plate.. 


I  think  the  poem  is  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit-  “Why  don’t  yon  eat,  my  darling?”  asked  her 

ney,  though  I  am  not  sure.  I  fancy  the  little  ^  Birthday  Suggestion  fond  and  anxious  mother. 

folks  will  enjoy  it  as  the  birds  on  the  wires  Dear  Editor:  I  know  I  have  taken  a  long  “Oh,  mamma,”  cried  the  disconsolate  child, 
are  a  usual  sight,  and  the  poem  is  such  a  sng-  time  to  write  and  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  have  “because  only  my  eyes  are  hungry  I”  Tit-Bits. 


gestive  thing  to  a  young  mind. 

Yours,  P.  L.  Q. 

Oan  any  other  Passenger  send  ns  the  entire 
poem  and  thus  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  Oon- 
ductor  and  the  whole  oar  load?J 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


Once  in  a  while  almost  all  that  I  do  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  L.  D.  O.  talk  is  to  wait  and 
wait  and  wait,  wondering  why  some  letter  that 
is  due  doesn’t  come  from  one  or  more  of  the 
members.  Then,  often,  in  the  very  next  mail 
after  I  have  sent  the  talk  to  be  printed,  the 
expected  letter  comes,  and  no  doubt  yon  often 
wonder  why  it  is  so  long  before  yon  read  your 
letter  in  The  Evangelist.  Mails  are  queer 
things  and  yon  oan  never  count  on  their  get¬ 
ting  anywhere  too  soon.  Just  remember  that 
ten  days  after  your  letter  reaches  me  is  about 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  appear  in 
print. 

I  hoped  very  much  to  be  able  to  tell  yon  the 


started  to  write  at  last.  I  think  that  our  badge 
is  as  nice  a  one  as  we  could  wish  and  I,  for 
one,  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  As  a 
member  of  the  Birthday  Committee,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  think  the  best  way  to  celebrate  a 
member’s  birthday  is  for  the  member  whose 
birthday  it  is  to  give  his  age  in  money,  as  one 
of  the  other  members  suggested.  I  have  some 
very  small  papers  which  are  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  primary  class  in  our  Sunday-school, 
and  if  they  are  large  enough  I  can  send  yon 
quite  a  few  with  lots  of  lesson  cards.  1  send 
you  one  with  a  lesson  card  so  that  yon  oan  see 
what  they  are  like. 

Yours  truly,  Duncan  L.  McBain. 

I  think  Duncan’s  plan  for  celebrating  birth¬ 
days  is  a  good  one.  We  oan  start  with  it,  at 
any  rate.  Then  we  oan  decide  what  to  do 
h  the  birthday  money.  I  will  appoint  Dnn- 
n  as  the  one  to  find  out  when  all  the  birth¬ 
days  are,  and  to  receive  and  keep  the  birthday 
money.  It  will  help  him  very  much  if  yon 
will  let  him— or  me— know  right  away  when 
your  birthday  is,  and  send  the  money  to  him 
when  the  time  comes.  Suppose  we  appoint 
November  20  as  the  day  on  which  to  begin. 
That  will  give  you  all  plenty  of  time  to  let 
him  know. 

Both  the  paper  and  card  Duncan  sent  are 
nice,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  welcome.  The 
large  package  of  papers  has  been  sent,  but  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  collect  some  more. 

Let  me  remind  yon  once  more,  boys,  of  the 
twenty  cents  that  are  due  for  your  pin  from 
each  one  of  yon.  I  have  received  it  from  one 
member. 

i  How  about  those  Bible  questions  concerning 


“  What  a  wonderful  painter  Rubens  wets  I” 
remarked  Mr.  Jones  at  the  art  gallery. 

“Yes,”  assented  Mrs.  Jones;  “it  is  said  of 
him  that  he  could  change  a  laughing  face  into 
a  sad  one  by  a  single  stroke.” 

“Why,”  spoke  up  little  Johnnie,  in  disgust, 
“my  schoolmaster  oan  do  that  I ’’-Tit-Bits. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND 

The  last  General  Assembly  directed  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  Twentieth  Oentnry  Fund  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  with  which  it  bad  been  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  Assembly  of  1900.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  every  congregation  to  take  such  steps 
as  will  remove  all  indebtedness,  and  in  addition 
recognize  our  responsibilities  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering,  the  education  of  the  risng  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  salvation  of  souls  throughout  the 
world.  The  Committee  on  the  Fund  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  present  Moder¬ 
ator  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Collin  Minton  D.  D. ,  has  accepted  the  place  of 
the  representative  of  the  Fund  before  the 
churches.  Dr.  Minton  has  been  generously 
given  leave  of  absence  for  the  present  Seminary 
year,  by  the  Directors  of  San  Francisco  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  in  order  that  he  may  give 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  Fund.  It  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  distinction  accorded  to  this  movement,  that 
two  Moderators  of  the  Assembly,  in  succession, 
should  seek  through  it  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  all  the  interests  of  our  beloved  Church. 
The  Committee  acknowledges  its  indebtedness 
to  both  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickey  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Minton  Dr.  Minton  can  be  addressed  at  Room 
615  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


report  of  the  Birthday  Committee,  but  I  have 
only  heard  from  one  member,  so  evidently 
they  have  not  got  together— through  the  post- 
ofSce — and  talked  over  the  matter.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  too  busy,  an  perhaps  they 
didn’t  happen  to  read  that  special  Evangelist. 
If  any  of  yon  do  not  regularly  take  the  paper, 
I  wish  yon  wonld  let  me  know.  And  if  yon 
are  not  able  to  serve  on  any  Committee  to 
which  yon  are  appointedy  please  let  me  know 


occupations?  I  hope  every  one  found  time  one 
of  the  last  few  Sundays  or  week  days  to  an¬ 
swer  those.  A  happy  week  to  yon  until  the 
L.  D.  O.  meets  again  I 

SHORT  STORffiS 

A  little  girl  ate  her  dinner  with  so  good  an 
appetite  that  by  the  time  dessert  was  placed  on 
the  table  she  could  eat  no  more.  She  sat  si- 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSION¬ 
ARIES 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  encountered  greater  difficulty  than 
at  any  time  for  a  number  of  years  in  finding 
an  adequate  recruiting  force  for  its  mission 
fields.  Tt  has  seemed  the  more  surprising  that 
such  a  dearth  of  applications  should  follow  the 
great  awakening  of  missionary  interest  by  the 
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Eoamenioal  Conference  of  1900,  and  the  lessons 
of  heroism  presented  by  onr  missionaries  and 
native  Christians  in  China  daring  the  summer 
following.  The  hopefulness  and  courage  with 
ahioh  the  missionaries  have  returned  to  the 
fields  from  which  they  were  driven  out,  the 
kindly  spirit  with  which  they  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  officials  and- the  people,  together 
with  a  universal  feeling  at  home  and  abroad 
that  oat  of  these  trials  the  cause  of  missions  is 
destined  to  a  great  and  rapid  advancement,  af¬ 
ford  special  reason  why  instead  of  a  diminished 
supply  of  workers,  there  should  be  a  great  and 
efficient  increase.  It  is  believed  that  in  view 
of  these  circamstances,  and  also  the  greatly  en¬ 
larged  means  which  onr  national  prosperity  is 
yielding  to  the  Church,  there  should  be  special 
and  earnest  effort  made  by  all  who  have  infin- 
enoe,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  position  to 
respond  personally  to  the  call,  to  secure  a 
prompt  and  adequate  increase  of  onr  mission¬ 
ary  force.  It  was  with  this  in  view  that  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at  its  meeting  held 
on  the  7th  inst.  took  the  following  action : 

‘  ‘  In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  work¬ 
ers  in  the  various  Missions  of  the  Board,  and 
the  difficulty  recently  experienced  in  finding 
well  qualified  men  to  meet  the  calls  from  many 
fields,  it  was 

Resolved :  That  the  executive  officers  be  di¬ 
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rected  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  students  .  '  —  . -  -  — ^ 

of  onr  various  Theological  Seminaries  urging  arigg  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  was  invited  to  Mhibit  in  the  Missionary  Council  held  in  New 
t5d*SllVofthe®Sr«t'MKr®i°  the  ?ISSlrd,  thereof.  English-speaking  congre-  York  in  the  spring  of  1900,  will  be  remembered 

and  also  to  the  churches  for  their  earnest  prayer  gations  are  being  formed  in  the  chief  cities  by  all  present  there.  She  organized  a  similar 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  send  forth  with  promise  of  soon  attaining  to  self-  support,  exhibit  which  fills  the  rooms  of  the  Auxiliary 
latorers  into  his  harvest.  jn  short,  the  only  lack  and  the  chief  discour-  headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  A  memorial 

RMoWedTi-hltThe  Board  ask  the  Faculties  agement  is  the  want  of  well  qualified  and  service  was  held  in  Grace  Church,  San  Fran 
in  our  various  Seminaries  to  urge  upon  their  earnest  laborers.  cisco,  and  the  body  was  taken  to  Massachusetts 


students  the  need  of  early  reinforcements  upon 
the  mission  fields.” 

The  following  facts  may  be  added; 

1.  Some  of  our  missions  have  even  a  less 
number  of  workers  at  the  present  time  that 
were  on  the  field  five  years  ago. 

2.  It  has  seemed  imperative  to  open  new 
stations  in  such  encouraging  and  fruitful  fields 
as  Korea,  North  China,  Laos  and  Hainan. 

S.  Two  new  missions,  the  establishment  of 
which  seemed  plainly  called  for  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  namely :  Those  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  of  the  great  interior  Province  of 
Hunan,  China,  have  been  opened  and  are  not 
yet  adequately  manned. 

4.  New  and  favorable  conditions  bespeak  an 
indispensable  increase  of  force  in  various  quar¬ 
ters.  First  of  all.  North  China,  whose  mis¬ 
sions  have  been  so  desolated  by  the  Boxer 
movement,  now  calls  for  recruits  not  only  to 
take  the  place  of  martyrs  who  have  fallen,  but 
to  follow  up  the  favorable  reaction  of  public 


The  Board  invites  the  co-operation  of  Semi¬ 
nary  Faculties  and  pastors  of  churches  in  an 
effort  to  meet  these  pressing  wants,  and  it  lov¬ 
ingly  submits  the  Master’s  great  commission 
to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  the  sacred  ministry,  that 
the  call  from  the  “Regions  Beyond”  may  not 
pass  unheeded. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

F.  F.  Ellinwood,  Secretary. 

MARRIAGE  ARP  DIVORCE  IR  TEE  GERERAL  COR- 
VERTIOR 

{Goncivded  from  page  17.) 

bringing  about  mutual  conciliation  and  har¬ 
mony  in  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
This  Commission  is  to  report  to  the  General 
Convention  and  will  be  continued  by  reap¬ 
pointment  every  three  years. 

Another  important  matter  was  the  change  in 
the  office  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church.  Heretofore  this  office,  the  head  not 


by  Archdeacon  Emery  of  San  Francisco  and 
Miss  Julia  Emery,  brother  and  sister  of  the 
deceased. 

THE  TABERNACLE  OF  WTINESS 

(Qmtinued  from  page  6.) 

of  an  environment  especially  worldly  and  in 
some  respects  perilous.  Every  such  occasion 
brings  into  a  community  an  intense  impulse 
toward  earthly  gain,  earthly  pleasure,  and  earth¬ 
ly  pride.  It  also  gathers  to  the  community  mul¬ 
titudes  of  young  people  from  smaller  places,  who 
are  brought  under  these  influences  in  many  at¬ 
tractive  ways,  and  made  familiar  with  tempta¬ 
tions  that  they  had  known  little  about  before. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  a  matter  t^'at  should  re¬ 
ceive  special  consideration  from  the  churches 
and  Christian  agencies  of  any  such  community, 
to  plan  wisely  and  labor  earnestly,  in  interde¬ 
nominational  fellowship,  on  the  occasion  of  any 
such  exjwsition.  The  next  such  gathering  will 
be  the  one  this  winter  at  Charleston — the  South 


sentiment,  and  occupy  the  fields  which  seem 
BO  ripe  for  the  harvest.  The  anti-foreign  move¬ 
ment  in  Japan  is  giving  place  to  a  more  favor¬ 
able  attitude  of  government  and  sentiment  of 
the  people ;  and  in  recent  months  a  very  re¬ 
markable  revival  has  visited  the  native  churches. 
It  was  spontaneous  in  its  character  and  wide¬ 
spread  in  in  its  influenca.  In  Persia,  a  more 
generous  spirit  of  tolerance  than  has  been 
known  in  all  the  past,  seems  to  welcome  mis¬ 
sionary  effort.  Hunan,  the  Province  that 


only  of  the  General  Convention  and  president 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  but  of  the  entire 
Episcopal  Ghurcb,  held  his  position  because  of 
seniority  in  the  order  of  consecration.  The 
age  of  the  incumbent  has  often  prevented  his 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  position. 
Henceforth  the  Presiding  Bishop  will  be  chosen 
at  one  General  Convention  and  will  perform 
all  the  duties  of  Presiding  Bishop  daring  the 
three  years  before  the  next.  He  will  be  re¬ 
elected  or  another  bishop  will  be  chosen  for 


Carolina  and  West  Indian  Exposition — a  very 
promising  and  important  one,  to  which  many  of 
ihe  Buffalo  exhibits  will  soon  be  shipped.  Oh, 
that  the  Southern  churches  may  rise  to  the  great 
responsibilitj'  there  ! 

In  closing  this  long  article,  I  can  but  congratu¬ 
late  Mrs.  Houghton,  of  the  Evangelist,  on  the 
blessed  work  that  it  has  been  given  her  to  do  at 
Buffalo  ;  for  we  all  know  how  largely  the  idea, 
and  the  steps  for  its  realization,  were  her  labor 
of  love.  Thank  God  for  such  servants  and  such 


has  until  very  recently  boasted  that  its  great  the  position  at  the  time  of  each  General  Con-  services!  Theirs  is  the  toil ;  His  the  glory ;  both 

cities  have  never  opened  their  gates  to  foreign  vention.  partake  the  joy. 

residence,  js  now  wide  open  Property  for  The  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Abbott  Emery-  _ 


mission  stations  is  readily  obtainable,  and  in 
some  cases,  officials  even  invite  missionary 
occupation 

6.  In  the  Philippines  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment  is  marvelous.  In  the  strong  reaction  of 
public  sentiment  against  the  long-continued 
abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  friars,  people 
seem  eager  to  embrace  Protestantism.  Small 
congregations  are  readily  built  up  wherever  a 
missionary  has  set  his  foot,  and  in  one  in- 
Btanoe  a  congregation,  the  largest  of  all,  was 
formed  spontaneously,  and  one  of  the  mission- 


Twing,  the  efficient  organizer  of  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  has  cast  a 
deep  shade  of  gloom  over  the  Missionary' Sooie 
ties.  Mrs.  Twing  came  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention 
and  was  the  life  of  all  the  earlier  meetings  of 
the  Auxiliary,  when  the  great  offering  of  |105,  - 
000  was  made  to  Missions  by  the  women  of  the 
Church.  '  She  was  the  wife  of  a  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  a  woman  of 
rare  literary  and  executive  ability.  Her  inter¬ 
est  and  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  missionary 


There  are  many  in  this  citv  who  remember 
with  affection  the  Rev.  Edward  Huntting 
Rudd,  one  while  assistant  pastor  in  Dr.  Park- 
hurst’s  church.  Mr.  Rudd  is  now  pastor  of 
the  church  of  his  ancestors  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
and  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  under 
his  pastorate  the  church  has  taken  a  strong  and 
self  respecting  step  upward  and  forward,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  support  their 
own  representative  in  the  foreign  field.  The 
Rev.  C.  A.  Clark  of  Japan  is  their  missionary. 
Mr.  Rudd  has  promised  to  give  us  an  account 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Board. 
We  hope  to  have  it  for  next  week’s  issue. 
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Of  Present  Interest 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  oarselyes  com* 
pelled  to  leave  over  till  next  week  an  interest* 
ing  letter  from  Oleveland,  inolnding  an  ao* 
oonnt  of  Presbytery  meeting,  and  a  great  nnm* 
ber  of  reports  from  Presbyteries  and  ohnrohes. 
They  will  be  printed  next  week. 

The  National  Gospel  Campaign  of  which 
Mr.  William  Phillips  Hall  is  chairman,  and  on 
the  Committee  of  which  are  Drs.  Shaw,  Chap¬ 
man,  MaoArthnr,  Oadman,  Bnrrell,  Oarson, 
Myers  and  many  other  ministers  of  this  and 
other  cities,  issues  a  call  for  a  week  of  prayer, 
beginning  Sunday,  November  10.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  suggest  a  program  and  list  of  themes 
which  may  be  obtained  no  doubt  on  application 
to  the  chairman,  25  Broad  street,  this  city. 

The  Forty-first  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago  (Rev.  Cleveland  B.  MaoAfee  pastor)  has 
taken  a  notable  forward  step,  in  dividing  the 
entire  “parish"  covered  by  its  minstrations  into 
fourteen  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  council 
of  four  lay  members,  three  men  and  one 
woman,  who  are  answerable  to  the  Session  of 
the  church.  Among  the  duties  of  the  council 
members  [is  first  leaderthip,  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  others,  in  calling  on  church  mem¬ 
bers,  searching  out  unchurched  people,  holding 
local  meetings'and  other  activities. 

The  church  at  Maroellus  in  this  state  has 
just  been  celebrating  is  centennial  anniversary. 
Among  other  speakers  were  Dr.  G.  B.  Spalding 
of  Syracuse  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Stevenson,  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Cameron  of  Palmyra  and  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  A,  K.  MoNanghton.  Next  week 
we  hope  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
interesting  event. 

The  Lectures  of  the  Stone  Foundation,  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  will  be  delivered 
this  year  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Henry  Collin 
Minton,  D.D.,  of  San  Francisco  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Moderator  of  the  General  "Assembly. 
The  lectures,  eight  in  number,  will  be  delivered 
October  31  to  November  8,  Sunday  excepted,  the 
general  subject  being  the  Cosmos  and  the  Lodges. 
A  full  syllabus  of  the  lectures  is  issued  by  the 
Seminary. 

We  have  lately  given  at  length,  as  seemed  due 
to  our  readers,  the  new  plans  inaugurated  by 
Union  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  lay  reli¬ 
gious  workers,  would  here  briefly  remind  our 
readers  of  other  movements  to  train  workers  in 
the  Lord’s  vineyard  especially  Sunday-school 
teachers.  The  Amity  evening  Theological  school 
reopened  last  week.  The  Montclair  Bible  Teach¬ 
ers’  College  on  October  16.  and  the  Diocesan 
Sunday-school  courses  begin  the  latter  part  of 
this  month, 

The  dearth  of  well  qualifled  candidates  which 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  experienced 
during  the  last  year,  has  led  the  Board  to  issue 
an  appeal  which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
It  has  been  sent  to  the  Faculties  of  our  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries,  as  well  as  to  the  religious  papers 
of  our  Church,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  among 
our  readers  will  be  found  more  than  one  young 
man  and  woman  who  will  hear  in  it  the  call  of 
God  to  the  highest  of  all  privileges. 
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That  important  society,  the  NewYork  City  Fed 
eration  of  Churches  and  Christian  Organizations 
is  making  notable  progress  sinoe  its  modest  be¬ 
ginning  five  years  ago.  We  regret  that  at 
present  we  have  no  space  for  details,  but  in  the 
near  future  we  shall  set  the  encouraging  facts 
before  our  readers. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  of  Newark  issued  an 
attractive  program  at  its  opening  meeting  Tues' 
day,  October  13.  The  speakers  were  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  of  Chicago  Commons,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Judson  of  this  city,  spoke  on  different 
phases  of  the  question  how  to  reach  the  masses. 
At  the  December  reception  President  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University  and  President 
Warfield  of  Lafayette  College  will  speak 
on  Methods  of  Education.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  an  extra  reception  in  January  at 
which  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell  Morgan  will  speak. 
At  other  receptions  the  Hon.  Charles  Emery 
Smith  and  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus  will  be  heard. 
The  president  of  this  Union  is  Mr.  George  F. 
Reeve  and  the  Rev.  Davis  W.  Lusk  is  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  above  may  seem  like  a  long  pastorate, 
but  the  following  which  we  clip  from  the 
Christian  Commonwealth  of  August  22,  seems 
still  longer:  “The  Rev.  R.  Hislop,  for  over 
two  hundred  years  pastor  of  Ebenezer  E.  U. 
Church,  Glasgow,  has  entered  on  his  new  pas¬ 
torate  at  Thornhill." 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Doggett  D.D.,  an  old  and 
valued  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist,  has 
suffered  a  partial  stroke  "of  paralysis  at  his 
home  at  Niagara  Falls.  He  will  have  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  all  his  friends. 

The  Rev.  Ethelbert  Evans  lately  delivered 
an  address  in  the  Liberty  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy,  on  Mr  McKinley  as  a  Christian 
Statesman. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bodely  A.M  pastor  Liberty 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  The  Society  of  American 
Authors  of  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Allison  D.D.  of  the  Day- 
spring  Church,  Yonkers,  has  been  made  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  view 
of  Dr.  Pentecost’s  resignation. 


First  Baptist  Chnnrch  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Mr.  Stncker  has  been  phenomenally  successful 
in  his  pastoral  work,  has  been  one  constantly 
sought  after  as  mi  evangelist  and  now  has 
given  up  his  church  that  he  may  devote  his 
whole  time  to  this  service.  Dr.  Chapman 
writes:  “He  is  prepared  to  conduct  union 
evangelistic  services  where  they  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  He  is  worthy  the  fullest  confidence  of 
pastors  everywhere  and  I  rejoice  in  his  going 
forth  on  this  special  mission."  Mr.  Stncker 
may  be  addressed  for  the  present  at  LaGrange, 
Ill. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 


The  pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Yonkers, 
the  Rev.  George  F.  Cutting,  and  his  session 
are  introducing  “with  enthusiasm"  the  Bible 
Study  work  prepared  by  the  Normal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday- 
school  work. 
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The  Rev.  S.  T.  Carter,  who  during  his  en¬ 
tire  pastorate  has  been  minister  of  the  historic 
church  of  Huntington,  L.  L,  and  whose  resig¬ 
nation  of  that  charge  has  been  chronicled  in 
these  columns,  has  removed  with  his  family  to 
this  city.  Mr.  Carter  is  of  the  good  old  Carter 
stock,  his  father  being  one  of  the  famous  band 
of  Carter  brothers,  and  his  removal  to  this 
city  brings  him  home  to  a  warm  welcome. 
But  the  church  in  Huntington,  and  all  north¬ 
ern  Long  IslMid,  feel  sorely  bereft.  The  entire 
population  of  the  town  gathered  to  hear  his 
farewell  sermon,  all  other  churches  being 
closed,  and  great  crowds  came  together  the  next 
evening,  in  the  Huntington  Opera  House,  to 
bid  him  farewell  and  God- speed.  Not  only  as 
a  pastor,  but  as  a  citizen  the  value  of  Mr. 
Carter’s  work  in  that  community  is  almost 
inestimable. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  who  is  now  the 
Secretary  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Commit- 
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Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  yonag  women 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorongb  Christian  home 
school.  Pnplls  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rsv.  Chab.  D.  Krxidkb,  Prino 
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tee  on  Evangelization,  sends  out  a  letter 
warmly  recommending  as  an  Evangelist  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Stnoker,  formerly  the  pastor  of  the 
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To  him  who  knows  not  where  to  go,  there  can 
be  no  better  place  suggested  than  the  Pooono 
mountains,  lying  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  along  the  beautiful  Delaware 
river.  Whether  you  go  for  health,  or  sport,  you 
can  hardly  experience  the  latter  without  acquir¬ 
ing  the  former.  The  elevation  of  the  mountains 
varies  from  1,600  to  2,000  feet,  and  are  one  dense 
growth  of  pine  and  fir  trees.  Deer,  bear  and 
other  large  game  are  plentiful,  and  though  the 
region  is  visited  by  thousands  of  sportsmen  every 
year,  there  seems  to  be  no  noticeable  decrease  in 
the  attractions  offered.  The  Pocono  mountain 
hotels,  camps  and  game  preserves  are  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  the  great 
trunk  line  between  New  York  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 


The  Presbytery  op  Westchester  met  in  Rye, 
October  7.  Elder  William  H.  Parsons,  of  Rye, 
was  elected  Moderator.  Elder  Ralph  E.  Prime, 
of  Yonkers,  was  re-elected  Permanent  Clerk; 
and  Rev.  Arthur  Requa,  of  Noroton.  Conn.,  and 
Elder  Benjamin  Smythe,  of  Mount  Kisco,  were 
elected  Temporary  Clerks.  The  first  order  of 
business  was  hearing  from  the  First  Church  of 
Yonkers,  to  act  on  the  request  of  Dr.  Pentecost 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  and 
after  hearing  from  Dr.  Pentecost,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Church,  and  from  many  members 
of  the  Presbytery  in  expressions  of  regret  at  Dr. 
Pentecost’s  resignation,  a  minute  was  adopted 
expressing  the  profound  regret  with  which  it  has 
taken  action  releasing  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost, 
D.  D.,  from  the  Yonkers  pastoral  charge  of  the 
First  Church  of  Yonkers,  and  setting  forth  at 
length  “his  able,  edifying  and  energetic  minis¬ 
try,”  not  only  in  that  church  but  throughout  the 
Presbytery,  yet  in  the  belief  that  what  is  loss  to 
the  Presbytery  will  be  gain  to  the  Church  and 
cause  of  Christ  at  large,  releasing  him  from  his 
pastorate  of  one  church,  that  he  may  enter  upon 
a  wider  field  and  a  greater  work  for  which  he  is 
singularly  well  qualified; and  continuing,  “'This 
we  do  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of  our  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  in  order  that  he  may  be  a 
Councilor  and  Missionary  at  Large  in  the  island 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Far  East. 

“The  problems  presenting  themselves  to  our 
Foreign  Board,  as  well  as  to  our  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  connection  with  missionary  and 
governmental  work  in  the  new  possessions,  and 
in  other  distant  Eastern  countries  with  which  we 
have  recently  come  into  closer  relations,  are 
peculiarly  difficult  at  the  present  time.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  presence  of  Dr.  Pentecost  in  the 
islands  and  in  these  other  lands  just  now,  with 
his  commanding  Christian  personality,  his  high 
spiritual  ideals,  his  varied  gifts,  his  earnest 
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patriotism,  his  catholic  spirit,  his  evangelistic 
power,  bis  quick  insight,  his  marked  discretion, 
his  broad  views,  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs,  his  perception  of  needs  and  how  to  meet 
them,  his  wise  mind,  generous  heart  and  eloquent 
tongue,  will  be  specially  helpful  not  only  to  our 
Foreign  Board  and  the  general  work  of  Missions 
in  the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan,  but  also  to 
the  Nation  itself. 

“The needs,  possibilities, 'difficulties  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  field  are  manifold,  far-reaching 
and  great.  They  call  for  handling  by  our  strong¬ 
est  men.  We  have  confidence  that  in  giving  Dr. 
Pentecost  to  the  Board  in  this  emergency  as 
Missionary  at  Large,  we  act  directly  for  the  beet 
interest  of  the  cause  of  our  Divine  Master,  and 
indirectly  in  aid  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

“We  enter  his  name  on  our  roll  as  Missionary 
at  Large,  and  request  him  to  permit  us  to  con¬ 
sider  him  our  Representative  Member  in  the  dis  - 
tant  foreign  field.” 

PELHA.M  Manor. — The  twenty -fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Hngaenot  Memorial  Church  was 
celebrated  on  October  18  and  14.  Sunday 
morning  the  Snperintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Hammett,  gave  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  Dr.  Henry  Randall  Waite  (the  first 
installed  of  the  pastors),  Edward  B.  Dumond, 
Miss  H.  M.  Mitchell  and  Elder  D.  I.  Carson 
gave  addresses.  The  morning  church  service 
was  largely  attended.  The  Rev.  Harris  Eiy 
Adrianoe,  a  former  pastor,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  and  an  original  hymn  having  been  sung, 
John  H.  Dey  set  forth  the  ohnroh  history.  The 
communion  service  was  administered  in  the 
afternoon.  Monday  evening  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Robinson,  presided  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  guests,  and  addresses  followed  by 
Dr.  George  William  Knox  (representing  the 
Presbytery  of  Westchester),  by  Prof.  A.  O. 
MoQiffert  and  Charles  R.  Gillett  L.H.D. 
Refreshments  followed.  Of  the  mnsio  through¬ 
out,  and  of  the  exquisite  use  of  autumn  leaves 
and  other  material  in  decorating  church  and 
chapel,  much  might  be  said  in  praise.  The 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Lord  D.  D.  was  the  first  pastor 
of  this  ohuroh,  though  he  was  never  installed. 
He,  and  the  Rev.  D.  N.  Freeland— the  latter 
pastor  for  eight  years— were  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent. 

Ithaca. — An  Up  to  Date  Church. — The  com¬ 
pletion  and  opening  of  the  new  building  of 
the  old  and  historic  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  reveals  not  only  an  extensive 
plant  for  church  work,  but  the  latest  ideas  in 
planning  such  buildings  for  active  and  exten¬ 
sive  service.  This  new  structure  (of  a  soft 
gray  stone)  occupies  nearly  one  side  of  a  bean- 
tiful  little  park,  belonging  to  the  church,  and 
contains  a  superb  church  auditorium  accom¬ 
modating  about  a  thousand  people ;  a  distinct 
Sunday-school  building  (though  connected)  for 
as  many  more ;  a  great  hall  for  social  gather¬ 
ings  (100x40  feet)  with  cloak-rooms,  toilet, 
kitchen,  pantries,  etc. ;  primary  and  adult  de¬ 
partments  with  features  of  novel  interest; 
and  apartments  especially  devised  for  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  choir,  and  the  officers  of  the  ohuroh, 
each  suited  to  the  different  purposes.  The  au¬ 
ditorium  combines  in  a  remarakble  degree  dig¬ 
nity  and  cheerfulness.  Its  great  vaulted  ceiling 
is  supported  by  polished  Myoenean  marble  col¬ 
umns,  while  each  end  of  auditorium  terminates 
in  a  feature  of  peculiar  effectiveness.  That 
opposite  the  pulpit  is  a  semi-oiroular  hall, 
which  will  contain  movable  windows  and  tab 
lets,  it  will  be  in  fact  a  Memorial  Hall.  Al¬ 
ready  a  beantifol  feature,  it  will  become  one  of 
great  interest  as  time  enriches  its  windows 
and  walls.  One  hundred  feet  from  this  (at 
the  other  end  of  the  room)  the  great  organ  is 
so  built  as  to  form  an  apse,  giving  a  large  cen¬ 
tral  space  for  a  choir  of  forty  or  fifty  voices, 
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as  well  as  instrumental  musicians  who  are^en. 
circled  by  a  procession  of  arohes'Jfilledj  with 
tuneful  pipes  great  and  small.  The  effect  *is 
most  inspiring,  and  calculated  to  lead]  and 
stimulate  the  great  congregation.  The]  Sun¬ 
day-school  hall  rising  the  full  height  of  the 
building  is  surrounded  by  class-rooms  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  for  two  stories  of  its  height,  every 
seat  in  these  rooms  being  in  full  view  of  the 
Snperintendent  when  the  doors  are  thrown 
open.  A  charming  feature  of  the  scheme  is 
the  large  parlor  of  the  adult  Bible  class,  with 
its  windows  overlooking  the  park,  its  great 
fire  place ;  and  its  walls  lined  with  book  cases ; 
altogether  a  room  of  rare  attractiveness.  The 
spacious  social  hall  is  intended  primarily  for 
the  monthly  gatherings  of  the  congregation, 
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whioh  are  largely  attended,  Titalizing  and 
unifying  its  forces.  No  one  can  be  present  at 
one  of  these  gatherings  without  realizing  the 
common  purpose  which  animates  all,  and  in  a 
marked  degree  the  Ohristian  friendliness. 
During  the  week  the  floor  of  this  hall  is  cleared, 
when  it  becomes  a  spacious  drill  room  for  the 
boys’  brigade,  who  can  march  and  counter¬ 
march  with  an  abundance  of  “sea  room.” 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Fitschen,  with  an 
admirable  board  of  officers  have  inspired  the 
people  and  pushed  the  work  from  the  start. 
The  designing,  planning  and  architectural  work 
of  the  buildings  has  been  by  Oady,  Berg  and 
See  of  New  York  Oity.  A  structure  so  com¬ 
plete  and  thoughtfully  studied  marks  distinctly 
a  new  era  in  church  enterprises,  and  must  have 
a  strong  influence  for  broader,  wiser,  and  bet¬ 
ter  buildings. 

Benson  Mines. — The  new  church  edifice  was 
dedicated  Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  14  and 
16.  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Dulles  D.D.  of  Water- 
town  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  from 
Psalm  zx.  2:  ”  Send  thee  help  from  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  ’ '  The  sermon  was  eloquent  and  one  of 
the  Doctor’s  best  efforts.  The  Rev.  O.  M. 
Dodge,  the  new  pastor  of  Oarthage  Ohnroh, 
delivered  two  powerful  sermons,  with  ad¬ 
dresses,  while  other  ministers  present  aided  in 
the  exercises.  The  edifice  is  unique  in  archi¬ 
tectural  design,  cost  about  $2,600,  and  will 
seat  two  hundred  people  The  pulpit  furniture 
was  the  gift  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  of 
Oarthage.  With  a  furnace,  range,  and  ladies’ 
parlor  in  the  basement  and  the  house  thor¬ 
oughly  and  harmoniously  furnished  through¬ 
out,  located  in  a  village  of  eight  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  with  no  other  Protestant  ohnroh  building, 
the  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  To  the  many 
riends,  Sunday-schools  and  churches  contrib¬ 
uting  toward  this  beautiful  structure,  we  ex¬ 
tend  our  sincere  thanks  and  most  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgements.  This  new  structure  is  the 
fourteenth  ohnroh  edifice  built  in  connection 
with  the  Adirondack  Mission  during  the  last 
eleven  years,  and  all  deeded  to  Presbytery. 
With  the  above  houses  is  to  be  counted  also  a 
costly  and  beautiful  parsonage,  the  gift  of  a 
New  York  Ohristian  lady,  all  aggregating  in 
vavlne  $38,000.  R.  Q.  McOarthy. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Point  Pleasant.  —  The  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Knox  D.D.  nas  given  a  valu¬ 
able  plot  of  ground  to  the  ohnroh  of  this  place. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  congregation  to 
erect  a  handsome  parsonage  upon  the  site. 


ILLINOIS. 

Woodstock. —It  was  a  great  delight  to  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  to 
have  the  Hon.  John  V.  Farwell,  the  veteran 
Ohristian  merchant  of  Chicago,  and  the  life¬ 
long  supporter  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  speak 
to  his  people  October  IS,  on  Memories  of 
Moody  and  Methods  of  Revival  Work.  The 
house  was  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  service 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Farwell 
prefaced  his  reminiscences  of  Moody  with  a 
brief,  pungent  Gospel  sermon  which  touched 
the  hearts  of  many  present.  In  the  evening. 
Brother  Farwell  addressed  a  very  large  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  Congregational  Church.  Both  ser¬ 
vices  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  our  community.  Samuel  Cox  Hay. 


COLORADO. 

Pueblo.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Ira  C.  Tyson  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  this  place  July  22 ; 
he  had  preached  with  great  acceptability  on 
the  day  previous.  Dr.  Tyson  was  born  at 
Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  more  than  seventy -one  years 
ago.  He  graduated  at  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1862,  having  been  licensed  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  Presbytery  in  the  same  year.  His  ac¬ 
tive  ministerial  life  covered  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  in  which  he  served  the  following 
congregations:  Hughsouville,  N.  Y.,  seven 
years;  Bedford,  N.  H  ,  almost  ten  years;  Lon¬ 
donderry,  N.  H.,  ’7  -83;  Jersey ville,  Ill.,  for 
more  than  twelve  years.  He  was  then  stated 
supply  at  Shawneetown,  III.,  until  he  came  to 
Pueblo.  For  six  years  he  w«s  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  and  for  nine  years 
Stated  Clerk  of  Presbytery  of  Alton.  In  1880 
he  was  granted  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  1881  he  was  made  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York.  He  leaves  a  most  devoted  wife 
— whose  name  he  always  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  work  he  had  done— and  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss. 


GkiLDBN.— The  Rev  Harry  Smith,  pastor  of 
the  ohnroh  at  Golden,  Col,  and  Stated  Clerk  of 
Denver  Presbytery,  died  at  the  parsonage  in 
Golden  on  August  18,  after  a  lingering  illness 
from  consumption.  Mr.  Smith’s  pastorate  in 
Golden  extended  over  five  years. 


IDAHO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kendall  met  in  full 
meeting  in  the  ohnroh  at  Malad,  Idaho,  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  August  27.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Chapman  and  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Riohelson  were 
settled  respectively  at  Idaho  Falls  and  Soda 
Springs.  The  work  among  the  Mormons  was 
never  more  encouraging. 


NEBRASKA 

Minamare. — The  North  Platte  Valley  has 
been  settled  for  some  years,  but  until  the  Bur¬ 
lington  opened  its  new  line  from  Alliance  to 
Guernsey  last  year,  a  little  over  a  hundred 
miles,  the  people  were  obliged  to  go  large 
distances  to  get  railroad  facilities.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  this  road  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  several  new  stations  which  promise  speedy 
and  permanent  growth.  A  large  portion  of  the 
land  is  under  irrigation  which  insures  good 
crops,  and  good  financial  returns.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  been  keeping  pace  with 
the  railroad  population,  and  has  a  fine  out¬ 
look  at  Bridgeport,  Minatare,  Scotts  Bluff, 
Mitchell  and  Collins.  As  the  outgrowth  of  a 
Sunday-school  formed  about  ten  years  ago  at 
Minatare  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Currens,  State 
Sunday-school  Superintendent,  a  church  was 
organized  a  little  over  a  year  ago ;  and  on  Au¬ 
gust  4,  a  tasty  church  edifice  costing  about  $1,- 
6(K)  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  On 
this  occasion,  the  building  was  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  many  stationed  themsehes  at  the 
windows  outside.  Numbers  of  them  came 
from  villages  and  ranches  miles  distant  The  ex¬ 
ercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Churchill  who  serves  this  church  in  connection 
with  the  church  at  Bridgeport.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Currens,  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Sexton, 
D.D,  Synodical  missionary.  Under  the  lead 
of  the  Rev.  J  C.  Sloan,  pastor  at  large,  $310 
were  pledged  to  meet  an  indebtedness  of  $270. 
The  people  sang  the  doxology,  “Praise  God,” 
and  the  prayer  of  dedication  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Bogue  of  Alliance.  It  is  exp^ted 
that  before  long  a  church  edifice  will  be  built  at 
Scott’s  Bluff. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney. — The  regular  fall 
meeting  held  in  ther  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Fullerton,  Neb.,  was  preceded  by  a  profit¬ 
able  conference  of  ministers  and  elders.  Pres¬ 
bytery  conference  of  ministers  and  elders.  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  at  8  o’clock  by  a  sermon  by  the 
retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Arnold 
of  Ord.  The  Rev.  L.  E.  Humphrey  of  Far- 
well,  Neb.,  was  chosen  Modeaator.  The  Rev. 
A.  H.  Fraser  w  a  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Council  Bluffs;  the  Rev,  C.  H.  Bruil- 
lette  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hastings ;  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Sheppard  after  careful  examina¬ 
tions,  from  the  East  Ohio  Annual  Conference, 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ;  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Haner  from  the  Presbytery^  of  Nio¬ 
brara.  Mr.  Martin  Hyink  was  received  as  a 
licentiate  from  the  Classis  of  Iowa.  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  America,  and  after  a  most 
creditable  examination  was  solemnly  ordained  to 
the  Gospel  ministry.  The  Rev.  Oscar  H.  Guthe 
was  dismissed  to  the  German’Evangelical  Synod 


of  North  America.  The  Sunday-school  work 
showed  a  progressive  administration,  and  the 
faithful  Presbyterial  missionary  kept  up  to  his 
past  good  record  in  caring  for  the  weak  churches. 
—Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.  0. 


THE  CANADA  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
The  Statistical  Reports  made  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly  in  Canada  showed 
that  almost  10,000  members  had  been  added 
dnring  the  year  on  profession  of  faith,  and  71 
ohnrohes  and  27  manses  had  been  erected.  The 
Committee  on  the  Century  Fnnd  annonnoed 
that  the  $1,000,000  aimed  at  had  been  secured, 
and  so  much  more  that  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  oontribntion  one  of  $1,600,000. 
Among  the  additional  sums  ooming  in  were  a 
check  for  $10,000  sent  by  Lord  Strathcona,  and 
$20,000  to  be  given  by  Sir  Donald  Smith. 
Plans  were  considered  for  the  details  of  the 
management  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
fnnd,  and  measures  were  approved  for  marking 
the  opening  of  the  century  by  a  direct  advance 
movement  in  spiritnal  life  and  activity. 


Danger  in  Soda. 

Serious  Results  Sometimes  Follow  Its  Exces¬ 
sive  Use. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and 
indispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  soda  to  relieve 
heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit  which  thous- 
sands  of  people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one 
which  is  fraught  with  danger ;  moreover  the  soda 
only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in  the  end  the 
stomach  trouble  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are  on 
record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intestines, 
causing  death  by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and 
surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia)  an 
excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists  under  the 
name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These  tab¬ 
lets  are  large  20  grain  lozenges  very  pleasant  to 
taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids,  peptones  and 
digestive  elements  essential  to  good  digestion, 
and  when  taken  after  meals  they  digest  the  food 
perfectly  and  promptly  before  it  has  time  to  fer¬ 
ment,  sour  and  poison  the  blood  and  nervous 
system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stomach 
derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain  cure  not 
only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly^digesting 
the  food^tney  create|aihealthy’appetite,  increase 
flesh  and  strengthen|the.action*of;  the^heart'and 
liver.  They  are^notja  'cathartic,  fbutiintended 
only  for  stomachldiseases^andjweakness’and  will 
be  found  reliable2.in  any  stomach  troublejexoept 
cancer  ofithe  stomach.  J  Airdruggists|sell  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  6o  cts.  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


EXIBARD'S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 
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Fancy 

French  Flannels 

65,  75  and  85c.  a  Yard. 

These  all-wool  Flannels  in  solid  color 
grounds,  with  neat  Jacquard  stripes  of 
black  and  white,  or  in  Persian  colorings 
and  designs,  66  and  75c  a  yard. 

Polka  dots  on  solid  grounds  with  a 
Persian  trimming  border  75c.  a  yard, 
and  some  fine  Embroidered  Flannels  at 
85c.  a  yard.  All  27  inches  wide. 

Plain  Cashmere  weave  and  Botany  Flannels 
(all  wool),  in  a  good  variety  of  colors,  65c.  a 
yard.  Fancy  Scotch  Flannels  (half  wool), 
30  inches  wide,  50,  65  and  75c.  a  yard. 

Mail  Orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

«  THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  WEST  23d  STREET,  N.  Y. 


OBBST  VUSW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich, Ot.  For healtb,reet and  recreation ;  nom» 
con&forta.  U.  hd.  HITCfiOOOK.  Bd.  D. 


SPECIALTIES  IN 

Evening  Silks  and  Gauzes. 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

for 

Wedding  Gowns. 

Rich  Black  Damas  Silks. 

Velvets. 


NEW  YORK. 


Sx*os.  Oo. 

PHina.,  HBW  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

AT.1ET.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OOHHBOTXD  BT  PBIVATB  WIBBS. 

Hembers  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 

Bor  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest  Tn  tract  man  i 
ment  Secorltles  on  Commission.  Re-  All  VeS  1111  ClJ 
oelve  sooonnts  of  Banka  Bankers  Coi^  Canii'nlt-'l  ao 
poratlona,  Firms  and  Indlvidnau  on 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

broad  on  all  points  In  the  XT.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  draftr 
rawn  In  the  XT.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
International  Cheoqnes  Oertiflcates  of  Deposit. 

t  m*PTOS  aii'  riRimiT  And  sell  Biiu 

Llal  1  ISld  vIT  LItKIrll  Qf  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
ansfers  on  all  points,  tssae  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


22  BAST  16th  ST. 

NBW  YORK 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RKA.1^  BS'TA.'TB 


The  Telephone 
Service  is  the 

Quiekest  Messenger 

For  All  Messagesy 
To  All  PoIntSf 
At  All  Hours. 

Reles  In  Nanhaftan 
from  $5  a  Honth. 

One-year  Contracts.  Monthly  Paymenta. 
New  York  Telephone  Company 

UDeySt.  UlW.SStbSU  216W.  USttSU 


3f\  V  C  A  D  C  Ou'  Customers 

V  I  E  #%  Iv  9  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issoed  monthly  Will  mall  to  any  addres 
BI.I..aWORTH  dt  JONRS. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,BosTON.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CHlOAOo 
Borne  office  eetabllslied  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


.  SIX  TIMES 

a  year  is  all  that  it  Is  necessary  to  wind 

A  PRENTISS  CLOCK 

1  jbLjy/ 

bow  often  do  you  have  to  wind  yonrs  ? 

Why  wind  a  clock  every  week  when 
we  can  sell  yon  one  which  will  require 
winding  butonce  In  sixty  days  and  will 

keep  perfect  time.  Also 

Hiliksxi 

Fi'ying-pan,  Program  and  Electric 

ClMka. 

,  The  Prentiss  Clock  Improvement  Co., 

■  Dept.  95,  49  Dey  St,  N.  Y.  City. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  951. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
oar  readers  wiU  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pobllshers 
If  they  wlU  In  every  possible  ease  idve  credit  by 
raSszTltm  to  THE  EVANOEUST. 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  5tory  of  the  McAII  Mission 

BY 

LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Mrs.  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  its  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu. 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine”  and  “The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chapel  along  the  canalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences. 

Ready  in  October  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1S6  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


